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Errors to * corrected — for which the Editor uk plad i in was 


his diſtance from the prefe. 
e earths 0 
X, line 14, 1 


or if read it. | 
xi, note, for poſſetati, read poſteritati. 
18, (note m) for Tatteſſus read Tarteſſus. 


i 


BYE 


; (I line: i 3, for müſt alloyed ö all! | 
1 145, {note I] for ee read ſge. | 


160, Iine laſt laſt, fer Eocad read bew * 5 — | 
176, line 12, * aboat real about. | 
* 201, line 2 ED 7 85 nas ſont. 


— — tas la, fir dunn wed dun, V 


Ch 
5 — N. for { ſeu read ſur. 


—_ 


—— 


208, line 24; for tneit read their. kf 1 —— 8 


Of "7 265 3d line” of note (r), for wave read i interweave, 


275% line 2g; fer rransferentes rad tranoftrentes 


1 line 6, for pr purſed read purſued. " 
- 31 4, line 27, for r probpetia read prophetia. Z | 
1-2 333 line 15, for tran rem tranflated. Fi 4 TE 


+5 339, line 20, :faxſacrarding read accordingly. ._............ 
x 345% Notes, line 2, for town read Te 5 ; 


E: line 145 - for or penuriam "read pen penuril. A 
418, line 27, for 'celebris read cefebres 


ae 3 — 


434, line 1. for iQ read Nj 


after Fileagh, add Fil -Y 
47 jt 88 Fo ek, in Pe COR of "the | 
470, line 1% far Rand ed ſtatite, 
318, line laſt, for gude la read Suadela. 
„ (note K) for warmths read warms. 
544, line 25, for urſus read urſa. 
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* or Perſians, &c. from the banks of the Caſpiart 
and Euxine Seas to Perſia; te the Iſlands of the Medi- 


tertanean, to Africa, to Spain, and de the Brizninier ; 


Hes, than any hiſtory hitherto RnowWII]t. 
The detail of theſe” emigrurions perte iy renting 


' with the Punie Anil tranfared. Or uf: che boch df 


King Hiemſal's library for Salluſt; they agree with the 
traditions of the Braberi, alias Shownh, alias Amazing's,(a) 
of the Mountains of Barbary, even in the name of their 

leader; they agree with the moſt aneient Armenian Hiſ- 


tory, written by Moſes Cbhoronemſis (b), in names and 
facts, and with the ancient hiſtory of the Perſians; and, 
laſtly, they nee with Ra 1 authentick Se 5 5 


by ms A 


Hiſtorians: © {RL $6 4% 
W theſe: ME. een be the' 
Triſh Monks of the ↄth and 10th centuries,” ay” 


. afſerted by ſome modern writers too haſtily. e 
Many of theſe Mff. were —— cone los n 


written in the Iriſh: language, by Father Jeoff 8 
A tranſlation of this work Into Engliſſ a 
i Fears ago; under the title of Keating's H Hitory o of rale 
The Tranſlator, entirely ignorant of ancient 


phy, has given this hiſtory: an "ngliſh dreſs, ſo pr 


lous, as to become the laughing- ſtock of every reader. 


(a) See ſome curious accounts of this people at the end of chap. 4th. 


(b) An acthob'o the eee. 
b BE: 


4a 1 * 
. . 8 


2 18335 14 3 55 
K 0 D ¹ 0 TT 0˙ K N 


"HE Irm Weser ee 4 FRA Pere he- 
count of the 'emigftations. of the Armenian-Scy- 


y * 
1 9 8 
5 50 


1 R oD'Viecr 10N. | 


The Euxine Sea, of the original, becomes the Baltic 
in the tranſlation ; the Iſland o Sicily, Gothland; Ga- 
diz is France # and Frange, or Farangah, (as the Arabs 
or it) that is, 1 W575 alias Touran, is tranſlated 
* Theſe blunders gave room to a modern NG (e) te 
obſerve, that the Irifh hiſtorians jumped from the Baltic 
to the Nile, and from the Nile to the Baltic, as eaſy as a 
man fteps over « gutter. He ſhould have learned the 
language of the original before he had ventured to ert- 


ticiſe. _ - 


FT bus has the Iriſh Picker hoes. hoked/upparacthe moſt 3 


of, all hiſtories, 4 on that ene eee 
of attention N 
H kable in ancient dib * Noche the eritærion of, its 
validays we; muſt explode that of alf other nations, ex- 
cept the Jews. The Arab writeta have met with a good 
recoptiem in the learned world, yet their works are full 
of fabulous narrations, wonders and inerechibilities; they 


nat only deal in ſidions, but diſcover a moſt remarkable 


ange in Chronolagy. Vet theſe faults have not ſo 
— prejudieed: the learned againſt them, as to think them 
ee erecit. The Authors of tbe 
Fug Univerſat Hiſtary declare the ignorance of the 
Arabian writers, in chronolagy, even when they treat of 
Rvents that happened. not many centuries before the 
Hejra t And Nithubr who lately travelfed in Arabia, with 
advantages: that fall to the fate of few of our modern 
traveller (being both a ſehalar and a philoſopher) in- 
forms us, that the Arabs were utterly ignorant oe Wen- 
ciant hiſtery of their on country. . | 
The Greeks, ta whom we are much indebted; are 1 
more fabuleus: they knew little of the Geography ef the 
Glabe à and the Romans leſs. To uſe the &preſhon of 
a learned Orientaſiſt (d), they were like a fine] luſtre in a 
— hall: 2 25 22 en —_ rays a yam 225 


(e] The writer of the 3 Tour in Ireland. _ 
* Richardſon Diſſertation on Eaſtern, Lang. p -· 292. 


4 | i around: 
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INTRODUCTION t 


around i but they could not Illuminate all the Extfemis 
ties t they could not throw light into every dark receſs. 
e, Herodotus; the oldeſt Greek hiſtbrian, kñew no- 
thing of Britain ; and the Phenicians, who traded hither 
for tin in the earlieſt times, always concealed the naine of 


the place, in order the better to ſceure fo gainiful a trade 


to themſelves, calling it the Caffiterides, or Tin Iſlands; 
% The Britons themſelves, from their fitſt plantation 
here under the Tyrian Hercules, by Pheniriamt fromthe 
Red Sea and Arabia, had been fecluded many ages from 


the reſt of the world; and a#this plantation took: place 


before Gaul was peopled, there was therefore the leſs 
chance of their learning from the reſt of the world, any 
thing more than what they happened to have brought 


over with them.” (e) We cannot agree with the Doctor, 


that our Scythian Pheni were in poſſeſſion of the Britan- 
nic Iſles before Gaul was peopled:' The Iriſh hiſtory de- 
clares: theſe: iſlands were inhabited when they arrived 


here, and conſequent] Gaul was alſo, from whence the 


firſt inhabitants paſſed over to Britain. e 


The judicious Quintilian thought he paſſed not too ſeł? 
vere a cenſure when he wrote, Grætit biſtoritis plerumput 


poeticæ ſimilem eſſi licentiam. And Strabs is yet more ſe- 
vere. Though the Greek hiſtorians have pretended 
©. to give a hiſtory: of 1 and his particular wars with 
sc thoſe who were called Meſagotæ + yet nothing pretiſe 


t and ſatisfactory could ever be obtained: not even in 


cc reſpect to the war. There is the ſame: uncertainty 


_ «© with-regard to the ancient hiſtory of the Perfians, as 
« well as that of the Medes and Syrians © we can meet 


& with little that can be deemed authentic, on account 
ec of the weakneſs of thoſe who wrote, and their uniform 
* 40 of fublet For finding that writers, who profeſs 


ec fedly deal in fiction without any pretenſions to truth, 
e wert regarded: they thought that they ſhould makes 


ce their writings equally acceptable, if in the ſyſtem of 
« their hiſtory they were to introduce circumſtances 


(0 Dr. Srukbh's Memojr wo Soc, Anda. Dec, 3d, 1761. 
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ec to the tragic poets, than to 
c nicus, and writers of that claſs. Even the generality 
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«which they had neither ſeen, nor Het, nor received 
4 upon the authority of another perſon : proceedinę 

c merely upon this principle, that they ſhould be moſt 
4 kely to pleaſe people's fancy, by . recourſe to 
vc -what was marvellous and new. On this account we 
<< may more ſafely truſt to Heſfod ond Homer, when they 
te preſent us with a [ft of demi _ and heroes, and even 


of hiſtorians who write about Alexander are not ſafely 
ce to be truſted: for they ſpeak with great confidence, 


<<; relying upon the glory the monarch whom they ces 


celebrate, and the remoteneſs of the countries in which 


„ he was engaged; even at the extremities of Aſia, at a 


5c great diſtance from us, and our concerns. This ren · 5 
te ders them very ſecure; for what is referred to a dis- | 


« tance is difficult to be: confuted. )* ied 100 , 


In another place Strabo goes on in the ſame Hin S 


«The writers, who muſt neceſſarily be appealed to, 


were in continual oppoſition, and contradicted one anther. 
« And show could it be otherwiſe ? for if they erred ſo 
e ſhamefully when they had ocular proof, how could 
% they ſpeak with aer where e were lead * 5 
8 © hearſay?” (g 
The Grecians, ſays Mr. Bryant, were 8 igno» > 
rant-in reſpe& to foreign events, they were a bigotted 
people, highly prejudiced in their own favour ; and ſo 
devoted to idle tradition, that no ene could wean 


them of their folly. (h) 


After ſuch a weight of evidence, ſays Mr Richardſon, | 
is there great preſumption in ſuppoſing, amidſt fo much 
error, ſome amendment poſſible? Can there be any im- 
propriety in the enquiry, how far the records, and the 


 kiftorians of a people might, in reſpect to their oun an- 


nale, correct the miſtakes and the ſictions of ſtrangers? 
Or, can there be much ee in e if wane 


-. 
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(f. P Strabo, Lib, ii. p. 774. 
(g) Lib. xv. p. 1006. 
(h) Mythology, vol. I. p. 100. and bs 
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the attention of ingenious and learned travellers: to the 
diſcovery of ſuch ancient materials, as might tend either 
to authenticate, or to confute the hiſtorians of more mo- 
dern times (i)? How ſlender, indeed, were the beſt pre- 


tenſions of the Greeks to any real knowledge of the hiſ- 


tory, language, or manners of ancient Perſia] Xenophon' 
and Cteſias were amongſt the few who could have even 
an opportunity of conſulting authentic: records; yet, by 
a ſingular fatality, there are not two productions of anti- 
quity more queſtioned than the Cyropedia of Xenophon, 
and: the Annals of Cteſi a.], Uo HG 2 lngtgs fy 
_ -" Notwithſtanding the ſentiments of Plato and Cicero, 
the Cyropcœdia has been followed, as an authentic hiſ- 
tory, by Africanus, Joſephus, Uſher, Prideaux- And 
the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory: conſider its autho- 
rity as far preferable to that of Herodotus. Scaliger, Eraſ- 
mus, and many others, look upon it, on the contrary, as 
a mere collection of figments. Dr. Jackſon, declaring it 
to be more feigned thian real, ſays, it has miſled every 
cc vyriter who: has attempted to follow it. The Doctor, 
at the ſame time, ſtyles Herodotus the moſt accurate and 
faithful hiſtorian, and conſiders Cteſias in a very diffe- 
rent light from the learned in general. To Cteſias, on 
the other hand, Sir I. Newton pays ſmall regard ; but to 
Herodotus, notwithſtanding the anathema of Strabo, he 
looks up with high reſpect. He calls him, - after Cicero, 
the Father of Hiſtery, and endeavours to reconcile With 
him every point of early chronology. When ſuch men 
differ, who can decide (x)? Ubi tanta eſt contentio, ibi 
vel nullam vel incertam eſſe veritatem. (i)) 


Vet, as St. Paul ſaid in another caſe, I think we may 
ſay in this, That God hath not left us without - @ witneſs, 
but hath given us certain notes and marks, if we were 


ſo diligent as to mark them, whereby we may eaſily point 


out the original habitations of the firſt colonies of man- 
kind. Among the various expedients by which learned 
| di] Differt, p. 396. 

k) Ib. p. 300k. 
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* INTRODUCTION. | 


men have” tried to clear up the miſt that hangs over the 
early accounts'of all _— none has been ſo generally 
approved in theory, or fuccofsfutly applied, as that 
Which makes identit —.— bs: ello fimllarity of lan« 
guage,” manners, an religions obſcrvances, its principal 
> — dation. Both ancient and modorn critics, ed 
ing on this plan, have made ſuch deductions from very 
ſeanty premiſes, as almoſt e N the certainty of a 
tri demonſtration. | 7 9 20 
The ſubje&, however, is by no means exhauſted: in 
the extenſive field of etymology eſpecially,” there is am- 
— room for every proficient in every tongue to exerciſe _ 
induſtry as well as ingenuity. Whoever will be at 
the trouble of comparing the common Iriſh, ſpoken 'ver= 
nacularly at this day, in the weſtern ſkivts of Europe, 
with the languages of the Eaſt now in uſe, and with. 
thoſe which for ages paſt have been preferved only in 
books, will not ea 7 perſuaded that chance ever pro- 
duced the plain analogies That every where prefent them: 
| ſelves to an obſervant eye. Chance may, and often does, 
produce reſemblances'; but whole tribes and fpecies of 
relatives and correlatives muſt have their foundation in 
nature, whoſe works 'are variouſly uniform. 
e is unresſonable to ſuppoſe, that the proper names 
of men, places, rivers, &. were originally impoſed in 
an arbitrary manner, without - regard to properties, eir- 
cumſtances, or particular occurrences '; we ſhould rather 
think,” chat in the earlieſt periods, and eſpeeially m— | 
| the uſe of letters was unknown, a name uſually conv 
a brief hiſtory of the thing ſigniſſed, and thus S 
as it were, by a method of artificial memory z manifeſt 
and numerous inſtances of this are the Patriarehal names 
recorded by Moſes. - 
Ppbe poets. were als 8 only kiflorknis of the Weed 
A886 ; and they, imitating the former uſage, are full of 
epithets exprefiive of remarkable qualities, properties, or 
local exploits. The firſt proſe ee ſtudied more to 
pleaſe after the manner of the Poets, than to inform their 
readers; and therefore are their works filled with i impro- 
bable ſtories, faid to be preſerved by tradition, and with 
_ EX» 
EY " et” Mn 
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| extravagant fictions, chieſſy calculated, for amuſement. 
Eyen the moſt. approved ancients muſt be read with ex- 


treme caution, compared with others, and with N | 


ſelves, fifted by the wa of juſt criticiſms and { 
times fubje@ed 1 to the ſevere torture of cxymologieal 


quifition. (m) 
Aſter this 1 the moi faguing n for 


the authenticity of the ancient Iriſh monuments, ſtill re- 


maining, cannot take it amiſs that we apply the ſame 
touchſtone to domeſtic as to foreign . ov By ſach 


analyſis perhaps s ſome rays may be admitted, whereby to 
2 rc who were the ancient inhabitants uf not only the 
Brivs Va. but of a confiderable pars of Worn Bu- 

| - rope 


* — this is not the only advantage we ſhall reap by ſuch 


inveſtigation ; many paſſages, in the writings of the ; 


7 Ae penman, become 1 thereby. (n) Reli- 


us cuſtoms and ccremonics,. borrowed: by the Jews 


om the idolatrous nations in the, Eaft, are often ex- 
preſſed by a ſingle word, the true fignification of which 
1s not to be found in the Hebrew, Chaldean, or Arabic 
languages s the ſame. words are frequently to be met in 
the Iriſh MSS. denoting. the ſame ceremony, a and this 
ſo deſcribed, as to leave no room for conjecture s for ex- 
ample, Samac, Smac, or Smag, in Iriſh, is the palm ef 
the hand: at the ooronation of a King, or the ordination 
of a Prieſt, the Chief Prieſt paſſed the palms of hath 


hands down the temples of the Prince or Prieft, and he 


em) The Fafterns all wrote their biſtories in Anigeae's. The 
#xyptians had their 41spaTixas op lag, hiſtorias Sacerdotales, and 
in every temple were iZyyura4l Interpretes, as Clememens Alex- 
andrinus calls them. The Greeks imitated the ians in writ- 
ing hiftorical /Enigmas, —Vilos inter Graves, qui ſaptentige famam adep- 
ti ſunt, res non ſermone perſpicuo propoſuiſſe, fed zenigmatibus inyol- 
viſe, (Pauſan. in Arcadicis,) Hiſtory informs us that the old Scythi 
were remarkable for their Aniginas and Hieroglyphics ; the modern 
Iriſh writers not able to diſcover this mode of writing, have underftood 


their Seanaches literally, and hence flow the abſurdities in the Iriſh hit. 


9 is hoc crederet ut barbara Getarum lirigu a Hebrajcam zreret 
en ? (Hieron. Ep. 6 Syrelam . * fub init. 15 8 
was 
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was then faid to be nat“ 3 hence ſmacd or ſmiatt," fignt- 
Le one ſet over the people: crioch ſmacu a 
vernment, from crioch a Territory; and, as a'verb, 
-ſmacdam is to govern. The fame word is uſed by Moſes, 
FR he put Joſhua in authority, with the ſame cerenio- 
= % And Joſhua the ſon of fun was full of the ſpirit 
of wiſdom 3 for Moſes JDD ſamach'd him, laying his 
7 hands upon him: and the children of Iſrael hearkened 
ge unto him, and did as the Lord commanded Moſes.” 
 (Denter.34: v. 9.) A ſecond example is in the Iriſh word 
amarcall, i. e. Signum X, that is, the fign with which the 
Emir, or Noble, was andi ed on the Jorehiead between 
the eyes; it is the ancient Hebrew, Samaritan, andiriſh 
X Thau; and hence aroſe the office of the Jewiſh Prieſts - 
called Immorcatim, or Immarcalin. Theſe, and many: 
other examples, will be fully detailed i in the courſe of this 
work. (o) See Note A. 8 
The annals of Ireland teſtify, that the ancient Triſh 
| were the deſcendants of Magog, conſequently they were 
ythians. As ſuch they have been eſteemed an illiterate 
and ſavage people- The Authors of the Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, to ſupport a ſyſtem, and too cloſely adhering to 
Greek authorities, deny the uſe of letters to the Seythi- 
ans; yet when they come to treat of the Tartars (the 
| 4eſcendants of theſe Scythians), they confeſs, it is more 
than probable,” that the 'Tartars had the uſe of letters, 
from the earlieſt times; and a modern author inſiſts, that 
the Iriſh had not letters, before the coming of Patrick into 
the Iſland: the reader will and fuch undeniable proofs of 
the ancient Iriſh” having had the uſe of letters, and of 
having been {killed in all the ſciences: of the times, as 
will leave great room to regret the deſtruct ion of records, 
monuments, &c. by our zealous Chriſtian miſfionaries 
on their arrival in that Iſland. 


As Scythians, the inhabitants of the Britannie Hes, 
prior to the final ſettlement of the Cymmerig, or Walſh, 
from Gaul, were to be deemed a barbarous people.” The 


(o) The Coptic ſmaroud, penedietas, is 2 the Iriſh ſmaorrod, anoint- 
8 | Smeared | in Englifh, 


modern : 


_ ad 
3 
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modern hiſtorian; making' no Uidinfdioa ating the No- 
made or Northern Soythian, and-the-civilized gr-Sou- 
thern Seythian of Armenia, has treated them as the Great 
Monteſquieu has the Tartars, and drawn conclufions 


which are by no means ſupported by: their nere or 


their government. p) 

Fe circumſtances, Gow Mr: Richardſon, tank ia 
leſs attended to, by ſome of our + greateſt writers, than a 

proper diſtinction between the ruder and the more poliſh- 


ed people who fill the immenſe extent of Tartary. Men 
totally diſſimilar are grouped together. under one indiſeri- 


minate character, merely becauſe they are known in Eu- 
rope by one general name. (q) 

With the Greeks, all were 83 but 8 
| The Hebrews, whoſe ancient Schools and Academies 
ſhone in all the learning of the Ages in which they flou- 

riſhed, were yet barbarous in the eyes of the Greeks. 
J. udmos barbarorum eſſe * tifſimes : ideoque ſolos illos, 


nee in ventum vitz utile, peer N 


ap. Joſeph. oon ee — 


* 


Perfian Nation, and are now known by the name of Tauranians, Theſe, 
ſays Sir William Jones, are the Scythians of our ancient Hiſtories who 


are ſaid to have invaded the Kingdom of the Medes about 640 Vears be- 


Fore Chriſt; but eur beſt hifforians are apt to confound them with the Scytbians 
of the North. (Hiſtory of Perſia, p. 45 * 


The King of theſe Teuranians or Scythians ſeems proper! to have | 
ES 


ſerved'the title of Afrafiab. that is, Furber of the Perfians:\ The fa 
Othman, who now reign at Conſtantinople,” are willing to be reputed def- 
cendants from this King of Touran, and are flattered with the Epithet of 
£ frafiab Jab or powerful as Afraſiab. (Jones Hiſt. of Perſia, 44-) But 
is Title there is reaſon to think deſcended to them from Phenizs Pharſe. 
King of Pontus, of whom in the following Hiſtory, Pbars from whence 
Afrafiab was the general name of theſe Yo Scythians, from their 


'  Breat Anceſtor Pherius Pharſa. 
(q) Diſſert. p. 146. It ſeems probable 121 Herodotus, that neither 


the Scythians nor the Thracians were unacquainted with the Aſſyrian let- 
ters. (Un, Hiſt, vol. XX) © A conſiderable part of the Seythians had a 


body of laws, to regulate their conduct by, is atteſted by Ephorws. (Item, 


Hiſtory of Turks, Tartars, &c,). The Scythians have been highly extol- 


led by Ephorus and Strabo, for their wiſdom, juſtice, integrity, and moſt 


ſublime friendſhip—it ſhould ſeem therefore, that this people had not 
an excellent ſyſtem of civil and religious inſtitutions, but likewife A 
87 8 motive to an obſervance of them. (idem. : a 
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The Spaniards, whom Strabo allows to have been 2 


. 
* 
- 


lettered people from an early period, were ſtill denomi- 
nated Barbarians, by the pedantic. Grecks. 


_ >» Grecia: Ilamava Barbara a la gente 
que ſus Ciencias, i Ritos, no bevia, en an3il 
de que fingio en Parnaſo tener fuente. 
Roma, quando uſurpò la Monarquia, 
1 junto con las ciencias, a ſu Erario wt 0 
el Teſoro del Mundo concurria. 
Al inculto Eſpanol fu tributario b viz 
tambien le llamò Barbaro, i agora 
es nombre de ignorantes ordinario. ee 
. upercio Leonardo. p. 74.) 


1 


In the following pages, if will appear, that the bod 
of Magogian Scythians, of whom we treat, were a po- 
liſned people before they left Aſia; the firſt aſtronomers, 
navigators, and traders, aſter the flood, and courted by 
the Arabs, the Canaanites, the Jews, and Egyptians, to 
ſettle among them. That, from their firſt ſettlement in 
Armenia, they ſoon paſſed down the Euphrates to the 
Perſian Gulph, round the Indian Ocean, to the Red Sea, 
up the coaſt of the Mediterranean almoſt to Tyre. The 
Greeks knew them by the names of the Phœnicians ot the 
Red Sea, by Icthyophagi and Troglodyte : in Scripture 
they are called Am Siim or Ship people, and Naphuth De- 
ri or Maritime folks. (r) +20 bt "3" 
Theſe ſoon mixed with the Dadanites and Canaanites, 
allied with them, and were abſorbed under the general 
name of Pheenicians ; yet ſtill among themſelves were 
diſtinguiſhed/as the ſons of Japhet Gadul. Theſe aſſer- 
tions the author of this Vindication thinks can be well 
ſupported by ſacred and profane hiſtory, and with great 
deference ſubmits them to the learned reader. 
ry : 8 


[er) The Dori ſettled on the Coaſt of Gaul. Aborigines primos in his 
regionibus quidam viſſas eſſe firmerunt Celtas nomine Regis ambabiles & 
matris ejus vocabulo Galatas dictos; ita enim Gallos ſermo Græcos ap- 
pellat: Alii Dorienſes antiquiorem ſecutos Herculem Oceani locos habi- 


Due 


taſſe confines. (Amn. Marcell. L. 15.) 


The Greeks (and the Latins their Copyiſts) have made 
ſtrange havock of the names Getbi and Sæythi (s) from 


a fondneſs for the letter 8, they oy prefixed it to 
the proper names indifcriminately with other words, and 


thus confounded two nations as different in their origin as 
any two people can be; this has been juſtly obſerved by 
the learned he. Lex. Suio Goth. in voce Goter:.. viz. 
<« id tantum monebo, Grecos qui vocibas ſæpe 8 præpo- 
* ſuere, Gothorum nomen in 'Scytharum commutaſſe, 


te quippe qui decent, ipſoſmet indigenas nomine Scytha- 


“ rum ſemet non appellaſſe.” ' 


* 


To a common reader, it muſt appear the reveries of 


an etymologiſt to eompare the language and deities of the 


Brahmans with thofe of the ancient Iriſk 3 but to the phi- 
loſopher, who has peruſed the works of that learned aſtro- 
Homer, Monfieur Bailly, there will appear folid reaſon 
for ſo doing: the Brahmans and Guebres were originally 
2 mixture of Dedanites and Perfians, or Scythians. Fo- 
hi, the civilifer of the Chineſe, was a Scythian. The 
Japoneſe were Scythians. 5 85 1 
Anacharfis, a Scythian, was admired by Solon, for 
his learning. Abaris, an Hyperborean Scythian, and 
Prieſt of Apollo, was revered by all Greece: for his pro- 
found wiſdom and learning. Suidas teſtifies that he 
wrote a Treatiſe on Theogony, and feveral other works. 
Hunc Abrrim, teſte Suida, præter alia multa, ſeripfiſfe 
Theogoniam; ideoque' Mundi orgines : nam ea cbn- 
junQa erant apud veteres. (Burnel. Archo. Phil.) 

Deucalion, who carried the worſhip of Adonis into 
Syria, was a Scythian. Zoragſter, if not a Scythian, 
at leaſt ſtudied Aſtronomy in Seythia; Aſtronomy took 
Its rife in the Lat. of 49® or 50®; here the Arts had their 
birth, and from thence ſpread towards the Sutn. 


It will not be ſarpriſing to finch a people, at length fix- 


ed in a ſequeſtered corner of the Globe, whoſe hiſfory by 
their frequent migrations muſt confequently defend much 


(s) A mala enim vulgi pronunciatione mala ſoriptio, & mala fcriptio 
[rw wg ON poſſetati. Io. de Laet. Et verbs valent uſu ſecut nummi: 
uint. ND OE 222 
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on tradition, work up the events of their anceſtors in 
Armenia, Perſia, Aſſyria, Spain, &c. into one hiſtory. 
of the country they at preſent poſſeſs: nay even to bor- 
row. events of their other Colonies, which never were 
tranſacted by themſelves: it is a foible common to all 
J ᷣ ̃ ᷣ /// ᷣ ᷣ ᷣ ͤ v ˙ ae 
It is to be obſerved, ſays Mr. Bryant, that when Co- 
lonies went abroad and made any where a ſettlement, 
they ingrafted upon their antecedent hiſtory the ſuhſequent 
events of the place. And as in thoſe days they could car- 
ry up the Genealogies of their Prince to their very ſource, 
it will be found that the firſt King in every Country un- 
der whatever title deſigned, was the Patriarch, the Fa- 


ther of mankind. (Memoire read at A. S. London, 


1772.) f CCTCCCCFCCCCC odor at 1954 
21 muſt beg leave to repeat, that, whenever I mention 
the Iriſb, I mean alſo the Erſe, or Highlanders of Scot- 
land. From a long attention to their ancient hiſtory, 
manners, religion, antiquities, and languages, we pro- 
nounce them to have been one people; the poſſeſſors of 
the Brittannic Ifles, before the arrival of the Cymmeri, 
and by them thruſt to the North of Scotland, to Ireland, 
and to Man; in vain, therefore, do theſe nations diſpute 
%% TE oy 5 
Many plauſible arguments have of late been uſed, by 
the writers of Scotland, to prove the antiquity of the Er/e 
over the 1ri/h. - The moſt ingenious are thoſe of Dr. 
Macpherſ6n, whoſe errors I beg leave to reQify (t). He 
«*< ſays, that the indigenal name of the Caledonians is the 
only one hitherto known among their genuine deſcen- 
«. dants, the Highlanders of Scotland. They call them- 
ſelves Albanichto this day. All the illiterate Highlan- 
««- ders are as perfect ſtrangers to the national name of 
« "Scot, as they are to that of Parthian or Arabian. If 
a common Highlander is aſked of what country he is, 
he im diately anſwers, that he is an Albanich or Gael. 


kt) Critical Diſſertations on the origin, antiquities, &c. of the Caledo- 
nians, by John Macpherſon, D. D. miniſter of Slate, in the Iſle of Sky. 
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It is unneceſſary to produce authorities to ſnew that 
ce the iſland, which now goes under the name of Britain, 
«© was in early ages called Albion. To ſearch for a He- 
ec brew or Phoenician etymon of Albion has been the fol- 
c ly of ſome learned writers. In vain have ſome at- 
cc tempted to derive it from the White Cliffs near Dover, 
4 or from a Greek word, which ſignifies a certain ſpecies 
5 of grain, or from a gigantic ſon of Neptune 
In the Celtio language, of which: ſo many different 
cc dialects were diffuſed over all the European nations of 
5, the Weſt and North, and, let me add, the Scythians 
6 of Aſia, the vocable Alp, or Alba, ſigniſies higb. Of 
* the Alpes Grajæ, Alpes Pœninæ, and the. Alpes Baſ- 
t tarnicæ, every man of letters has read. In the ancient 
© language of Scotland, Alpes fignifies, invariably, an 
% eminence. The Albani near the Caſpian Sea, the 
Albani of Macedon, the Albani of Italy, and the Al- 
« banick of Britain, had all the ſame right to a name 
founded on the ſame characteriſtical reaſon, the 
c heighth or raughneſs of their reſpective countries. The 
* ſame may be ſaid of the Gauliſn Albici near Maſſelia. 
“ It was natural enough for man, who had been once 
<« ſettled in the low plaing of Belgium, to give the name 
c of Alba, or Albin, to Britain, on comparing the face 
or appearance of it to that of their former country. 
And it is to be obſerved, that almoſt all the local names 
of the Celtic tongue are energetical, and deſcriptive 
<< of the peculiar properties or appearance of places. 
4 That all the territories once poſſeſſed by the old Ca- 

© ledonians were formerly called A in Galic, and 
* Albania in the Latin of the latter ages, is certain be- 
< yond contradi ction. But had the Scots of Britain come 
7 originally from Ireland, their Latin name would have 
<6. been very probably Hiberni, and their Gallic one un- 
4 doubtedly remain Eirinich: : i e 
„To ſtrengthen: the obſervation I. am to make, it is 
66. Almoſt needleſs to mention the Ionians of Afia, the 
«© Phocæans of Gaul, the Boii of Germany, &c. all 

„ theſe, and other innumerable colonies, who leſt their 
«c native countries, and planted themſelves in foreign 
| uns! | regions, 


- 


* 
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66. regions, made a point of retaining the proper names 
$i 5 thoſe nations from which _ wene: originally 
ce ſpru 
Had the Scots of Britain been 4 colony from: Ire- 
cr ws in ſpite of all the hard things ſaid by Strabo, 
6 Mela, Solinus, and others; to the | prejudice. of the 
4e old Hibernians ; nay, if the univerſal oonſent of 
80 mankind, inſtead of three or four ancient writers, had 
«<< agreed in calling the Iriſh Savages, Cannibals, &c. 
<< the Scots, notwithſtanding, would have admired their 
« anceſtors ſuperſtitiouſly, and retained: their name; 
cc rather than degrade themſelves into F{banich; But no 
«© Britiſh Scot has ever yet called himſelf an Hibernian 
« in a learned language, nor Eirinich in his on mo: 
<< ther tongue. Every Scot. who underſtands the Galic 
ce calls himſelf, as I obſerved before, either Gael, that 
<< is, one of the Coltæ, or Albanich 3 in other e a 
, genuine Briton.” 
The Doctor firſt: neden good 8 that the 
name of Albania was common to the whole Iftand, and 
not locally con fined to the Mountainous parts of Scot- 
land. The general features of England are not monn- 
tainous, /particularly that part oppoſite the Continent 
would not appear ſo to a Belgian. Confequently, Al- 
bania was. not derived from Alb or Alp, high. We muſt, 
therefore, ſeek the Etymon in ſome other language. 
The learned Doctor has forbidden an y reſearches for 
the word in the Oriental tongues : this is preſump 
tive; he muſt not exclude that of the Pero H:- 
berni, the | Inhabitants of the Iſland before the Britons 
arrived: thoſe inhabitants who gave names to all the 
great features of the country, which LIhwyd ace 
are not derived in the Welſh Diale ct. 
In the Erſe or Iriſn we find ban, the corruption of 
Laban, to fi gnify light; the word is Phoenician and 
Chaldee, from 13% laban, inflammare, whence bx, 
Alban, Lux matutina, Oriens, Aurora. (Bochart (t)- 5 


- (t) In like manner I, or Lux, lumen, ſplendor, Ae b | 


matutina, mane, diluculum, Ignis accenſus et lucens, flamma z. foeus, 
As a verb, PN, and JN, or and ar, Juxit, illuxit NI hir, illumi- 
navit, tucem emifit, illuſtrayit, lucidam fecit: inflammavit. 


In 
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In like manner from the Hebrew 275 lahab, Tomaiiin 
derives Ert lahet, whence, Lux, lumen 3 Saxon. Leoht, 


L 
3 of the Canning den the Faro aud 
pian Seas: was into Iberia and Albania, i. e. n Ebr. 
rr pm bg Alban, or ; Weſt and Eaſt; bence Iberia, a 
name of Spain and Ibernae, or Hibernia, the Ultima 
habitatio, or habitatio Occidentalis(u). 

The local poſitions: of the two Britannic Ifles Sone 
quently gave the names of lIernia and Albania; that is 

Aharun- ai, the Weſtern Iſland, and was 
. rho the Eaſtern Iſland from the firſt 2 
the Lake, near Tarteſſus (w); and hence Lough Abern, 
now called EZ#rne, in Ireland, which discharge into 
the Weſtern Ocean: The Chaldees wrote this word 
WIR Aoria (x), whence the Iriſn Jar, the Weſt (y) 
from Alban we have the Albus pagus, a Myoſhorno diſtat 
duodus, aut tribus curſibus, verſus ad Ortum (=). 

Hence alfo, I think, is derived rn Pe-harun, 
1. e. the Ripa Oceidentalis, now the Pyrenæi, becauſe 
they extend to the Weſtern Shore, as the ab, Alban, 
or Alpes, do to the Eaſtern of Gaul (a). 

I acknowledge that Alp, or Ailp, in the Iriſh and 
Erſe, do ſignify high; but I deny the words were ever 
applied to Topographical deſcriptions," becauſe they do 
not betoken a great eminence or altitude; Alp in that 
caſe became Alt, as Alt- Oiſin, i. e. Offian” 8 Mountain 
in the County of Donegal, which the Scots would re- 
move to their own . if poſſible 3 ; the root of 


(o) Bechert, 0. 8. C. 636 ; 5 
(v Bochart, Geo. Sacr. C. 605. | 
..(*)- N Occidens in uſu Perfico per aneiphraſin Plantavit i in 


(y) ruin or Fuineach was another name of- Ireland, tynonymeus to 
Jerna from the Syrian Fenia or Phenia, occafus ſolis. In a former 
- work, 1 have obſerved that the Iriſh might have named the Erſe Eile- 

donnach, or the good tribes, to diſtinguiſh them from the 0+ om 
whom they named Cui-ban, or the white foreigners, i. e. JA e 
(+) Ptolemy. 

(a) The Spaniſh name of the Pyrenzans, is Montes de Aſpa, 83 
De aphas terminus. finis. Veſper, Heb, Apbſe-Erets finis terre, &C, 
| The Spaniſh name correſponds with — | 

which 
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which 38-29 Ol, or Hol (b), i. e. exetIſus'; — an 
Eminence was expreſſed by Mul, as the Mul of Cantire 
in Scotland; the Mountains of Bela-Mulach, in the 
County of Waterford in Ireland, &c. &c: from 555 Mol, 
mote wing Eminentia. Alp implies a ſmall altitude, 2 
hill, an aſcent, and is ex preſſed by the Letter A; ſee the 


Triſh Dictionaries: hence it ſignifies a Cart, a Waggon, 
2 Chariot, becauſe it elevates the rider. It is the Orien- 
tal Alp or Alep, the firſt letter of the Alphabet, which 


ifies in Chaldee the Trunk f 4 7 ree, out of which. 
all the reſt of the alphabet did grow ; it is therefore ex- 


preſſed in Syriac and Arabic by a ſingle ſtroke J, 43 ; 


in Samaritan it reſembles the trunk and branches 


As it ſignifies the trunk of a tree in Chaldee, ſo it ex- 
pfreſſes a ſhip, not only becauſe the firſt Veſſels or Canoes 


were made of the trunks of trees, hut becauſe it reſemble 
Nawis ingens, a large Ship with its trees or maſts, wit 
an additional Alep, as x οσπ ; whence, in Syriac, e 


a Sailor, and probably the name Alphred, Alphric, c. 


hence A in Iriſh. a ſmall nee and N 1 Hebrew, 
ere 
\ Theſe names were evidently. give n r an |. Ocicntal- 
ple, who colonized the Weſtern. part of the World; 


who called that diviſion of the Globe 235y orb, whence 


Eorp or Europa, and the Hebrides on the Welt. of 
Scotland. 
Who, on 1 of the 8 Iles, 5 the. 
Eaſtern Albania, and the Weſtern Ierna, or Iberna. 
Who finding the North of Scotland (that is, the Nor- 
thern part of the Eaſtern Iſland), cold and barren, nam- 
ed it Gholedinab, i. e. M Chol. terra frigida, ſicca & 
ſterilis nu denah, Orientalis; Who ſtill finding a 'coun- 


try more eaſtward, named it Dinahmarchk, i. e. mT 


denah, Eaſtern, merhk, more diſtam, (hence 


Macedonia quæ eſt Albania.) 


Who finding the Scylly Iſtands to be barren A 
called them ev ula ah-raſh, 5 i. e. the barren * 
T Gebelin. Dict. "Xa, Latin. | Sas £0 

gi and, 
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and, whence | Silures ; and ho! \Gncding | Bilan nan 


bound in minerals, named it N] y aprutinaly l e 
(e) Terra mineralis, whence the-Iriſh name of it Brütan- 
agi; and who finding an Iſland centrical between Bri- 
tain and Ireland, named it 9) Mendz, whence Manx, 


or the Iſle of Man; yet the poets derive the name from 


Mananann, or the God of the Sea, as hereafter (d). 
Who gave the name Caſtiraoi to the Silarve//beukble. 
they abounded in tin, à name brought with them from 
Caucaſus; for Cau or Co ſigniſies a mountain, and C 
oar, iron oar, Cgſtir, tin, lead, i. e. Royal Oar, don- 
cealed in the earth, whence the Chaldaic | and rabie 
N ο p Caſtira (e. {7 11; esa 
Who, for diſtinction fake; Cab another Illand on 
the Weſt coaſt of Scotland Ma Bua, i. e. Oecaſus Solis, 
whence d Ai: regio, inſula & Bua, formed the name 
Euboea, both on that coaſt and in the Mediteffanean, 
their ſituation being all to the weſtward; hence Bua Sacte, 
the Weſtern Navigators, or Baſques, or Baſcanians of 
JIpain, a name given them by the Tyrians; from their 
5 being the; firſt navigators to the Weds: a name they glo- 
ried in, and ſtill preſerve h een 
This derivation of the name * Britain is not Bortl : "4 
we find it given by the ancients to many Countries 
abounding in mines, and we likewiſe find it to be the 
allowed origin of the name © of Britain by our Engliſn 
Antiquaries. f ? 
98% There were the nd Britinzc on the Geld n 
near Cape Cantin, where the give a weight of Gold for 
a like weight of Salt. (Abr. Peritſal- Itin. Mundi; writ- 
ten in Hebrew) — Ther are, ſays the ſame Author, the 
Tia the 50 Saat anon _ the name of 
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(e) Plantavi ae b hh oy Irop Y * e . ces : — — * 


(mend) in medio umbilico terre. "Ezek, xxxviit.. 12, 'Chaldee A 
(e) Selavonire Koffiter, frannum. Zuio⸗ Gothice Kaſter ne. 
Gr; Nac reßog . Vide Tommaffin. Gloff. Febr. „ Ihre, Lex. Sui 


Goth.) N. B. Cas '6f Ceas is Oar in general. Iron ſtane teh lies 
above ground, but lead and tin 850 a, , concealed in the earth 3 Aer : 
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Senegei Britini, and in this kingdom, adds Peritſal, I am 
perſuaded: wasthe Ophir of Solomon, where he [ſent his 
fleets to, from the Red Sea.” Hence Bretini or Bertins 
in Italian ſigniſies copper-coloured ; like one working 
„ viri aliquantulum nigri ficut Bretini 1. e. 
Melatti & Criolii. Hyde Syntag. p. 152— | 

Hence the Iriſh Bruth-oir a refiner of Metals. — 

This name was given to our Scythi when- inhabiting 
Caucaſus, i. e. Co-Ceas, the Mountain of mines, as the 
name ſignifies in Iriſh and Arabic. n 

The ingenious Mr. Fofter, in his travels on the Con- 
tinent, found a Map wherein the inhabitants of Mount 
Caucaſus, on the confines of the Euxine Sea, are deno- 

minated Britons. On the 1 3th Nov. 1766, this Gentle- 
man preſented a Memoir to the Society of Antiquaries of 

London, on this people, thinking them the origin of the 
IJ 5 fioo7 fo 117097 2407 

On the 20th Nov. following, he exhibited the Map, 
and in the Minutes of that day's proceedings I find the 
following remark : / The Map is on a large Scale, and 
te the- diſtrict aſſigned to the Britons is very clearly 
«© marked out—but, as Mr. Foſter has never been on 
the ſpot himſelf, and is totally unacquainted with any 
«< words in the language of that people, and reſts the 
credit of the whole of his authority on the vouchers 
<< eited by him, and his reaſoning thereon, the Society 
£6 poſtpone their opinion on this Subjecc . 

. Laſtly,” we find this Derivation acknowledged by the 
Engliſh Antiquarian, who probably had it by tradition. 

In the laſt edition of Leland. V. 4. is the following 
extract from the Bibliotheca Eliot. A written book 
of 20 leaves founde in an hollow ſtone, kyveried with 
* a ſtone in digging for a foundation at Yvy Chirch by 
ec Saresbyri. Britania quaſi Brytania becauſe it was fertile 
«of mines of Metalle. Eliot will have it to be Pritainia.” 

Verſtegan writes it Pritaina and the ancient Welch 
wrote it Prydyn. We ſhall ſhew the origin of the ſtory 
of Brutus in the: firſt Chapter of this Work: Our Sou- 
chern Scythians or ancient Triſh were well ſkilled in mi- 
nerals : there is every probability that they were the firſt 

| a g diſcoverers 
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difcoverers'of Tin, and%of thie art 6f making Glaſs, be! 
cauſe the Oriental names of theſe metals, are allowell'to 
be foreign, not of Hebrew origin, and we ſhall prove 
r T To gee Tg. 
1. Tin. Bach: obſerves, the Orientaliſts had ſo many 
ways of writing Keaſtir (Tin) it is a proof of its being a 
foreign word. In the Chaldee we find it written Gifrun; 
in the Arabic we have Kulac, Ruſas, Arzeez, Reb, all 
ſignifying fufib/e. In the Triſh Ceas or Keas fignifies the 
Ore, but ſtanna or /aonadh, is to flow, a fuſion, w ence 
flanna, the Vat to receive the firſt running of beer in 
brewing. Hence the old Engliſh cen an carthen veffel 
ſill uſed in London to contain ſmall beer. Pliny there- 
fore rightly defines Stannum (Tin) to be, is qui primus 
fluit in fornacibus ſiquor Stannum appellatur- _ (Hift. 
Nat. L. 34. c. 36.) Hence Voſſius attempts to devive 
it from sa fluo, whilſt Perottus goes the Conttaty wa 
to work, Stan num, inquit, a ſtando dictum viderf poteſt, 
uod in fornacibus primum fluat, ac per fe ft. 
The Iriſn annam to flow, is certainly the Chaldee 
nt Stn, whence prem heſtain, mingere, urinare, 
Stam i. e. Urina, is now uſed in no other ſehſe. 
2. Glaſs. In Triſh Gloine, Gline, or Glaine from 


Glinn, pure, clear, light, bright, the fłky: hence gui 
more bright. In the zd ch. of Ifai. v. 23. we read of 
n glinim glaſſes, looking-glaſſes. Some Lexi - 
coniſts derive it from 554 gelah, f. e. revelate, nam ſpe- 
cula revelant maculas faciei. Others, ' ſeeing the word 
ſignified tranſparent, have ſtrained hard to make this 
word ſignify tranſparent ſmocti, quoting Horace, ne cor- 
pus penè nudum videri queat; even Kimchi Result 
thi rine tene 2195 27 099 207 20/7 P30 
Synonimous to Ghoine is the Iriſh” Scath and Scathan, 
which more diſtinctly implies a mirror, from Scath, an 
image, a ſhadow, a reflection: it is the Hebrew u Eih, 
imago, piQura, © The Tyrians, to whom bit by bon 
imparted the art, made ſad havock of this word, writ- 
ing it Frm zkukith, i. e. Vitram, mirror; hence 
this word in Job, 28. 17. is taken for cryſtal, ſuppoſing it 
to be derived from f zak, clear. In the Talmud we 
N C 2 | 1 95 find 
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find the word corrupted, into gugitha and in Targum 
Jobi 28. 18. it is ſaid to be ſynonimous to zkakith: but 
the original word is the Iriſh or the Scythian Scatb. 
Dr. Stukel giving an account of a glaſs urn diſcovered 
in the Ie of. ly in the year 1757 (f), obſerves; that 
the Britons were famous for glaſs manufaQory, which he 
looks upon as. a ſtrong. preſumptive: proof, that Britain 
| was originally peopled from Tyre: That the inducement | 
the Tyrians had to come and ſettle there, he thinks was 
the Corniſh Tin, and that Hercules of Tyre brought the 
firſt. Colony thither.”—<< He further obſerves, that he 
readily diſcovers. the Erſe and Iriſh to be the remains of 
our old Britiſh race, who built Hury and Stonehenge, 
and are buried in the magnificent Barrows around there.” 
The latter part of the DoQor's conjecture I believe to 
be perfectly right, and that the Erſe and Iriſh were the 
inhabitants, of Britain before. the Cummerig or Welch— 
and. that they built Stonehenge was the tradition of the 
country, when the Saxons firſt poſſeſſed Britain, is 
clear from the Saxon Chronicles quoted by Abp. Uſher. 
But as to the manufacture of Glaſs, 1 muſt diſſent 
from the learned Doctor, that the Britons, meaning the 
Welch, were ever poſſeſſed of that art. It is evident 
from the venerable Bede, they were ignorant of it: his 
words are too explicit, to admit a doubt. Anno 4to. 
Ecgfridi. Regis A. D. 674. Benedictus Biſcop Abbas 
Minumathenſis, Galliam petens, Cæmentarias abſtulit, 
ui. lapideam ſibi Ecclefiam juxta Romanorum morem 
cerent. Perfecto opere, miſit Legatarios Galliam, qui 
Vitri factores adducerent, Britannis incognitas artifices, 
ad cancellendas Eccleſiæ feneſtras.— And Stubbs in his 
Acts of the Bp. of York ſays, that Wilfred jun. who 
died As P. 11, was the firſt; that brought workers in 


fone and-glaſs windows into England. 


If the. Welch Britons had ever poſſeſſed this art, they 5 
would not have loſt it, becauſe; glaſs beads was an or- 
nament of the Sacerdotal dreſs. of the Britiſh. Druids; 


we may therefore conclude they purchaſed them ol the 
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Sie is not preſumption! t to derive thele Oriental names 
hians”w 


: e. the Scythick or Iriſi language ; the 


1 


treat of were Perſians and Parthians, and their agg 
was Phecnician, Syrian or Chaldalc. Ling 
Syriaca ſeu Chaldaica Parthis, Medis, Perfifque necnon 
& Elamitis communis erat. (Thommaffin Gloſſ: Un. 
Hæbr. Præf. 9. 1v. ) Hæc autem Syriaea ſeu Chal- 
daica lingua ea eſt, quam paulò poſt Babylogic captivi- 
2 AY EN WEE JUN omnes didicertint. 
1 tba); : en r e 22 
1 In vain do the Erſe and Iriſn dude ved boaſt of 
their antiquity over each other; both were in poffefton 
of the Britannie Iſles at the ſame time; both were driven 
to their preſent abodes in the ſame inſtant. One, inha- 
biting the Eaſtern” Iſland, called himſelf Albunich; the 
other, inhabiting the Weſtern Iſland, properly named 
himſelf Jarnach, or Eirineach; but boch preſer ved che ge 
neral name of Gaedbl, or bm Gadul, i. e. the deſcen- 
dants of Japhet, by Magog, to diſtinguiſn "themſelves. 
from the Sons of Gomer, &. with whom they mixed in 
their migrations. In vain do the Scots make a diſtine- | f 
tion betwixt'Gaodball and Gael; their anceſtors wrote it — 
Gaedal and Gaodhal, as the Iriſh, but by a vicious pro- 
nunciation, not long introduced, the 4 er "af pirate 


and loſt its ſound (g). WHR N 


4. Iar-ghael (properly lar- edhil), ſays. ; Di Mie 
56 pherſon,''is that diviſion of the Weſton Highlands 
cc vrhich is part! comprehended within the County of 
5 fignifies the Weſtern Gael, or 
6 Caledonians, in contradiſtinction to the Picts and 
e Caledonians, who poſſeſſed the Faſt coaſt of Scot- 
% land.” Can there be a gar proof of our deriya- 


% Argyle. It p 


tion of the name Caledonia wat 


0 2 
* 


(80 By. Gal. or el the Erſe: mak lim mean 2 . nee 
in all their writings, Gall an Engliſhman. or low country Scotcbhman; 
Galldachd, the low country of Scotland. (See Shawe's Dia, of tb 
Erſe and Iriſh.) adage $0 OY et erg Lexicon Geogr. Fer- 
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% They never called themſelves : Scots,“ the Doctor 


ſays; yet he inform us, that the procurators, ſent hy I 
< che ſtates. of Scotland, to plead their cauſe againſt — 
King Edward, before the Court of Rome, contended 
*< ſtrenuoully, that the Scots were deſcended-from? Scota, 
i, the, daughter; of Pharach King of Egypt. That this 
«« Scota came into Scotland, together with her ſon Erc, 
« :whom ſhe had 8 or Gadelus. That Ar- 
% gadia, or rather Jarghael; derived its name from the 
te progeny of that ſon and father. In fine, that the old 
ename of Albania was changed into that of Scotia, as 
s ſoon as the Scots were ſettled in that Iſland; and the 
Scots did, ever ſince that period, retain their name 
and independance, while the Britons of the Southern 
4 diviſion changed their name and maſters frequent- 
b 8 1 y JC A OY 
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This is the Hiſtory of the Iriſh, and of all the: Gaed- 
hal. In, the following pages we ſhall ſhew the allegori- 
cal meaning of Scota, :Pharaoh's daughter, and the true 
derivation of the name of Scythians. en 
If this was not the general antient hiſtory of all the 
Southern Scythians, how comes it that the Caledonian 
biſtory ſhould correſpond: in all particulars, fabulous and 
real, with that of the Iriſh ? If the Caledonians had 
really loſt all records of their origin, can it be thought 
that ſo wiſe a people would, in the 13th Century, have 
borrowed of the Iriſh a hiſtory, that in all appearance is 
. ²˙— *. ⅛˙¹ M ;ÜͥÜẽà omar we 
The fact is, it was the tradition of the bards and ſean- 
achies of both nations, who were one people from their 
departure from the Caſpian Sea (many ages before the 
birth of Chriſt), till the 16th Century of the preſent Ara, 
when it was thought proper to make a diſtinction through 
national prejudice. l tu 7 Bd 
Very little is to be found in hiſtory, ſacred or pro- I 
[ fane, of the Sons of Magog, expreſsly by name; all I 
| agree that he was the father of the Scythians, and ori- 
ginally planted in Armenia with Mefhech and Tubal. 


(tm) Difſertation, p. 14. 


Bere ſus, 
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FDereſus, a Chaldæan by birth and a very ancient hiſ- 
-torian, ; affirms, that Scytha was the firſt King of Arme- 
nia; and that his hiſtory was collected from the books of 
the Seythians and Chaldeans. From hence they extended 
into Maſepotamia, Battria, and Eaſt ward to Hindeſlan, 
_ Thibet,: Tartary, and to China and Japan. Sacm, nam 
& BaQrianam occupaverunt, & optimam Armeniæ tel- 
lurem, quam a ſe Saccaſenam denominaverunt (i), 
The Brahmins are ſuppoſed by Monſ. Bailly to have 
been originally from Caucaſus, and laſtly from n 
and the Miſſionary Father Georgius proves the Tibetans 
to have been Scythians. In my opinion both theſe -peo- 
ple proceeded from that mixture of Seythians and De- 
danites recorded in the Iriſn hiſtory. The Dedanites 
are called Tuatha Dadann, the deſcendants of Cuſn; and 
they accompanied the Scythians weſtward to Pheenicia, 
and thence to Spain and to Ireland. The Books of the 
Brahmins relating to Philoſophy are ſaid to be written in 
Chaldaic.. In the Min. of the Soc. of Antiq. of London 
is the following extract of a letter from a merchant in the 
E. Indies, to his friend Mr. Hollis, dated Benares, ad 
Dec. 1565. CCC 
* Caſbi is the Univerſity of the Bramins, ſituated on 
the 8. Side of the Ganges in a fine Country, 60 miles 
from Bengall.— The city is large, well built, the houſes 
of hewn ſtone. The inhabitants are much more von- 
verſable than thoſe of the province of Bengall. 2 
them are {aid to be many men of learning, who teac 
the Hanſerit and Perſian languages. But what is moſt 
extraordinary, there are ſome who ſtudy the Chaldaic, 
in whieh it ſeems their Books of Phyſick are chiefly 
written. (Min. A. S. 19 Feb. 76)j. )))) 
The Empire of the Scythians over Aſia was 1500 years 
anterior to that of the Aſſyrians (k). The Scythians 
having at different times very remote, poſſeſſed diffe- 
rent parts of Afia, their Colonies frequently changing 
eget bas s IAT bed 100 LT Wo ae Fo ve MILES: 
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their name, eaſfly loſt the remembrance of — 
The Seythians conquered India and Aſia before the time 
of Abraham, the father of the people of God. He is 
modern comparatively ſpeaking with the Satẽ - with 
them we muſt ſeek for the — remote antiquities, and 
their hiſtory is the moſt ancient of all hiſteries (m). 
The Monguls, deſcended from the Sacæ, live at preſent 
in the ſame Country poſſeſſed: by>their aneeſters. The 
Kalkas, a tribe of the Monguls, inhabit the ancient Serica, 
watered by che Kerlon and Salinga Theſe'Kaikos extend 
to the Indiat, to Thibet; and to the frontiers of China (n). 
The ® Faponeſe, deſcendants of the Scythians, ſtill pre- 
ſerve the name of Sace, in Salai one of their principal 
Cities. Nangan- Salat, Amanga⸗ Sabai mark the Nang 
and Amang of the Scythians, from whom many of the 
Mountains, Rivers and Tracts of een tw Japan, have | 
taken their'denomination. 1. O03 FIRES 224 
Armenia was originally of great extent ; the Kiſh 
hiſtory extends it from the Caf} — and: \Euxins Seas 
tothe junction of the Tigris an Euphrates, and from 


the Tigris" Weſt to the Mediterrancan Sca. De Heérbe- 
lot ſays, that the Eaſtern people often gave the name of 


Armeniah to thoſe nations, the Greeks and Romans 
oalled Parthians,- or Penſant, for both derive from the 
ſame Origin ; the letter 1j 4s pronounced as S. by the 


Turks” and Perſant; and int another place he ſa ye, the 


Country of Armenia was the ancient Parthia >! — 


De Arminah; (Armenia) Vir Gog nunoupatus, ex 
Magoga Provincia Dav. De Pomis. p. 16.) The Mago- 
gianò were Stvthians, Armenia unde primùm hebraizan- 

tes populi:predierunt. (Fhommaffin.) They ſpread from 
the N. E. Coaſts of the Caſpian a e 40 and 50 
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(n) Idem. This aithor i is ; ſup we in 1815 e 81 the 1 
in Japan by ſeveral Arabian writers; atid by Dr. J. G. Scheundhzer in 
his Hiſtory of Japan. The Doctor had reſided in China and in Japan, 
and having ſhewn that they differed from the Chineſe in language, reli- 
gion, manners, and cuſtoms, draws. their origin ftom the Northern 
banks of the Caſpian ſea; | See wal pn ape oy” cel . and n 
langgages, 9 No. X. ni 5777 10 376 #79 
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degrees of N. Lat. as far as che borders of Kitaja. The 
- Tartars of Caſan, the Boſcarian Tartars, the gaſtan 
and Nagajan Tartars are all deſcended of theſe" Scy- 
thians. The Kifilblees or Noblemen in Perſia value 
themſelves mightily upon their being of this Turcoman 
or Scythian extraction. The famous Tamerlane was an 
Uſbekian Seyth, and the Ottoman Emperor, the Great 
Mogul, and the K. of Sopra, are alk of this extraction: 
-theſe Scythes were the mother of many glorious nations, 
à nurſe of illuſtrious W and a ſtem "on hh Mo- | 
narchs. . | 
Arminah the Abbie name of Far a This diftria, 
according to Eaſtern Geographers, is much more exten- 
five tian the Country ſo called by Europeans, being in 
eneral conſidered às nearly the ſame with aneient 2 
thia. Richardſon's Arab. anne O —_ alſo Wen; 
Choronenſis. 1 2755 F 
Hieronymus & Pierigue Hebræorum: omnes e 
87166 eſſe credunt, ab Aram filio Semi genus & nomen 
ſortitos. Quod quia bis per omnia cum antiquorum 
pugnat ſententiam, quam Plinius & monumentis vetuſtis 
in lutem revocavit,” viz. * ultra ſunt Scytharum populi, 
e Perſæ illos Sacas in cuniverſum appellavere a proxima. . 
e gente, Antiqui Aramizos.” —— Quò tamen utrique 
parti fit ſatisfactum, condedamus Aramæos alios eſſe ab 
Armenis, & cos quidem quos Græci Syras vocant, He- 
bræorum lingua Armeos, ab Armo dici: illos autem, 
quos Seythas nominamus, antiquitùs dictos, & illos qui- 
dem Aram æsos, eſſe; verùm non Hebraica, ſed ſua, id 
eſt, Scythica lingua—confitendom erit a Judæis totam 
Scythicum, * vocari. "OOO e pars 
Seythica/ Eg 1 mh 
1 Our Cogan Scythians abus ſeated ks Caſpian, 
Euxine; and Mediterranean Seas, and on the | 
Rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, and on the Perſian Gulph; 
were by neceſſity; the firſt navigators. The firſt boats 
were ſimple, made of a tree, hollowed to contain one 
man; theſe ſerved for inland navigation: hence yy 10 
a tree and Si, a ſhip, is written Efs or Eſſi in Iriſh,” 
which fignifies a ſhip. | 


Ty 
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dn Thia.! Sia. Lat. Siccitas, — * Si. Navis, pl. 
Prey Sim Naves, item arida, deſerta loca. Metaphor. 
Barbari, feri, deſertorum locorum incolæ. Fera ani- 
malia. Quid enim feris vel deſertorum locorum incolis, 
cum navibus ? Sed tanti viſum non eſt prioribus ſcripto- 
ribus. * Si, Navis, non ineptè forſan duceretur à 
NY! iaſa ( faccre) eliſo , vel ab 2 Eſ. Liam. (Ran- 
maſſin. Gloſſ. Lex. Hebr.) SOS SBM. 
Hence the great Navigator of our Sopbiane was nam- 
ed Miles, the Hero of the Ship, (i- e, Hercules) fynoni- 
mous to Sim Breac. Miles Septentrionalis eſt, notior 
tub: Herculis nomine 8. Jaroms: Felt. Veron. done = 
922 Jar: dow: 1005 
Miles eſt une een qu on con- 
0 ſous le nom d' Hercule. (Religion des Gaulais. 
Tom. 1. p. 440.) (See Chapter Mileſius.) The firſt 
Etruſcan js after the fabulous times is ſaid to have 
been Meleus. He led the Pelaſgian Colony to Spina and 
to Spain. Herodotus mentions him, finds. him ther 
under the name of Meleſigenes, and thinks it Was 
Homer. (See Collectanea, No. 13. Pref. Lv. Hella- 
dius tells us that a man called Oes who appeared in the 
Red Sea, with the taib of a fiſh, taught Aſtrongmy and 
_ Letters 0)"; Thus) ſays Sir J. Newton they painted a 
Seaman. * Euhadnus, and Oannes ſeem to be the 
ſame name a little varied by corruption, and this name 
ſeems to have been given in common to ſeveral ſeamen, 
who came thither from time to time, and by conſequence 
were Merchants—ſo.that Letters, Aſtronomy, Architec- 
ture and Agriculture came into Chaldes by ſea; and 
were carried thither by ſeamen, who frequented the Per- 
ſian Gulph (p). — Thus Oſar- ſiphus, Uſorthon, Ofor-chor 
is the Hercules Egyptius of Manetho (q). The name 
. Ulyffes ſeems to be compounded of 'x>)1x Adula. prin- 
ceps, & n Si. a Ship, and Hercules may Aerive ou | 
nn i. e. prima ** e on 


00 Photius, p. 1 594+ +; 
(p) Chronol, p. 211. 


(q) id. p. 237. 


{x} Hence the S Boba of Barbary 3 a colony of Scythi from the 'Caſ- 
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So une Alpha in Chaldee is the trunk of a tree, and 
a ſhip; hence the wxryy Es- ais, i. e. the ſhip- man, or 
tree - man of Sanchoniatho, the Uſous of Philo, having 
taken a tree and broke off its boughs, firſt ventured up- 
on it in the ſea. Crann-ſnamb, i. e. a floating tree, is a 
common name for. a boat in old Iriſh. + 
The twiſting of the ſmall branches into a kind of wat- 
ling, and covering them with the hide of a cow or A but- 


falo, was the next and moſt uſeful contrivance for inland 


navigation. With theſe they croſſed the Euxine and 
Caſpian Seas, and even ventured on the Ocean, as the 
Iriſh of the Weſtern Coaſt ſtill do, in the ſame kind of 
boat. Hence Scoth, Sgoth, or Scuth, fignifying ſmall 
branches, or wattles, that is, ſmall branches interwoven 
(Arabicè Sachut Vir gas) might alſo ſignify a ſkiff or ſhip, 


the name being applied, from their uſe. 


But the true derivation of the name Sacæ and Scutbi, 
i. e. Ship- men, Navigators, or Swimmers, I think, is 
from the Oriental π¼ Sachu; or TTY Sachuth, Natatio, 
from dry Sachah, or mb Sachah natavit; Syriaic 


xb Sacha (r) natavit, remigavit aquis: it alſo ſig- 


nifies profunditas; and ſhields being made of wattles co- 
vered with hides, we have dy] Shacha, N 0 Shacta, 
Gabata, Scutella, whence the -Jriſh/ Sciata, Sciutba, 4 


aa < 


pian and Euxine ſeas, who peopled Africa, under Nemed, a a F 
5 A 


See Salluſt Bell. Jug. c. xxi, Theſe people call themſelves Amazig 
corruption of the Old Arabic and Perſian Almazun, Naucleri. (See. Go- 
lius in V. Oman.) We ſhall treat fully of this people hereafter. They 


were navigators and merchants, hence their Hebrew name Mabar corruptẽ 


Maur, from YDB Mahar, pretium, merx. mercator, et JN Tana mer- 


cede conducere, whence Mauritani. Hence their metropolis was named 


AN Taeger, negociator, Iriſh Togra, Græce Tiy71p, now Tangier, 


The celebrated emporium of Africa; and by tranſpoſition of Letters we 
have the Engliſh Truct, i. e. traffic, and probably it is the origin” of the 
name Turk. Iriſh Togra and Torc, traffic, forum. Suio Oothice Torg, 


forum; cæteræ dialecti Gothicz omnes voce hae carent, quod facit, ut 


tanto obſcurior fit illius origo. (Ihre) Apud Polonas Targ, apud Ruſſas 
Torg, mercem, nec non mercatorem et item forum denotat. (Bohorizii 
Litt. Carniol. in Præſat.) Hence He ſays the Showa are compoſed of 
Gztulians, Numidians, and Turks. Q Does Thor the Northern Mer. 


ſnield, 
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ſhield, a twig baſket, or any thing concave like the an- 


cient target. The word is uſed, in the Oriental tongues, 


| to ſignify whatever acts in, or upon, water; it fignifies 


alſo ko waſh, Nd Sacha, lavit, ablutus fuit, quia natator 
non natat, niſi lavet ( Schindler.) N Mi Sachua, na- 


vigable rivers, deep waters, which cannot be paſſed with- 


out a boat, or by ſwimming. Quas ſub pede tranſire non 
PRs ſed natando trajiciebant. xeon» Micutha, bal- 
eum — and hence the Scythian or Iriſh» Scuth, Scudh, a 
ſhip, the Egyptian 0x417:a fkeitia, rates, naves planæ 
(Kircher) as the Purkiſh Saica, Navigii genus,  vulgo 
Saique, (Du Cange). Scytho Scandicè, Seid, Lang 
baat ella Skuta, Navis longa. Ibid. Skaid, Skana, Skuta, 


rodarferior (Verelius. Lex.) In mongmentis Anglo- 
Saxonicis Navigii genus nominatur Sctith, appellatum, 


a o Corium ut navigia corio induQa (Junius). 


In like manner, the words ſignifying a hide, do alſo fig- 


nify a boat, as o, Coriarii q h ., Coriarii Urbs, 
Seythopolis: In Triſh, Bolgh, Bolo, a hide from ybg bolgh 
tegere, whence ha Bolun, a hide; and this word gave 
name to the Belgi or Scythians, on the Caſpian Sea, and 


to the river Bolga or Volga, becauſe inhabited by theſe 


Scythians, who paſſed weſtward; whence Phlagh in the 
Armenian, Hul Arabice, Vlag Sclavonice, and Filula in 
Italian, a ſhip. Gr. B. paxxs, Navis, Scapha (s). 
C l 550 E Nl 15 ; Fees 11 5 A mo- 


Chalandium, Navicula ad- incendenda omnes alias, hine Chalanhus. Ca- 
lannus, Med ia Lat. dictus, Gallice Challan, Bateau challan. A N D Kala 


eſt Saxon, Caele Angl. Keel, Gall. Quille, Hiſp. Quilla. Forſan et hinc 


Chaloupe, Navis minor (Tomaſſin. 5 


If then the Greeks adopted the Scythian and Oriental word PBaxxys | 


i. e. Navis from Bolg, a boat covered with hide, whence Belge ; by the 
| . -- lame 


- 
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i: adi Lexiconiſt (Willmet Lex. in Coranum) 
has given the Arabic word a different explanation, viz. 
fluk, and Chald. JD plak in gyrando, circumvolvendoy 
ſororiantes mammas habuit Virgo. Navis gyrando. ſpec. 


arca Noachi, tumentior rotundiorque pars cujuſque rei 


true, our bolg fignifies a ſwelling or rotundity of any 
kind; but the application ot the word to a ſhip can have 
no ns to Noah's ark. 

Coth, Corrach, Croich, in Irifh, alk alſo 2 hide 
and a boat; hence the Magogiahs, or original Seytbi, 
and onto of this kind of boat, called themſelves, or 
were called Aiteach-Ccthi, i. e. the Old Navigators or 
Ship-men, a name corrupted by the Latins into Atta- 
cotti 5. hence the Oriental ND M Cutha Navis; 


Agypt. Katoa. Sic Kitii populi Scythiæ circa mare Ca- 
pium apud Strabonem : nec aliunde nomen hoc, quam a 


Kithiis hodieque Cataini | (Boxhornius)— hence  Cothi, 
Gothi, Getz, were ſynonimous names of the children of 
Gomer and of Magog, oonfuſed in ſucceeding ages by a 


mixture of the .Feuthi 5 whence. Syncellus Su d Y 


Lor dot xEνααεον Z Mh. Scythæ, qui etiam Gothi ſua 
lingua; & Tribellius Pollio Scythæ, i. e. pars Gothorum 
Aſiam vaſtabant: the Greeks and Latins knew not hom 
to make the diſtinction, which cauſed Salazafins to; ors 


ſame argument, __ might hav given the name Kel to the fame marie. 
time people, Who we know did alſo conſtruct boats, by burning the tree 

hollow by fire, which operation would be named by the Orientalifts | 
v Kalah-ets, and by the Greeks might have been - corrupted to 
Keltoi, i. e. tree-burners, for making boats, in the ſame manner they 


formed RT A Lignum ; yet I muſt own, that Kalon is In my opinion, 


formed of the Scythian Keile, Arbor; and not from Kala, ardere 3 
hence in Arabic Ralaa, navigavit. So in the Suip-Gothica, Ek, an Oak, 
forms” Eka, and Ekftock, a Ship, a boat. 'Scaphz'3 inde dict quod ab 
excavato- robore gonfecta fuerit, quod genus navigiorum "fine dubio om— 
nium antiquiſſimum ſuit, et quo præcipue uſos fuiſſe yeteres Gothos, et 
Germanos, apud auctores, relatum legimus. Arrhianus de expedit. Alex. 
M. p. 9. Edit. Gronov. nominat eorum N parotuats quorum apud 
Getas @oAajr #0 79piar fuiſſe dicit. plin. L. XVI, c. 40. Hiſt. Nat, 
perhiber Germaniz prædones ſingulis arboribus cavatis navigaſſe, corum- 
que quaſdam triginta hominum tulifſe, Nec dubito, quin vetet um cau- 
dice gjuſdem forme; fuerint, de quibus A. Gellius, Serecca de brevitate 
vitz, 2255 ibi notas. _ (tre, God. Suio- Goth. * Ni be 

n e | ' ſerve, 
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ſerve; hoc nomen ExvSyc varie a Græcis enunciatum eſt, 
& multas peraxroons incurrit: nam ZU, Tirys & Lor dos 9 
Thus alſo the Gomerites named one tribe of themſelves 
Brigantes, from their being ſhipmen, and uſing a veſſel 
called Brig or Brigantin. (See the concluſion of this In- 
I...... TT ror | 


Si tanto autem in pretio ſtudioſe habentur vetera Prin- 
cipum numiſmata, aut nummi eorum imaginibus inſculp- 3 


ti; quanti eſtimanda ſunt vocabula longè numiſmatibus 
quibuſcumque antiquiora, quæ licet magis fluxa ac fragi- 
liori commendata metallo, hactenus tamen linguz; 
mundo ipſi pœnè coævæ veſtigia ſervant. 38 
Hence the general name of theſe people was Scuthi and 
Go- im; that is, Shipmen and Seamen ; and hence Goim 
and Cuthæi are uſed by the Hebrew writers to expreſs fo-- 
reigners, or people that came from another country by 
- water. | 1 5 
Ia like manner the ancient Perſians were called Agem, 
that is, Japhetans, from Aigb, the Armenian or Seytfian 
name of Japhet : the Arabs converted this word into an 
opprobrious meaning, and ſignified thereby Barbarians, 
but it really means no more, than thoſe nations which *? 
are not Arabians by birth or origin, and in particular the 1 
Perſians, and all comprized under the Perſian Empire. = 
The Perſians called their ancient Kings Molouck Agem, 5 
King of the Japhetans ; they would not ſtile their Kings 
Barbarians. | | | N | 5 
The poſterity of our Magogians navigated the Eu- I 
phrates in theſe Skin wattled Boats, in the time of Hero- q 
dotus, who, in his Clio, gives a very particular account 
of them. The Veſlels, ſays he, that deſcend: the ri- | 
<<. ver to Babylon, are round, and in great meaſure com- 3 


„ poſed of ſkins. oa as wet 55 E 
« For when they have cut the ribs out of willows, 3 

% growing in the hills of Armenia, they cover them with, 3 

f 8 ; 3 

4 hides extended on the out ſide to ſerve for a bottom, 4 
* making no diſtinction of ſtem or ſtern. lu theſe veſ- a 


s ſels, lined with reeds, and freighted with merchandize, 
and eſpecially with caſks of Palm Wine, they venture | 
| | | l 3 


S 
n 
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on the river: Two men ſtanding upright, with a pole 

in the hand of each, one pulling-to and the other 
«putting off, direct the courſe ot theſe boats; ſome of 

which. are very large, and others leſs: but the moſt; 
capacious, carry the weight of 5000 Talents (about 
160 tons). Every veſſel has an Aſs on board, and the 
reateſt more. Aiter they arrive at Babylon, and have 
diſpoſed of their goods, they ſell the ribs of the boat 
with the reeds; and leading the hides on the Aſſes, 
return by land to Armenia, the River not Sas , 
vigable upwards. by reaſon: of : the, rapidity the 
c ſtream (o) Herodotus does not mention how theſe- 
Hides were put on; they were ſowed together with ſtrong 
woollen yarn, as practiſed at this day in the Weſt of Ire- 
land; and the Omanites of Arabia, the deſcendants of | 
our Magogians, continue at this day to ſew the planks of 
their Veſſels together, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to mention. 

In fine, theſe Sons of Taki, barge by fencing and 
by neceſſity (on the banks of the Caſpian and Euxine 
Seas) navigators and fiſhermen, had the honour of giving 

names to Kip and boats of all manner:;of conſtruction, 
being bel as” of their invention; and the names of 
navigating veſſels in all languages are to be traced in 
their dialect, even at this day, namely, in the Seythic, 
and all its variations. The Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
and all the European dialects retain theſe names, and 
the inventors are ſtill known by the name of ub, in 
konour and in memory of their invention. 

Can there be a more honourable name than that 4 
a Scor? Has any nation contributed ſo much to the 
uſe, or to the luxury of mankind, or to general know-- 
ledge, by bringing the learning of the world to one con- 
centrical point? What nation on earth have ſo great a 
right to give maritime laws to all the world as the Sub- 
jects of the King of Great Britain, the deſeendants of 
theſe Skuthi, or Shipbuilders, and Wee eee 
of the Seas theſe FRO thouſand: and Le 


* 
* 49 *#£ 2 


000 N Wanne p. 122, 
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The Turks deſoendants of theſe Magogian Scythians, 
have always kept up this title of Sovereigns of the Se" by 


The A on chr ng 905 _ Sehe ee ages wht mort - 


er ed ne | 2 | ; 


Why 


1 ef Boron n uc 4 = babrein: i. e. Rex | 
5 Terræ et e ee MARS. + HM 

. The Breber or inge Barbary, the ſale of 

the old Numidians took this title alſo; but when the 

Moors drove them to the mountains, and uſurped the ſo- 


vereignty, they aſſumed the title, and we find en me 


IDES coins * A modern date. e tt 9 BFI 


Sultan Ben Mohamed 
eee eee } £44: i Chan Garbess 


Elbahr ben Elſultagn eee oi, : 
Achmet. II 39. 8 Tunis. tt: 52 


244 Ra S ws 1 . Fius Ae A <1 
Tire Ti IMPERATOR .- Prise Garbas 
M ARIS, filius Regis He. cuſa in 


Acbmet. 39: oo; Fenn 
ui reſpondet 1 1 
8 Chr. 2726. a | | . 


a her: our e e paſſed. Gs 93 to Spain, 
they preſerved the title, fabling that Siim Breac (or Her- 
cules) was married to the Sea, to Erythra (Arthrac) the 
Ship, &o. When this colony paſſed to the Britannic 
Illes, and the Tyrians and Carthaginians were ſeated in 
Spain, they uſurped the title; but, with the Scoti or 


| Seythi of the Britannic Iſles it has invariably remained. 
Their countrymen, ſeated at Crotin in Italy, preſerved 


the title, and from them it deſcended to the Etruſcans, 
fictitiouſſy forming the name of the Voyaging Hercules, 
by two old Scythian words, viz. Frar, homo; Taom or 
Taoman, Oceanus, whence: Vertumnut, in Etruſcan, * 
* K Hercules the e A 8 


Bt 3 | The 
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e Magogian Scythiap tangrage 66 originally (varied 
very [little from” ihe Hebrew ati Dante „Even the 
NontsWeltcrn Scythi; n dk on them To hang age 
in their emigrations fro ehe Caſpian Sea by la _ to Eu- 
rope, yet boaſt of the nünie of Scutbi, and retain "moſt 
_ of the words" relating to this Art,” Aae "Eornipted; 
. though they-have'en 5 many hers. ©1425 2117 
-Foriexample!' The Sc eee e rets thr eee 
names for a Ship, as We learn: from Verelius. R 55 "Af- 
kur;\Skutaz 'Sncckia;" Byrdingur, be wr Okga Fe 
Uig of the Kiſh, and the Ogy1 ar Noat of 4 ks) 
Buſa, Knor, Kuge, Kver "Ther Hxlanders have Skeid, 
| and Jack, a Eorription; of Sacha; Sachut, S&ath, © 
Ihe 'Svio Goths have Skuta, Julle , foftefled from 
Gaul) Naler! Flacchs L. 1. Argon. ſays; the Phrygians 
called Fulas thoſe ſhips the Greeks named yas 54e, gaulas ; 
hence the Jolly boar of the 'Englith Nayy. Feſtus fays, 
the Latin Ayyale was a fiſhing veſſel ; th Adlern Lali 
wrote it Ciula The Author of thie Life of Alfred informs 
us, that King built ſhips called Ciulæ or Gage. 
Bonde is another Suio-Gothie name for a Ship. Junius 
ſays; it was the ſame as the Karfl, or Carbſt of the Iriſn, 
and the Caravell of the Engliſh, and the ach of the 
Latins. Ifidbre thus deſcribes it. Care eſt parva 
ſcapha ex vimine facta? quæ banned 'nuado NS] genus 
navigii præſtat—it was then our Skut, the Arabic and 
Indian Grabs. Taeitus fays,' thie Seyrhians called them 
Cuniera, i. e, houſes ; ſo in the Syriac, Nouſs, Navis, 
templum: he: deſcribes them to be built artis lateribus, 
lata alvoj” fine vinéeulo Aris "aut ferri connexkas. Hence 
the Suio-Goths diſtinguiſn them by Jag-bændu, from tag, 
funis, with Which they were ſewed; and by Sin-bunidin, 
ner vis eonſtricta ſeapha and by Stu- bond h, that is Hide | 
ſewed, or with thongs cut out of hides. * Theſe they dif- 
kinguim from Eet, Ekior, Eiſetar, or War Ships made 
of trees dr planks,” whence Ted. ene. The northern Lexi- 
n Lars bond? ratte ene on Bind; : it is” 5" evidently 


8400 3125 
(p) Oxkga; 7 Kos! Hs ae 5 Y rg rotundus· See 
Tommaſſin, p. 324. pa Cock-boar. 


7 


* | from 


„ Ann, N 


he Hiberno Scythic to build. males 5 
RAP - bo liens Sap 4b, to build — conſtruQaShipof | hides; 
Ty en the ARE Corrybanto's part of the Nioſcuri, 
N Halte lngppled by & © Greeks. to. have been. the Erft 
inen en 8 e Navis longa-z.. hence 
Colrces, he ch of Corky in, Ireland, From, > ſextlemens 
of the uthi, famed, eq e the. City 
till. retains; a, Ship for its arms or inſignia. So in like 
manner Bonds is an honourable; family name among the 
Suio-Goths, Lu K. the, ſame. 10 viz. 4 Ship 
Chaldgice mY; Khor-bana, to uild with budes; Benee 
2 427757 mus, from the. laſt comes the 
Ek, a Ships ho fag in riſp is 4 Ship and a Houſes i: 
is the ſame in the Chineſe, who, borrowech it from the Ja- 
paneſe, originally Seythians from, the. Caſpian: . by 
their own  hiftorical accounts, | 
OF 1 5 de . . — ener zs ig be 
underſtgod as Pliny explains t ge, eee 
Tü asg Amine in Hache, & e. 3. 


1 cj, N drixaals enen 4B ee, 
An aire roi LL Terenas. | 


” the clazus ereus nec betete eft i in navibure.. 
. ltetum compages ling. vineitur. 


he Fi inns oe: the- art with. them; ; they built v veſ- 
ſels of/this to how tmelys rowers on each fide, as wre 
learn from, Sturlon. T 324. Bina navigia per 
% Finnones. prope Rue num ſibi conſtrui curavit Si- 
„ gurquy, quorum aſſeres animalium nervis j 
cc 0 nullis compactæ clavibus, ferreis: - Interiora navis 
m kalee ſaligna ligebantur : duedeeim utxingye ad 
4 5 — confrdentibus Vs, remigatoribus. 1 10 
he Tyrians, neighbours to our; Scythi, ſeated-2t. Dor 
and at Bethſean, on Seythopolis, ſoon learnt this art from 
them; uſing the word i Sap, for m khur, a hide, for they 
are ſynonymous; they formed 19D ſapan, texit, obtexit, 
Sepina, Navis, r GE & tecta. * finding 


our 


INT ROD UC iN ant 


our Seuchi ſestetl at Ar brach or Gadiz; and that it was 
fo named from the Jriſh werd ſignifying Shipmen,. 
(whence the Gretks called it Erythrea) ; they, ambitious 
of the honour of being thought the only vg named 
ir Sapau, ar Spau, hence Spain, Hiſpania. In the ſame 
manner they tranſlated the H erno-Scythian Tarteſi, and 
Tarſßbaie, i e., ultima habitatio, ultima Colonia, into 
N (q) Ihereai, whenet Iberia, as Feſtus Avienus ho- 
neſtly has proved, of which hereafter W this fo" or 
d Sap, or Schap, comes our Seip, (Ship, &æc 

1 theſe kind of Ships were in uſe over the Globry 
from the Weſtern Ocean do the Nile, i ee h 
ee eee bee r V. 43 right 


ee haba ripas ä nde 50 10 e = 
Primum cana ſalix . 
Jezitur in puppimx etgſoque inducta javenco 2 Fm 


- VeQoris Mr ns tumiduin 0 ee amnem. 
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tens T1202 974» 977 


Our ae , or — 12 5 * 
Armenia, recorded the reſting of the 9 lig the name 
of Leahan, e 1 . or 


£ 


1 Cor fac 
20116“ 1 | 


bl Labean.. By jad, L b Ceriach, 8 
Coriarius Græc: as "-4DA3, aptavit Corium. Syr. burſa;;Copriari ö 
Arabice; barj. 29 — piratas: barjat Navis magna bellica. (Gigs. Caſt.) 
Talmun: „NUN Derium, pannum. Herfice, mann Boon. 
Neptune was named Scyphus and Scythius. | þ 


"Arab. Shen, a Rind of a ſnipf rare of 1 tres 
DB Pet em quod Y Patfil'or Pafal, decorkicare, Ms RE TOY : 
Lat. NN vis modica,. cujufmodi olim fi — 9 und arboriy. 


culpto, v ed gee ex <cortice; Fw 8 CE 
ſculpere, {Tho n) and by change of letters 220 e 
Coprics, Ef6t; Mercator, navigator. ''Itifh Ef 
Copt. goi. egeou. Naves, Trim Vige, 
The Egyptians ſay, tlie art of ufing the wind wn means of ſails wit 
exceeding anciens, They aged honour of this r to leis: 2 
d 2 


„ 


XXV IN TRODUCTION.| 
beer bre. (all fignifying i in Tiſh an Ark, Boat, er: Skip); 


eo ſueh mountains on which it was recorded the Ark of 
Noah reſted; and at the ſame time adopting his name 
Nuo, to fignify a Stupor à Mariner (s). Hence the cor- 
rupted names, Carduthi, Cardæi, Cordyæi, Corduent; Gordi, 
Curdi, and more correctly by Al. eee Corcyrai 05 
1. C. the mountains of Arrarat. From Nicol Dam, 

we find this mountain Was alſo called Baris . An 
* Greis apud quos gapie barbart navigii genus eft, aut 


ab Armenſis qui Deam colueruntchujus nominis, ſays 


B6chart/' from this paſſage of Strabo, (“ Abus mons eſt 
e prope viam qua itur Eobatana, Præter Baridis deæ 
c templum.” We ſhall hereafter: ſhew that Barren; was' 
Luna, and that the Egyptian Iſis received her honours as 
a Navigator from ane Iriſh werd Ef, or. 'I6;->a* ſhip. 
Bochart rhinks- Baris may bela corruption of the Hebre 
Ta STR” i. e. foœdus, Luo in % ipſo monie Deus vo | 


T6 LT S1SQHT ITO DINE $2119 poor 240 0398 N. 


foo Goth 5 and above the little credit which a e the grea 

part of the Hiſtory of thiggfrinceſs, v welhall,, prove that this, ee 
cannot be aſcribed to the E8yP tians. It is evident, that having learnt 
the art from the Scythians,” and adopted the word Efs, ' a ſhip, they 
afcribed. the honour of the invention to their _ Iſis. See alſo, Ann. 


"_ pre” SHO | I-41] 3 10 4 Abt +, FED 30 51 Fi 4131.7 
Navi P „ RT © 
6 e 
Carica 41 roy Navi 
time; Caricum, onus, id. whence bi 
nale the — of Armenia by Motte Choronenſis, we find the Bolgi or 


navis magna: n 
hs; uſed in : 


| name of Acrad Bins in Arabic is. "the plural gf Curd, or 
— unt ure ul ; 


of Curdiſtan, =" in the Perfian hiſtory they ate kid, to have 
deſcended the Euphrgtes and Tigris and ſettled in Cirba or Nabath 


_ of. Babylon3"that-is, ſays De Herbzelot, about the Nabathean fens; 


and here they were diſtinguiſhed: by the name of Zola. Some have 


. that they were originally Chad ans, and ; thats they were named 


or:: Chaldzans;! the. .Cafhdanim. of the Hebrowy- nl ens: .. 
(D Herbelot.) Sarma e JR, 
We muſt — — that the — — are ſaid to have been 
called Cusba, and that an andient King of Babylon. there cut y.canals 
from rhe Euphrates into the Paludes, and kom thence into the Tien. Cu- 


7 ith or Cuth in Iriſh is a Canal; a foſs, a ditch ; on this laft branch ftood 


„ and at the forks of the Euphrates: and Tigris ſtood Carle, or 


| ous in Iriſh Cxirche, the city of Corke. Nimrod Gigas is eiſſet qui 


effodit aliquot fluvios in A Trac, quas deduxit ex Euphrate, et dicitur 
c5uſmodi eſſe flumen Curba in via Cupbæ. (Ahmed). In Perfic, Irac, or 

Erak, or Ark, is alſo, a Canal, the ſame as * in Irith, changed. by the. 
Arabs into Kuſb, 5 | 


Ry dus 
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dus contraxit, non tam cum Noa, quam cum homnunum” ge- 
nere uniuerſe, inde data in fignutm, federis. This leads 
me to the true derivation of the name of Armenia. The 
Magogians or Armenians always recorded this Covenant 
of God: with mankind, and -annually celebrated the 
Aion, Armion, or Breith : and hence Ar- mion: ia, li- 
terally implies the country of the Mountain of the Co- 
The Prophet Jeremiah records the Mountain of the 
Ark and of the Covenant, in chap, 5. ver, 27. Set ye 
up the ſtandard in the land, blow the trumpet among the 
_Goim : prepare the Goim againſt her; call together againſt 
her the Kingdom of Arrarat, Minni ves. A ſabenam 
for the Hebrew Mini the Chaldee has 230, n har-Mini, 
the Mount of the Covenant. And here I muſt obſerve, 
that Arrarat is a Scythian name for the mountain of the 
Ship, for Art, or Aorth, or Arth, is 2a Ships) and Ar a 
mountain: in the Egyptian language erhot, as gin- erbat, 
navigatio, in Iriſh „ for gin in Egyp- 
tick, and gim in Iriſn, is the verb facere. I am led to 
this derivation, ſeeing; the Hebrew Etymologiſts have 
gone ſo much out of the way for an explanation of Arra- 
rat, viz. DMe maledictio tremoris 3 aut ex Hehræo et Sy- 
ro maledictie, ſive lux currentis.: and we learn from Hait- 
bo, the Armenian, that the name of the mountain in 
their language is Aurth, which perfectly correſponds with 
the Iriſh Aorth, or Arthrac a Ship. & Aathor' and Ha 
thar form Eatharac a Ship, from KN, thera pellis & ac 
water: hence the Phoenician Hereules was named Melio- 
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The deans (z) honoured Nonh by the'mame of 
Dee Sathar-naoi, Geiſfur or Keifturur, Nuar- uno 
that is, the Giant or Hero of the Ship; the Ship Voya- 
ger; "the man of the Ocean, whence the Greek e 
Saturnus (a) the Chaldee Mifuthrus and the hd gn 


fm, Le. Neptune. 


Keiſt, or Crit, in Iriſh is an Ale we Ghip) in old Per- 
ſian Keſhti, hence Runjbur Kiſhte, a trading Veſſel; 


Les Noah, Noah's Ark. Abydenus, who records hs 


name of Efuthrus, is ſuppoſed to have taken his abſtract 


from the Archives of the Medes and Babylenjans, but 


we find na ſuch word for a Ship in the Chaldean Lan- 
guage: Car is another name ſor à Ship in-Irifh (in _ 


Grab). N hariba Ch. Navigula. Carabus/ B. — mar _ | 


bit. pellis & Cia Cairb or Cia- Crab was a name 

i. e. the man of the Ships: this was the Cecrops or Noah 
of the Eaſt; Nuo and Naoib (Arab. Nahbua), is a Ship 
and a Sailor in Egyptian, nebi (natatio), noph, Nau- 
ta: om is the Ocean, the Sex, henee Neptamur < and 
from Cia-naiob, the man of the Ship, J bonſecture came 
the Greek Karav. Niobe was the ſame perſon,' though 
by the Greeks mentioned as a woman. See Xenophon 
de eequivocis, & Dickenſont Delphi Phœniciz. p. 16g. 
Cabal i another Triſh word for à Ship. 'Cablath's feet. 


Jablacan, a mariner. Cablacbda naval: in the Chalder 
aN Chebal, & NN Chobla Nauta; from Naoi is: derived | 


the Chaldee * , n e a 279 5 b 
10 © Variows 


qu ee eee Re SO” dae in dat language 
med” i is a. prepoſite, as medeneb dominatio, from nebei dominus, med- 
ouro regnum, from ovpe. rex, whence Coupo Pharaoh : med fabe fapien- 
tia from ſabe ſapiens, in like manner mec. erhot, a ailor, i.e, Midar- 
chot, whence dacritps, by the tranſpoſition bf a letter. 

(2) Alterum igitur duorum in Geneſi accedit, vel pro Arraret, Aruat 


eſt legendum, ut Arca dicatur in montibus Tauri conſediſſe, vel fi a flu- 


mina tota Armenia major Arrarat vocari concedatur. Goropius Beca- 


nus. Indo. Scyth. 1, 5. This: author has miſtaken the ſenſe of Arth, 


deriving it from MON arith, rivus, ſtagnum, i in Iriſh arrith,; the miſtake 
cf the Hebrew. copyiſts {if any). lies i in the firſt R, which ſhould be V; 
viz. e aurt. 

(a? Sathar or Seathar, Lord, it is alſo a name of God. In Phoenician 
NZZMBNY Soter-Noah, Dominus Noah. In Iriſh Seathar- naoi, either 
Dominus Noah, vel Dominus Navis. 

(b) From Dp Kis. Lignum, or Hy Keſt. Salix. Nd d Kiſma 


fruſtrum ligni, 85 Kis. Cochleare 1 885 Ceas or Kas in Iriſh is a 


Kiff, 


5) 


2s 


Scandice Karſi; Anglo-Sax, Carayall, Navis. 


1NTRODUCHT10N wk 


Various are the opinions oF the leatired concern? ts 
the name Feythe. As to the derjvativh ſowle” pive pf") 
from Hooting, it is cafily determined Whether it be well 
grounded or fot. If it Could be en that the Scythians 
ufedd u word fike this to frgnify a bow, an atthw; or to 


| hoot, yet this would be of very littte weight,” as che peo. 


ple themſelves teſtify that they did not call 'them- 
felves Scythians on that account.” Among the Gretks, 
this word fignificd neither to" ſhoot, nor a footer 
not even in a figurativt Tenſe; Seotta; father got 

do rarbufe; and the Medes and Perfians werk 110 Teſs" Fa- 


mous for ſhooting than the Scythians; what reafon then 
mould move them to give their Heighbours the name of 
SBodteys 7 às if bows and arrows Had been unknown to 


them (they called themfeſves B 
word is 6x09; Coriarii). 


gi, and the fynonymous 
When | Gpareret, Goth. 


Agatharcider, His autem (i, e. Caffauitzs) contigut Mbitant” Carl; 
KepCo in continente, quam portut excipit profundyis in quo; pturimi 
fucrunt forites ; deinceps autem adheeret gens Sabwortgy, And Diodo- 
rus. Poſt has ſunt K&S Carb; difti, quos ſeguuntur Sabzi, Pliny calls 


them Cerbani, This mixture of people on the coaſt of me, particularly 


at Tebgma, is noted by the Arabian Geographer, ery ſays he, are wan- 
derers from every race. Bochart derives the Carhi fro 305 Rergh bel. 
lum, and thinks they were a- warlike people; we read of them in the hiſ- 


. tory of the merchandize of the Red Sea, but I don't recolle& the inhabi - 


tants of the coaſt were ever remarkable for military exploits, Scytho- 


meTce. 


AM IN ROD N. 


e ee famous for. fer Sword. 
ons between, Cyrus and the Maſſagetz, ſays expreſely, 
that hoth, arques were equal hilft they uſed, only their 


arrows, 


1 
* 4 


but that the Scythians turned the ſcale when they 
came to handle the ſabres; hence the Iriſi never, named 
any of their princes ot generals by any words implying 
bow or arrow ; but many were called Swordſmen, as Col: 
pa-Cliamh, &c. &c.. :, or they; named their Princes. by 


£4 4 4 


ome word betokening art, ſcience, knowledge ;. as Scal 


4 - 4 0 


and Sealaith, which is the Phoenician and Chaldæan 5932p 
Scal, intelligere, intueri, aſpicere, conſiderare, atten- I 
dere, znimadvertere; hence , Seal. ſigniſies a, Prince or 
| Governor, and Scalfiath, à Lord of a- certain diſtrict. 
Omnibus autem (Scythis) nomen eſſe Scolotis Regis 


3 


SSS UAE REG 5 
r 


 cognomen.,.. 58d Scythas Greci appellavere, ſays Hero- 


* * ” 


e Mor an muirriuch im trath topn; j. g. they trafficked mych by 

ſea, (Liber Lecanvs, a very ancient Iriſh MS. C 

This line of Japhet derive all their names from the ſea or ſea ſhores in 5 

profane hiſtory, Cumberland, by arguments not eaſily anſwered, proves 1 
i  Nereus of Sanchoniatho tp be Japhet... {in Iriſh Naocirea alen. The bi- 1 
$14 op ilfo proves that Pontus was the fon. of Nereus. Pontus had two E 
105 children, 4 ſbn Poſeiden or Neptune, (in Iriſh Foſa-tom a dweller' on the 1 
15 ſea), and a daughter Sidon, who, being a charming ſinger, was the firſt . B 

who compoſed; Odes (in lriſm fidbaim, do fing.) - Nereus, Pontus, and E 

N Poſeidon or Neptune, every body. kndws to relate to the ſea and its ſea 


— 


Moxeg. i 2.5115 n e D | 
The like confirmation we have from the Greek hiſtories, that the line 
of Poſeidon or Neptune is confiſtent with Sanchoniatho's genealogy here, = | 
'N making him the grandſon of Neteus or Japhet, They own: that Poſeidon I 
10 Had ſeized on Attica by a ſtroke, of his trident before: Athena came there. 
MW In Apollodorus we find, that from Oceanus is derived Inacbus, and in his 1 
line the eldeſt Pelaſpus is placed very near the beginning. See Cumber- Y 
land, Sanchon, p 259. 268. c aicfies $5.9 
The biſhop, with good authority, has proved the Pelaſgi or Pelagi were 
Japhetans. All, writers agree that they were Pheœnicians; ccopſequently 2 
the Phenicians were Japhetans, anf not of Ham, as has been generally 2 
imagined, from the Greeks confounding. them. with the Canaanites, with 3 
of Japhet and Ham were ſeated at no great diſtance from each other, and 
ſomerimes Had fair correſpondence, and ſometimes fell into wars; of 
friendly cemport between them 'Sanchoniatho affords an inſtance 4 
in his own town Berytus, Which he tells us Craus gave to Fęfden and 1 
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 dotus-(d). © The niame;is pure Seythian, and deſcended 
tothe Germans, Antiquiſſimum Germanicum vocabu- 
lum eſt Scelto, quod Judicem ſignificat: Brabanti miei 
hodieque Scboltes aut Sceltes dicunt. (Boxhornius. Orig. 
Gall. p. 97.) This, ſays Mr. Baumgarten, is no other 
than the word Sultan, which, among European and other 
adjacent Tartars, ſignifies no more than a Lord of the 
Country: The Scholati of Herodotus. were, by his own 
account, of Royal extraction, and all of them were diſ- 
tin * Royal appel lation. 
Baron de Tott. v. 1. p. 51. ſays the word Sultan is on- 
ly title of birth given to the Ottoman princes born on 
the throne, and to thoſe of the Guinguis family. How 
the Baron could make this miſtake is inconceivable: if 
the Baron had recollected the Legends of the Turkiſh 
Coins, he could not have committed ſuch a blunder. 
Soultna' el Berein ue Hakkan'el Babrein.— Rex Terræ & 
Imperator Maris. The Tuniſian Princes take the ſame 
title. See iii ena Pts mats 
As to the name Sacæ, Mr, Baumgarten thinks it is de- 
rived from ſu, 5 ſebo, ata, or ſebat, which, in the 
Perſian, Turkiſh, and many Tartarian dialects, even 
ſo far as Hindoſtan, ſignify an hundred; and as it is 
ell known, that a multitude is often denoted by a deter- 
minate number, ſo Saca or Saga literally fignifies an hun- 
dred hords, but is underſtood to imply a people conſiſting 
of innumerable hords, which, ſays he, is certainly the 
proper denomination of the entire body of the Scythians. 
(e) This, I own, correſponds. with Pliny's deſcription 5 
Ultra ſunt Seytharum populi. Perſe illos Sacas in uni- 
verſum appellavere à proxima gente, antiqui Aramæos: 
multitudo populorum innumera (f); and with the Iriſh 
Sgoth, a multitude, Chaldee d. ,]. Dο. MAD, i. e-. Co- 
pia, multitudo abundantia, from the root y3D: Saga, 
augeri, abundare. We have given a derivation well adap- 
ted to hiſtorical facts. Frets arty ve 1 © e 
d) Lib. XIV. p. 226— 50. 3 
le) Obſerv. on the Univ. Hiſt. Vol. II. 
{f} Lib, VI, cb. xvii. : 
: | . Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy properly places-the Care in BAktriana 314d 
is Chomar was their Metropolis, the Authors of the Univ. 
Hiſtory ſay, theſe muſt be Gm iuns- We Thall hereaf- 


ter ſhew that the Gomerians took a very different route, 


and that Chemar in Iriſh fipnifies a plam, or valley be- 


tween hills, whence we have a Baile-Chumara in Ireland, 
Village ſo called from its ſituation; and this is my 
Origin of the name Cimmerii, a people living in Val 
%%% das e e een eee 
1 his confuſion of general names made Strabo ſay, 
< that the ancient Greeks called all the Northern Nati- 
<c ons S$ythi and Celio-Scythi, without diſtinction ; but 
ec they knew little or nothing of theſe people, or of the 
4 Perfians, Medes, or Syrians ; and all they had written 
* ef them was mere fable. (gY? e 


In like manner the more modern Byzuntine hiſtorians | 
Have confounded the Gothi, Hunni, Getz, often cal 


ling them Scuthi. Vel verum 1gnorantes, vel intem- 
peſtivam affe&antes ſermonis caſtitatem Scriptores By- 
Zantini ſolent, ita et Gothi apud illos non raroScytharum 
nomine veniunt. (J. Gotthilf Stritterus de Gothis. 
The learned Ihre makes the ſame remark, and in a 
former page we have ſhewn the canſe of this confuſion. 
The fimilarity of languages between the ancient Getæ 
and the Scuthi deceived the Greeks, and in ſubſequent 


ages, that great body of Southern Seythians, who paſſed 


the Helleſpont after the routing by Darius, imported into 
Fhrace ſuch an abundance of Arabic and'Perfian words, 
as renewed once more the Oriental dialect amongſt the 
Getz. The Perſians, originally Seythians, (Per fas efſe 
originitus Scythas. Am. Marcell.) on the contrary had in- 
troduced fuch a number of Gothick words, 'as to deceive 
the learned, who have eſteemed theſe nations of one Ori- 
gin. (Scythe ſunt tam Perſæ quam Gothi Germanique, 
fays Marſham.) 'The- Iriſh, originally a Seythian dia- 
lect, improved by the abode of the Southern Scythians, 


their Anceſtors, in Perſia and Armenia, comprehends . 


the roots of all theſe languages. 


(s) Strabo L. XI. 
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The Author of the-Recherches fur Porigine & les progres 
des Hit de la Greee,' obſerves, that the name of Schi 
tc is anterior of that of Scubi, and that of Sacæ muſt have 
cc preceded that of Scolati fince the prince that bore it 
ce. was born of the Sars. The name of this people; ſo 
ancient, has never been changed, or at leaſt has re- 
ce ceived ſo little variation, as to be diſeovered, not onl 
cc in China and Japan, but alſo in every country they 
* originally inhabited-. The Uſbrch Turtars, a diviſion 
< of the 7 call themfelves Zaguis; and their 
5. Country, of which Samarennde is the Capital, is called 
5: Zagathniag/ or Zagaia, which is the ſame as "Sacaia.” 
We ſhall only add on this fubje@, that the learned Pro- 
feſſor Bayer obſerves; that the word Scythe was unknown 
to the moſt ancient Greek writers, and that it is not of 
Grecian origin: und he adds, it was not the name the 
Scythians called themſelves. Bayer is ſo far right, that 
they called themſelves originally Bolgi, that is, Hyde- 
men, becauſe their veſſels were made of Hydes, and the 
Greeks conſequently call them ovu9e', Skuthai, i. e. 
Hydemen, Coriarii (h), when theſe Bolgi had mixed 
with the Dadanites, and had traded to Babylon, where 
they ſold the Scoth of their Bolgi; they then teok on 
them the name of Scothi or Scuthi, the Chaldean name 
for a ſhip, and by this name they were known on the 
Red Sea, where they ſailed the Ægyptian flips 5 henee 
the Allegory, that their King was married to Scota, a 
daughter of the Agyptian monarch: as Erytbrus, or 
Hercules, was ſaid to be married to Erytha, i. e. a Ship. 
So we ſhall find Niul was married to the Skeita or 
fleet of the Egyptians. They called themſelves Mil- eſs 
or Lords of the Ship, Sailors, whence the name Mileſs or 


(h) The Greek word correſponding to Bolgi, is oxv?at i, e. Coriarii, 
' whence Stephanus juſtly derives. the name Scythæ, and oxuflowoAts- 
Coriarii Urbs, i. e. Scythopolis, Steph. de Urb, p. 246. In like man- 
ner the Iriſh Eſcip. Scip. Skiph, a ſhip is the I Sichiphe of the 
Orientaliſts, i, e. Sicca-pellis or Navis pellis. See p. xxv iii. 


Mileſius 
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Mileſius (i), ſynonymous to Milecaurt or:| Melicartus, 
and probably Hercules is alſo derived from their Arg · iul, 
2 failing by the Compaſs. The Compaſs is ſaid to have 


been known to the Chineſe 1115 years before. Chrift 
(Playfair); why not to the Tartars and Scythians? Arg 


is a ſhip, and iul is to turn round, it ſigniſies alſo an in- 
dex · are is the Heavens, and Earc- iul deſoribes the in- 


ſtrument turning to a certain point of the Heavens (k) 


In like manner Szm Breac, our Voyaging Philoſopher 


(Hercules) having ſettled a Colony of his Commercial 


people at Tangi or.. Tangier (called by the. old-Scythi, 
Togra. or Togar, that is a fair, a Mart, by the Tyrians 


Tiggir) is ſaid to have ſlain Anterus: and to have married 


his widow Ting:, becauſe Tangier was the Emporium of 
Africa, as Plutarch, Pompon-Mela and Pliny relate. 


An Iriſh MSS. called the Book of Leacan relates the care 
of the Ægyptian fleet being committed to our Magogi- 
ans. Aſcbhaſius was the 16th King of Aſſyria: in the be- 
ginning of his reign Moſes paſt the Red Sea 


away with part of [Pharaoh's fleet... . H 11% 
The Magogian Scythians, maſters of Armenia and 


| Meſopotamia, diſtinguiſhed that part of it between the 
Euphrates and the Egæan and Mediterranean Seas, by 
the name of Jar, Jaran, Eire, or Eirin, fignifying by 


(i) This is the meaning of the names in Iriſh, we are aſſured by the 
fragment of a very ancient poem written, it is ſaid, by Amergin, who 
was a Milefian, and arrived in the firſt expedition; this fragment is prę- 
ſer ved in the Liber Lecanus or Leabar Lecan, p. 13. and concludes thus; 
r Tuatha mac Milead + © | 

Mileadh Loinge libearn, 


i. e. 
Lords were Milefius ſons 
Milefius of the Libearn ſhip. 


Libearn is the Chaldee 9 95 Libernia Naves caudicariz et bellicæ ex 


tabulis eraſſionibus factæ unde x eprol. (Plantavit. Lex.) c 8 

(x) When the Greeks came to underſtand that Cuil in the Szythian 
language was a club and Err, a hero, they thought Hercules derived from 
Erreuil or the Club · Hero, and thus they repreſented him; and the ſymbol 
of Hercules being the trunk of an olive tree confirmed them in the miſ- 
take. | 


theſe i 


and Phara- 
oh periſhed jn the purſuit. Four years aſter this memo» 
table event Fru Son of E/ru,- Son of Gaedil-glas, ſailed 
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theſe words; the Weſt they are the fame as the Pheeni- 
Lian rx Ahur, firm Aharon, i. e. poſtremus, occiden- 
talis (1). Hence we find in Rivala, that Abiran is tlie 
natne of Armenia, and Abirnuc an Armenian, in the 
Armenian language. The obuntry Eaſtward of the 
Euphrates the Scythians named Oire, and Oirehe, de- 
noting the Eaſt, from nt or Lux, item Aurora (m). — 
Prof. Payee! thinks this name was peculiar to Om, 
and that it was written Urhoi (terminatione Aramaea), 
i. e. Sol, Lux, Ignis (n). The level plains of this Coun- 
try the Scythians named Lire, or Ur, words whichiex- 
preſs a moiſt place, à valley; hence the — of Ur, near 
Nifbus, on the River Migabenius; Ur alſo ſigniſies Fire, 
Light, the Sun ; hence the UV of the Chaldees on the 
South banks of the Euphrates: the ſimilarity of names 
has occaſioned much confuſion in the! Geography of the 
Z e 32 YEMYE 
paſſed over the Caſpian Sea, arid peopled+ that Country, 
named Scythia intra and extra Imaum,; or the Northern 
Scythians, or Hyperboreans. Theſe people did not ſet- 
tle in towns, but led a wandering life, "whence they were 
named, by the Southern Scythians, Tuath-rianuigb, or 
Tuaraniugh, the wandering people. They were aſter- 
wards diſtinguiſhed by the Perſians by the name of Dives 
or Evil Spirits, and in Iriſn hiſtory by the name of Siab 
or Devils: hence Shadukian in Perfia, the Country of 
the Fairies or Dives. (Herbelot. p. 565.) (Bailly: fur 
FAtlantide, . p. 184.) The Perſians ſay that the Wurani, 
or Northern Seythians, were ſo called froni Tour, Son of 
Feridoun, a King of Perſia of the firſt Dynaſty, named 
Piſb-dadiens: that Tour had an elder brother named rag. 
who had Perſia for his inheritance); and Tour was oblig- 
(m) Item PS 7051: | bas ";# eh 


n) Hiſtoriæ Oſrhoenz, p. 4. 3 %% ADE Wn Bos 
(o) Sac, nam et Bactrianam occupaverunit, et optimam Armenie 
tellurem, quam a ſe Sacaſenam denominaverunt. Strabo, L. X. p. 511. 
Thus we fee in the time of Strabo, the Sac · Seana, the Old Sacæ, were 


ed 
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ed to paſs tho Gibar, or Quas, and to reign in the Tran⸗ 
ſorane Provinces. + Mirkhonnd writes, that the. City of 
Mauaralnachar on the Eaſt of Bahr Khozam, i. e. Caipian 


Sea, was built h Tour, from MWhom all mad the Ox f 


us was named Tauren. Almed Ben. Arabſhah fays, that 


Turgqueſfian was named from this Taur 3 but the learned 
D'Herbclot clearly proves, that neither was 7 Per n 


named from Tai, or Iran from ag, as the Perfians 
fabulouſſy relate. 1 o nur enn i ind 
The : Arabs, : Perfians, and Turks have always ciſt in 
guiſhed the Nortliern from the Southern Scythians : by 
the name Jaguige and Maguige, or Gog and Magog, ſays 


£2 7 


and Magin, or Tchin and Matchin';: that is, the Nor- 


lot at Magiuge. Hence we find the City of Miagog in 


Syria, &c. Our Colony of the Magogians never went 
North of the Cafpian Sea, but extended from thence 
Southward and Eafſl ward. And under the word Turk; 
D Herbelot obferves, that the Arabian and Perſian Au- 
thors agree, that the Share of the Land that fell to 
Japhet and his Children, was from the Gordian Moun- 
tain to the Eaſtern Sca, and all to the North of it. 
The Perſians were Scythians, defcended from Mount 
Caucaſus,” they firſt ſettied about the Caſpian Sea, then 
in Armenia,” and finally in Perſia. The ancient hiſtory 
thians, the anceſtors of the Iriſn. In the eee 
ſheets! ſuch ſtrong likeneſſos will appear, as to remove all 


doubt, that the tranſactions attributed to the ancient 


Iriſh in Ireland, were the tranſactions of their anceſtors 


in Armenia, Pontus, Bithynia; en the Euphrates, the 


Perſian Gulph, the Coaſt of the Red! Sea, &. &c. 


That the fabulous hiſtory of the Greeks is borrowed of 


the ancient Perſians, and is to be diſcovered in what is 
improperly called the ancient hiſtory of Ireland. 
field of knowledge in the Perfian hiftory (p), proving 


| (p) Lettres fur TAtlantide,” A 


them 
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them to haxe been originally Scythiens: We ſhall here 
call in the authoritꝝ of this Author to our aid... « Vous: 
conxiendrez Monſſeur, 2 toutes ces fables. grecques, 
reſemblent beaucoup-aux tables, qui font la première hiſ- 
toire des Perſes. La guerre de Moiſaſor, peut etre le 
madele de la guerre de Hriarèe & des autres Gians: contre 
upiter: mai celle de Moiſaſor meme n'cit-clle pas 
evidement copise ſur. la premiere; hiſtoire des Perſes, qui 
_ Etant, plus detaillèe & plus ſimple, montre qu elle eſt la 
ſguree de toutes les autres, brunies gar le tems, & char- 
gees de merveilleux par la tradition? Ce meme Hercule 
'a-t-il pas delive&; Promẽt hee, d&vore par un aigle ſur le 
aucaſe? No yoila:t-it pas encore Hercule dans cette 
Sexthic, od nous retrouvons toutes les origines, ext cur 
tant ſes exploits & portant ſes. hienfaits-ſur le Caucaſe, 
Cod. les Arlantef (q). ſont partis, ainſi que le cuſte du 
Soleil, & on les; Ferſes prennent leur origine & le commence- 


” 4 8 N 


ment de leur. 7 ore? (p- 305.) Dr hs 3 40s N 

Des que — —— ẽtendu leur empire juſq æu pied 
du Caucaſe, ils ne ſont pas remontes vers le Nord, ils ſe 
ſont au contraire, portes vers le midi. Giamſbid a quittẽ 

les montagnes pour deſcendre dans les plaines, où il a 
fonde Perſeolit. 2 ne ſai ſi les id6es nouvelles que je 
ä YOU neee dent, un preſtige autour de moi: mais 
ces concluſions, me paraiſſent de la plus grande evidence; 

elles me ſemhlent plus ſũres que la tradition & Phiſtoire 
meme; car la tradition eſt ſouvent corrempue; Phiſtoire 
eſt menteuſe, la vanité nationale & tant de préjugés 
balterent l Combien, les variations des langues, les equi-- 
vgques des nome des pauples, les changemens des denomi- 
nations geographiques n'y ont ils pas introduit de notions 
fauſſes Ce n'eſt pas que l ancienne hiftoire toute ab- 
ſcure quelle eſt, ne joigne quelques ſaits à la lumière de 
ces reſultats philoſophiques.— Toutes les guerres (de 
Perſes) avec les Dives ont leur theatre près des montagnes 

de Caf, qui ne ſont que le Caucgſa.— le na decide point 
ſi elles ſont relatives aux tems qui ont precẽdẽ ou ſuivi 


(q) If M. Bailly's conjectures are right, that this was the original 
ſeat of the Atlantes, the name may have travelled with this ancient peo- 
ple to Ircland, Ty (7 


le 


1 
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je deluge; mais je vois qu'elles Siler deus des mo. 
_ tagnes de Caf ou de Caucaſe. Je'vois.quels font les com-. 
mencemens de Phiſtoire de Perſe je Eonclus que Cet 
ou nord du Caucaſe qo; il taut chercher Forigine + des Pars” 
fans. © (p- 209.) 3 2 : 

La langue du Hunſeris ne vous belle pas dere; 
que les Brames font e'rrangers à Inde? M. le 995 
ne vous a- t- il pas dit ꝙ uils . 1 

Les Scythes devenues trop riombreut par ; 
How exceſſive, - deſcendirent de leurs mon wel ering: I oy 4 * | 


ML: "3 


| Bon, & ſe jettèrent ſur le roiaume de Pont, fur la . 
* padoce ; & Acmon' un de leurs chefs, | batit ſur les bords' = 
2 40 Thermodon” une ville nommée de ſon heim rr. 
it I entra enſuite dans la Phrygie, il' y batit une ſeconde E 
10 Aemonic (r). Or, cet Acmon etait pere d Uranus, le == 
14 premier Roi de l' Atlantide) quĩi Epouſa Titee fa ſceur- 

10 Aemon, chef des Atlantes, venu avec les Scythes, Kee 

110 deſcendu comme eux du Caucaſe, ſemble nous ing, 

i de chercher le dauer Atlantique" vers ces It 5 ts, YA 
1 Gidon e Baillyj thee! proves the Perſia were esel I 
9 ed of the Scythians of Mount Caucaſus. That the fa | 
0 bulous Perſian hiſtory of the Dives or Evil Genit, and of 4 
100 the Peri or Good Genii, was no more than a diſtincrion 
Wit drawn between them and their Northern anceſtors. 2 
. That the Piſhdadian race of Kings nia e war continually 

10 upon theſe Dives; in alf theſe fables, the reader will find 

1 a ſtrict conformity in the Triſt hiſtory. The Pimda- 

1 dians of the — being the Tuath-dadanns of tlie 

"a Fiſh hiſtory- The Paras or ancient name of the Per- 

0 ſians are the Pharas or Pharſai of the Ifiſn. Ces Peris 

1 ſont bons, (ſays the learned Bailly) ils etatent puiffais, 

1 mais pour la bienfaifance. Je vois entr eur & les Per- 

10 fans une alliance & des ſecours rẽciproques: ce fait eſt 

Wt decifif dans un tems 6u/ les peuples ctaient iſolés: ce 

ſont des colonies qui aident la Metropole voĩez comme 

1 les Perſans ont * la puiſſance des Dives, qui ont 
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(r) See & W or Achmon. Chap. 1. of this Work, 
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"(abs vaineus-par, les Ferit Ge. Gee. Weges ac; P. Ar- 
. p. 103. 


MV reader bein ng now . for the ancient hiſtory 


Pei we muſt obſerve, that the ancient Armenians 
and Magogian Scythians, from whom the Iriſh deſcend- 
ed, haying been ont and the ſame people, both 
named\Emineach, or Abiranach: it will not beifurprizing 
to find, that the tranfaqtions af their Anceſtors in Ar- 
wenia, being either handed down) by tradition or tecarda, 
have been miſtaken for the tranſaRions of theſe. people in 
Eirin or Ireland; and the fame of the. enen of the 
_ Seythians; into ran. or Perſia, 


For. example: when we find in Moſes Chandacalib 


the, fabulous ory of) Noah's Niece, voyaging acroſa _ 
Egxine,Sep,; and ne in Aburan on Hirinn, i. c, the 
Wieſt, ve are not to he ſurprized to find the Iriſn Bards 
bring, her to £irm: or Ireland; or when we find in the 
Ann lsof, Armenia a people named eee that is, 
faringt men, from whom they fa mus; 
we ats nqt tg follow Moſes Choronen , . fours 5 
Wers \Canaanites. (from à popular notion, that Cadmus 
was A Canganite) ; they were indeed Pharnictans; the 
offspring of Magog, among whom we ſhall find Cadmur 


: in the ſequei of this Hiſtor "Yo and; the 2 of; his being 5 
73 


thought, ic have been/ap.. Egyptian. If che Armenians 
Raug their Gelam, a herd and leader, the Iriſh: have on 
- Gelamh,.-which. was 2 Copgypmen; of Mile ſues, the 

_ querop, ofiSpain.; and of Ireland. Golomb dies, and le 
his Kingdom to Herewan'z—the Armenian Gelam 7 — 
and leaves, bis, kingdom to Herman: Glamiun Har- 
„ man genuit, et poſt aliquot. inde annos mortuus ęſt, 


e cum 1d mandati filio ſuo Harman dediſſet. Moſes 


| 5 Chorgnenſis: Fag. . autem narrationes,| ſeu 
veræ ſunt... ſiye falſe, nihil labommus. Idem. p. 18. 
If the. 17 ſay, they are deſeended of Japhetus 
daigi.on Oig that is, Japhet the Giant, we ſhalf Gnd, 


a9 lagogian Scythians;. or, Iriſhy, to draw their deſoent 


from the: Anceſtor: of Magog, or Japhet Gadul, whenee 
they. have to this day, dittinguiſked themſelyes by the 
name * Gaduli ar Gaedhal E this was the moſt proper 


name, 


* 


0 * Ts 


it within its firſt bounds, an 


name, becauſe” the ſacred -penman gives him the epithet | 
of Gadul n, by which he means a man of extraordina- 


ty Nature”: And Sem, the brother of Japhet Gadul. 


Zeneſis, ehap. x. ver. 1, the Seventy tranſlate k Ja het 
the elder; yet Moſes mentions him laſt; but if eldeſt 
or youngeſt, the word 571 gadul implies great, magnum 
eſſe vel fieri Goadal Glar oraidbtor Gabodbal; from 
Bm adul Glaz, illuſtris Gadul, the Triſh derive their 
name of Gadelians. (Keating, p. 68. from an ancient 
poem): And the Poſterity of this Gadul-glas were called 
Scuthe, for the reaſons already aſſign d. 

The general diſguſt to the ancient Hiſtory of the Iriſh, 
has ariſen from the ignorance of the 'Franflators,' who, 
zealous for the antiquity of their Country, By" 

0 


would not ſee, that the early periods of this Hi 


ry, related not to Ireland, but to thoſe parts of 


Aſia their Anceſtors came from. Thus in the third 
Ohapter, we are told, one of their Chiefs ſettled here 
300 years after the Flood: without conſidering that 


their Anceſtors at that period were ſettled in Bythinia 
and Paphlagonia, where hiſtory informs us, à partial 
ood took place, (the famous Samothracian flood 3) the 
Bards and Seanachies explain this tranſaction, as an 
event that happened 300 years aſter the Noahatic Flood. 
This Samothracian flood, as Diodorus obſerves, was 
not a poetical fiction, but real truth, becauſe pieces of 
Architecture ere frequently found under water. 


In the time of Auguſtus, the Samothracians ſhewed the 
altars that were erected over the Iſland, where the waters 
had reached, and where their Anceſtors had retreated ; 
foſſile bones have alſo been diſcovered under this water 
The ancients were unanimouſly of opinion the Pontus 
Euxinus was only a Lake, which being overcharged with 
waters, broke firſt into the Propontis, and then into the 
Ægæan, waſhing away by * the earth, which kept 
ind forming the two channels 


8 


the Boſporus Thracius, and the Helleſpont. They were 


alſo of opinion, the Palus Meæotit, the Pontus Euxinus, 
the Propontis and Mediterranean were originally fo many 
ne i oy . Lakes, | 
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Lakes, which by the impetuofity of their valle, opened 
themſelves a paſſage between the Mountains of Atlas and 
Calpe int the Ocean. Hence the fabulous tradition in 
Iri Hiſtory of, the formation of all the Lakes in the 
kingdom, and the burſting out of the great rivers, which 
Aeli has been defignedly. omitted in the ſucceeding 


es. 
| Ei tl Gadifions are 4 coafirmation of the early pe eriods 
of their hiftory ; and if we can confide in Eeymolbgy the 
anceftots'sf the Iriſh gave name to that Coaſt which had 
been'ſo torn by the Samothracian flood, and divided into 
ſo many Iſlands, as tlie Archipelago now Abounds with, 
Hands. it in their language Ages (s) 1. * the Sea of 
_ 1177 
Mr. Whitchurſt, after haying proved ber all Baſaktes q 

are Lava, obſcrves, doubts may ariſe with reſpect to'the = 
origin of” the Baſaltes or Giants Cauſeway in Ireland, 4 
fince no vifible crater, nor the leaſt veſtige of an extin- 
guiſhed volcano are now remaining, except the ſubſtan- 

ces befdre mentioned, from whence ſuch immenſe tor- 

rents cpuld have flowed, as are now ſpread over ſo great | 
_ part of the North of Ireland. | „„ 
I beſe circumſtances e it neceſſary to obſerve, 

that whoever attentively views and conſiders theſe ro- 
mantic Cliffs, together with the exterior appearances 

of that mountainous Cliff, will, 1 preſume; fays he, ſoon 
diſcover ſufficient cauſe'to conclude, that the crater from 
. Whence that melted matter flowed, together with an im- 
menſe tract of land towards the North, have been abſo- 
lutely ſunk and ſwallowed up into the earth, at ſome 5 
remote period of time, and became the 1 of the | 
Atlantic Ocean. A period indeed much beyond: the 
reach of any hiſtorical monument, or even of trqlition 
itſelf. | 
"I But though it does not appr. chat any human 
teſtimony or record, has been handed down to us, con- 
cerning ſuch a tremeh deus event, yet the hiſtory of the 
fatal ataſtrophe i is faithfully recorded in the Book of 


0 Aoi or Ai is an Iſland, a region or verridhry, Co, is the Sea, 
"We * | Nature, 
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Nature, and in a language and characters equally intel: 
ligible to all nations, therefare will not 15 nit. 5 05 a = 
terpretation: I mean thoſe, {tupendous Cl 
viron a part of the Atlantic Ocean.” x M : 
4. Theſe are characters which cannot; mi lead, 
the confideration of ſuch diſaſters, together with 992 1 
the cauſe ſtill ſubſiſting under the bottom Le. that im- 
menſe ocean, Almoſt 1 me to conchudi that Ire-- 
land was originally, Pas of (the! iſland. of Atlanti 
which, e to Plato, in his Timæus, was. rally 
ſwallowed up by a prodigious. Ae e in 8810 

of one day 2 BY night, with all its 1 nhabitants, 4 
numerous. ;hoſt of warlike people, who had. ſubdued, 3 

reat part of the then known world.“ 

The fame obſervation is made by the ingenjous, 1 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, in his Letters concerning the 
Giants Cauſeyay,— — “ The promontories of. Antrim. bear 
very evident, marks of ſome violent convulſſon which 
left them. ending in their preſent abrupt e ee ane 
that the Iſland, of Raghery and ſome of eſtern 


Hands, 105 Scotland, do Phi, ly. ehr like the Si 


1 5 


= . 50 the N. E. of Ree cb ref org 
ing part of the iſland. is called O Breaſal, and, corrupt 


4 


170 we The Scythian name of 7 2 famed n 
gen ng the Royal. Ifland, of the Gods. Gin n Iriſh, 


corrupte reas 


is King, Prince, Royal, and Al is God, che Irradiater 
| an 


- 
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and Brid/al is Royal. O Saruichte ſignifies the Iſland taken 
away by ſadden force; but the former name O Breafil 
1s pure Chaldee, viz. 5753358. Al Brazil, bearing the 
ſame ſignification as the Iriſh in Letter and Senſe,” viz. 
the Royal Iſland, a name probably introduced by he Da- 
danites of Chaldea, wih whom the anceſtors of the Triſh 
mixed, as will appear in the following hiftory. ' 185 

ͤLL'un le nomme ile Bafilee, autre lui donne le nom 
de Oſericta, & ce mot comme pour appuier leur temoig- 
nage ſignifie dans les langues du Nord, Ile de Dieux 
Raale ; Vile Atlantide de Platon; POgygic de Homere. 
(Bailly fur PAtlantide. p. 368. ))jͤ 
Aei-Rfaaſal of the Iriſh Scythians would be Written 
Barzelin or Brazilin by the Chaldeans 55712 Barzel, fer- 
rum, forſan ex Bara, ſeparare. Chald. Barzilin, plur. ſunt 
Preftti. (Thommaſſin.) Here we have the derivation 
of the Iriſtt Breas, a Prince, a perſon ſeparated or diſtin- 
DES, forſan a Pharas, dirumpere. (Thomm. Caſtell, 


Magog, from Afia to Europe, let us turn dur enquiries 
to the Celtes or Cimbri, the deſcendants of Gomer, the 
other Son of Japhet: Here we ſhall find. fuch” ſtrong 
marks of diſtinction in every ſtep, as clearly to point out 
in very few words that the Gauls and Cimmerag or Welch 
Britons, were a very foreign people to the Hiberni. 
That they had no connection with each other from the 
time the Hibernian Scythi expelled them from Aſia, 
till their meeting many ages after in Spain, Gaul and 


1 ee from the community. - Barzel. Heb. Syr. eſt 


Having traced the 'Scythians) the defecridants of 


the Britannic Ifles, where they had been ſeated ſo long, | 


as to be called Aborigines of thoſe Countries. 


The beſt Author on this ſubje& is Monſieur Brigande, : 


who in 1762 publiſhed a ſmall Pamphlet, addreſſed to 
the learned Academies of Europe, under the title of 
Differtation ſur les Celtes Brigantes, printed at Breghente 
dans le Tirol. _. CC 
It is the unanimous 6pinion of all authors; fays he, 
« who have written on the origin of nations, that the 
cc Celtes were the Children of Gomer, the eldeſt Son of 


& Taphet. 
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1 a bet. This nation, from which ſo many others 
ec have ſprung, have preſerved the name of their proge- 

« nitor, from the moſt early age after the deluge, down 
< to our own days“... 5 
Cinòri, Cimbriani, Cambriani, Ombriani, Ambroni, 
| Gombri, Cambri, or Sicambri, are no other than Gomeri 
or Gomeriti, written or pronounced diverſely, yet in ſuch 
a manner as never to loſe ſight of the original name of 


their great Anceſtor. _ 


cc Joſephus, an hiſtorian well ſkilled in the antiquities = 


of nations, expreſsly ſays, Gomer was the father of the 
Gomerians, and of the people whom the Greeks called 
eh or Gauli. St. Jerom and Iſidore atteſt the ſame 
8 «The Celtes or Gauls, ſays Appian, whom Plutarch | 
calls Cimbri, were the ſame people, and ſpoke the ſame 
language. Zonoras atteſts that the Gomeri, and Gauli 


- were the ſame. | 


ſays, that the Toliſtobrogi, were part of the Heſperian 
 Galati, who preſſed by an irruption of the Sqthi paſſed 
into Bytbinig. | e „ 
elt is eaſier to find an etymology for the name Celtes, 
than to prove it to be the true one. If we ſeek it in the 
Hebrew, the word Galetha, which may be read Galtha, 
anſwers our purpoſe, as that word fignifies, thru/t out to 
a di/tance, puſhed N The Greek and Latin lan- 
guages offer no reſource in this etymology. | 

e If, according to Strabo, we ſeek the meaning of the 
name of every nation, in their own language, then the 
Celtic word Gualled, ſignifying, ravaged, or baving been 
zreſpaſſed on, perfectly correſponds with the hiſtory of this 
people :/ it is the name this injured people might proper- 
ly bave adopted, when puſhed from their ancient ſettle- 
ments by the Scythians,. and preſſed to the very Weſtern 
extremity of Aſia. The name giyen to this people in 
another part of the globe, by Eratoſthenes, confirms this 
etymology... Toled eus te bro an injury by foreigners, now 
corrupted by the Bretagnes into di, — 2 is certainly 
the Teliſobragi of Eratoſthenes. „ | 


6 Galatia, 
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„ Galatia, where they firſt were known by this fame, 
fignifies the dwelling of the Galares ; not of thoſe Gulates 


who came from Gaul conducted by Belloveſus'and' Stgaveſits | 
or Brennus, but of that more ancient people, nd were / 


"BF 3 446% j 4.4 


expelled their country by the Seythians. - 
« From Bithynia they ſoon penetfated inte I 


hy the Thracian Boſphorus' or the Helleſpont : where 
Calcedon, i. e. Calſdon ſignifying” very dec, and Bere- 

cinthe i. e. Bere eb hent,” the ortet road, art names left 
by the Gomerites or Celtes, to record the route they 


took, and the deep ſtraights they had to paſs. By a like 


application! to the Celtic language, their progreſs may 
be marked, in the names of places at che d xtremities of 
the North, South and Weſt of Europe. 

oe They were ſettled in Spain long before the Phan. 
cCians, who did not arrive there, according to Uher, tin 
A. M. 2759, or 1259 years before Chriſt. 

The Celtes were compoſed partly of Huſbaudmen, 
and partly of fiſhermen or navigators of the ſmall ſeas : 
the latter were known by the name of 'Brigantes, ſo 


called from the name of the Veſſelt they conſtructed on 


the Lake of Conſtance ;\ and no further proof need be 
brought of theſe people having inhabited Britain, than 
the word Brigantine (till uſed by the Engliſh for a ſmall 
ſhip (t) Le nom de Brigantin, venu de leurs batimens 
at He de Conſtance fait encore fa preuve de ce fait. 

„ Theſe Brigentes inhabited Vork and Northumber- 
landſhire : the capital of York was Brigantium, changed 
afterwards to REvoracum or Ebro, an uſual corruption, 
and not derived from a chimerieal King Ebrauſus, who 


never exiſted but in idea. 


In fine theſe were the moſt aricient inhabitains of 
Spain, France, Germany, Portugal, Ent and of 


Ireland in part.” 6 


(t) Probably from Brogh a Houſe, as in the Iriſh and Chineſe, Long 
Ggvifies a Ship and a Houſe, and in the s . Navis, templum, 
Adiselum. g 


8 „ 


Rege 
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That theſe Celtes were the primitive inhabii 
Spaim France, the Britannic Iles, &. is moſt proba- 


all thoſe plages inhabited. on their arriva 
they ſay, there were 200 families only, dwelling chiefly 


nts of 


ble. Our Magogian Scythi Bekgowiige,: thay Fonud 
In ͤ Treland 


on the Sea Coaſt... Of England they are ſilent: but 
according to the moſt learned Welch Antiquaries, they 
not only muſt have driven gut the Cimri, but remained 


long in the Iſland, to have given names to all the great 


features of that Country, which they acknowledge to 


haye been preſerved, and which cannot be derived in the 


Welch language, but are all to be found in the Iriſ. 
Not like the Celtes, (Who to uſe the words of Monſ. 
Brigante, n'avoient. d'autres monumens que denoms de 
leur, langues qu' ils donnoient à leurs Colonies; & aux 


Villes qu'ils conſtruiſoient, ils ont ęté plus durables que 


c' autres ele ves à plus grands frais, puiſq'uils ſont parve- 
nus juſqua nous aveę la meme fignification quils avoient , 
il y a deux ou trois mille ans). Our Fenaice - Scythi have 
tradition, have hiſtory to produce of their emigrations, 
from Aſia to their final ſettlement in Ireland, and laſtly, 
the Language, of their ancient documents, ſo very diffe- 
rent from. the'Celtic, and ſo conformable to the Oriental, 
is a ſtrong collateral proof of that hiſtory, NT  - 
It appears to me, that the great Mileſan expedition 


from Spain to Ireland, took place, much about the ſame 


time, that the Celtes returned from Gaul to Britain, and 
in their turn drove the Scythi to Ireland, and to Scotland, 
that is, about 5oo Years. before Chriſt, and that all Iriſh 
Hiſtory relating to this part of the Globe, was abſorbed in 


the Spaniſh hiſtory, and Oriental traditions, except the 


bare mention of their arrival in Britain in the th Chapter, 
and of their conqueſt of it and of part of Gaul in the 8th 
h. 5 | | 8 . 
In the following hiſtory, we have ſhewn the perfect 
identity of the Jriſb language with the ancient Perſian, 
in Epithets, titles of dignity, names of Prieſts &c. 
It becomes neceſſary to ſay ſomething on this ſubject be- 


fore we cloſe the introduction. 
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It is impoſſihle to aſſert poſitivxly that the Iriſh lan- | 
guage is the ſame as the ancient Perſtan was, becauſe, — 2, 
what the old Perſian was, no mortal can pretend to know 1 
with any ſnadow of exact neſt, as Six William Jones ob- 
ſerves, and the Greek hiſtorians can give us little or no 
light on this gubject. Vet the proofa we ſhall adduce in 
the following Sheets, certainly amount to more than a 
probability. VV „ ep £3. 
That great traveller Chardin,' whom every Orientaliſt 
muſt mention with reverence, enquired diligently into 
the ancient language of the Perſians, and declares, aſter 
all his reſearches, that the old Perſian language is entire- 
I; loſt—in which no books are extant and of which there 
are no rudiments remaining. That the Guebres who are 
the remains of the Par/is, have an idiom peculiar to them- 
ſelves, which is ſuppoſed by the Perſians in general, io 
be rather a jargon. of their own, than a part of their an- 
cient tongue - that, if you believe their own accaunt, the 
Magi, who reſided at Yeza in Carmania, have preſerv- 
ed this language from father to ſon, after the diſſolution 
of their Monarchy, but, that for his part he has found 
no reaſon to give any credit to their ſtory that they have, 
indeed, ſome books in ſtrange characters, but he cannot 
perſuade himſelf that they are old Perſian Letters, eſpect- 
ally, ſince they bear no kind of reſemblance to thoſe on the 
famous monuments at Perſepolis. (Chardin T. v. C. HI.) 
Now, as we ſhall find in Chap. 2. of this Work, that 
the ancient Iriſh did uſe the ſame ſacred letters (called Og- 
ham) as are to be found on the monuments at Per ſepolis, 
and have alſo innumerable words in common with the 
old Perſian, ſtill to be found in their Lexicons and Au- 
thors, there is great probability that the ancient Perſians 
were Southern Seythians, as all the Greek and Latin hiſ- 
torians aver, and Monſ. Bailly has proved; and that 
their language was the ſame; becauſe we have more 
than broken Phraſes or detached epithets to judge by, 
we have hiſtory and letters. The Turks did undoubted- 
ly ſpeak the ſame Language, but the preſent Turkiſh. is 
improved by mixing it with the modern Perſian; we can 
ſeek no affinity there. Change of Government 2 
Ed, | effects 


effects a conſiderable change in the language of any 
n , fo that literary and civil hiſtory are very nearly 
eee red redandacl „ 5 
The hiſtory of the Perſian tongue, ſays Sir William 
Jones, may be divided into four periods. In the infancy 
of Caiumeras and his deſcendants, it is natural to ſup- 
-poſe, no great pains were taken to cultivate and poliſh 
the language. and we are aſſured by Herodotus, that in 
the reign of Cyrus, the whole education of Perſian 
Youth, from the Age of 5 t6 20, conſiſted in three points 
only, riding, throwing the javelin and the practice of 
moral virtue. The Volumes of Parchment on which the 
Perſians were obliged by a certain law to write the An- 
nals of their Country, mentioned by Diodorus, Sir Wil- 
lam treats as invention, but allows that the ancient Per- 
frtans of the ſecond Period, were not entire ſtrangers to 
the art of compoſition either in Verſe or Proſe. ET 0 
At what period our Hiberno-Scythi had the uſe of, 
letters, we cannot pretend to ſay, but it is certain, from 
the Authorities we ſhall give of the identity of the Iriſh 
Ong bam letters with thoſe of the Monuments at Perſepolis 
(which no one has hitherto attempted to decypher) that 
they brought letters with them into Ireland from Afia,; 
Moreover, the names of all Officers of Church and State 
in the ancient Iriſh being found to be Oriental, as we col- 
lect from the Sacred Scriptures and other writings, leaves 
no doubt, in my opinion. of the identity of the people, 
and of the languages having been originally the ſame. 
The Iriſh Language is the moſt copious of the Uni- 
verſe * it ahounds in Synonima, ſo much as to include 
the roots of all the Oriental and Occidental dialects, a 


ſtrong preſumptive argument of the migration of the 


people, and of their having letters during that migration, 
or theſe words could not have flowed down to the preſent 
period, in the pure manner they are now to be found. 

The Qld Perſian may perhaps have been as copious : 
according to the learned Lexicographer, In Phacred- 
din Angjou (u) it contained Seven dialects, four of which, 


(u) In præfamine operis Pharhangh Gihanghiri, 


VIZ. 
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viz. the Hervi, Seghzi, Sogdi and Dravuli, are now be- 
come obſolete. The modern diale& of Perſia is a ſtran 
mixture of Latin, Greek, German, Arabic, and Tur 
' iſh, (W) ſo that no ſatisfactory collation can be made 
with that and the Iriſh, We muſt therefore refer to the 
Arabic, Hindoſtanic and Tibetan ; the two latter have a 
great affinity to the ancient Iriſh, particularly the ſacred 
Dialects, or Sanſcrit. Que Indica apud Veteres appel- 
lantur, pleræquæ hodierne Perſicæ convenire (x). Monf. 
Bailly and Father Georgius have therefore good grounds 
for aſſerting theſe people were originally Scythians, or 
according to Iriſh hiſtory Scythians — with Chaldæan 
Dedanites. os IR | 
The hiſtory before us is without order, though the Se- 
anachies have not failed to fix the chronological events. 
It begins with the expedition of Partolan from Bithynia 
or Migdon to the Weſt, three hundred years after the Sa- 
mothracian flood. The deſcent from -Caucaſus, or the 
Mountains of Rifad and the banks of the Caſpian, Sea. 
which took place many ages before, is not mentioned till 
we treat of the Firbolg. This is a ſtrong argument that theſc 
are the produce of tradition: But ſurely they are not to be 
deſpiſed on that account. What is every ſpecies of an- 
cient hiſtory, the ſacred writings excepted, but mere tra- 
dition? the tradition of Pagan Prieſts, the inventors and 
propagators of error; and though the ground-work was 
truth, the finiſhing was the ornament of imagination. 
It is an indubitable fact, that the ancient Iriſh had let- 


teers, before the arrival of Patrick or other Chriſtian Miſ- 


fionaries. The Ogham inſcriptions found in Ireland are 
. the ſtrongeſt proofs. This was the ſacred character, and 
in this the Prieſts condeſcended to inſcribe the name of a 
hero, or the event of a memorable battle: we muſt ever 
remain ignorant, I am afraid, if the records of the na- 

tion were tranſcribed in this character or not. We find 
alſo many ſymbolical marks on monuments; but beſides 
theſe they ſurely had a literary character. Euſtathius 


(W) Jo. Scaliger. Lipſius. Gravius. Burtonus. Waltonus, c. &c. 
[x) Leibnitz. 


tells 
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Teils us, the Scythians wrote with characters and enible- 


A 


*"myrene taken from coins by Gebelin, Peg will be found 
e Iriſh written 


written in the Chaldee, cxcepting the word Fehovah, 


Boxhornius and Monf. D'Ankarville are clearly of opi- 
nion, the old Greek and Iſelandic, German or old Teu- 
| tonic letters, in which all the Iriſh MSS. are written, 
were the ancient Scythian.” Græcis litteris uſi ſunt Galli 
pariter & Germani, at non acceptis a Grecis, ſed Scy- 
this, a quibus & ſuas Græci, Scytharum ſoboles, acce- 
pere. Note vulgares numerorum nihil aliud ſunt, quam 
litteræ Scythicæ. Indi eaſdem numerales notas habent, 
fed habent a Perſis. Perſæ autem ortu ſunt Scythæ. (a) 


(x) Commen. in Homer, Iliad Z. p. 489. 
(y) Vit. Apolonii. L. 1. C. 1. . 
(2) CL Millius Orat. de Fab, Orient, p. 77. 1 
(a) Boxhornius Orig. Gall. p. 106. See the Iriſh numerals collated 
with the Indian. Collectanea, No. XII. pl. II. . 
L'Al- 


— 
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_ L/Alphabet encore, 4 préſent en uſage chez la plupart 
des peuples de Europe, remonte, à la plus Haute anti- 
ie il eſt meme anterieur 1 des Pelaſgues 
e Grace: Les caracteres Pelaſgues, vil leur ori- 
Sine, deyoient tenir à ceux des. Hyperlor lens, & comme 
on a decouyert de nos jours, que les. plus hautes Sciences 


furent cultivees auec le plus grand fueces, dans. Ie 4 


A 


habites par ces memes. Hyperboreens,. nous avons lieu de. 
ſoupconner que les monumens littergires,  detruits, dans, 
la Grece par le deluge dont la tradition s'eſt conſery&e, 
tengient euß de ard Penkite Kan n ken ge 
laſgues, furent à peu. pres les memes, dont. ſe ſervoicnt les 
Hyperboreens. . De tous les alphabets, auxquels on, peut 
comparer celui des Pelaſgues, il wen, ft, aucun avec; ler 
quel on lui trouve plus de rapport, qu' avec celui des an- 
eiens 1/anders. Cet alphabet appels. Seytique, Danois, 
ou Rhunique, fut autrefois employe par les Goths. Rien 
159 plus ſingulier dans les caracteres Iſlandois, que les, 
ettres S & T: elles ont tres exactement, la forme de 
celles des plus angiens, Grecs, ou. des Pelaſgues; mais 
Pune port le nom de $3}, qui de la langue Pelaſgue, aſ- 
ſurement originaire de Scythique, paſſa peut - Etre dans la 
Latine pour exprimer le Soleil diurne : & Pautre qui la 
ſuit. immediatement, porte le nom de Tyr, qui dans la 
langue Iſlandoiſe ſignifie Taureau (b). Les Caracteres 
Pelaſgues antEricurs a Cadmus etoĩent done ceux que Ta- 
cite appele les plus anciens caracteres Grecs. Nos lettres 
capitales ſont donc les memes que celles des Pelaſgues & 
des anciens Attiques. „ e 
That the Pelaſgians were ſouthern Scythians deſcend- 
ed from Magog, mixed with Chaldean Dedanites (c), we 
flatter ourſelves has been ſtrongly proved in the Preface 
to the XIIth No. of the Collectanea de Rebus Hiber- 


nicis ; 


% 


(b) Recherches ſur POrig. & les Progr: des Arts de la Grece, L. 2. 
. Jo | 

(c) The Arcadians challenged the name of Pelaſgi from their pretend- 
ed founder Pelaſgus, who did get ſuch footing in Peloponeſus, that the 
whole Peninſula was. called Pelaſgia. (Univ, Hiſtor.) 
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nicis : and, we truſt, the Reader will be i in 


: fock following pages that Cadmus ſprung from the ſame 


. 


Our Pherhicians did not always leave letters e 


they came; the ancient Pani of Africa and the Baleares, 

bdoth Phænician colonies, were ignorant of letters. Li- 

tdtweras vero antiquiſſimi Pani in Africa quoque ignora- 
runt, & iiſdem Pas 


leares, indubia Pheenicum colonia, Ca- 
ruerunt, videnturque polterioribus temporibus demum i in 


5 Aft icam illatæ. (d) 


— . 


But theſe old Pani and Phinicianis' were not Tyrians, 
as the Septuagint and the Greek hiſtorians imagined; . 
they were our ſouthern Scythians, a maritime people that 


_ dwelt on the coaſt of the Red Sea, from Mount Caſius 


to Dor. Pheenice enim, & amæniffima erat regio & ob 
mercaturam ditiſſima, quæ incolas affatim alebat. Hoc 
nomine Lx interpretes terram Canaan vocare ſolent; 

propriè autem ita vocabatur ora illa maritima, in 904d. 
Tyrus & Sidon urbes commeroiis olim florentiſſimæ, 
fitæ erant; hin incolæ Phœnices. Cl. Milſius. 2255 . 
de Terra « Canaan, P. 1 30. | 5 
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Ogham or the Philoſopher. 


; S : | Earcoloin i i. e. D Erkol, the Merchant, or 


1 rader, from the Iriſh Farrdha, Wares, 
Abrs the Bü Nevidin, b. 
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(a) Moſt "TEE in the Old Iriſh, Perſian, Arabian und Chal- 
dæan languages, w o any thing having life, form their 
plurals in AnzSr Site ae Ur pee . tions, Wand of the ſin- 
gular in z by way of eminence. Soy Beoun, Earcoloin, Se- 
meon, ſaid to be the 4 Sons of N&med, I think were cx 
names of one perſon, the Hercules ele . 


r a ; 
%% OY E-ECS 1 SRD 


Ihe name Aiteach-ta; Di. e. he whois elcleſt, 
das led the Iriſn Seanachies to aſſert, he was "Oh 


eldeſt Sun af Magog, whereas it only hare implies, 


that Fathocda, was the eldeſt in the Magogian 
Hines to whom their hiſtory extended. 
Broum or Ke Bacche, the iltluſtrious Bacds. 


Keoor Ce, is ſtill preſerved in ſeveral ancient Perſic 1 5 


names, Ut ſignifies a Prince (days Sir Wm. Jones in 


cis life of Nadir Shah.) This Broum o Bacche 


overrun che Indies. Baobt in Iriſn ſignifies fire, 
lachan or beochn, a ſmall fire : beocat or bun, 
the lighted wick of a Candle -bacuas, an Qven; 
 bacala;} à bakehouſe; hence the Engliſn to bube. 
Bach ſignifying fre, became an Epithet of the 
Sun ;: hence Aüuſonius obſerves, bat in Egypt they 
call himiOfrris, but in the' land g ia, APA de 
Him Ahe namt f Bacchur. (Epigr. 30 3 


his dexivation from the — ancient 2 


_ Language; is one ſtrong proof of Monſ. Bailly's 
aſſertions, that the ancient Southern 3 

or Perſſans, were the original Inhabitants of 

gia or Atlantis. (See his Letters. fur P Atlantide, 

p. 402.) — Les Atlantes, aiant rompu la ligne de 


ſeperation, & force le paſſage, ſe repandirent ſuc- 
ceſſiyement de proche, en proche & de fiecle & 


ſiecle, dans les Indes, dans la Phénicie & dans 
IEEgypte. (ib. p. 471. les traces des origines 
ſe conſervent dans les langues: une ſcience elt ĩſſue 
du pals odes mots techniques dont elle fe ſert ont 


pris naiſſance: c'eſt un principe inconteſtable, : 


_ 5 393. mls). The Root of 5 ond is Sey. 


; Td ol anne . i eee -thian, 
| wy y atica, „ Fe Arab. Ati. 


4 9 ence Bacanach or Paganach. (P for B and g for e) a 
Heathen 


Anctent dne 72 i of Lreland. W 


= 


+ A of Vindication: of the 


— 


dhian, viz, bacam to heat, whence Aan bn "he 
-origin- of heat, it is corrupted to Bait and Buite, 55 
whence in the Oriental we have 9 Bott, luci- 
dum, and Botta, Splendor : : in like manner the 
guttural in bocht, poor, is dropt in the Oriental, 


and written 1 . n fauper. (See Dar. 


Depomis.) d) 
Eaſru or Ofrus was * Father of the Ofrhoeni, 


or Parthians. Oſrou vel Oſrois cognomine dicto 
à viro qui ibi regnavit ſuperioribus temporis, cum 
homines qui iſtic colebant_ in foedere eſſent Perſa- 
rum. (Procopius)— On which paſſage, Bayer 
notes, Perſas vocat qui tunc Wan N fuerunt. 
1 = ot Oſrhoena, p. 34.) - | 

Theod-Cyrenenſis ſays, quæ Oſchoene tum del 5 
1605 antea Parthyacam fuiſſe dictam. It is the 
ſame thing if called Oſrhoens Parthians or Perſi- 
ans, for they were originally one people. Scythe 
Parthos, Bactrianoſque condiderunt. ( Juſtin) Con- 
ſequently Broum, the father of Oſru; was the Bac- 
chus of Bactria. All that part of Meſopotamia 
ang © and Farthia, A called Ks oy 


2 


1 


Heathen, MF e. a 55 workings 3 not Go Sm «Village, 


- as Dr. Johnſon has, it, or from Pagus, Gens as Salmaſius,/ or as 


Baronius thinks, from the Chriſtians becoming maſters of the Ci 


- ties, and the heathens dwelling in the Villages. 


22 (a) Porro cum Lingua Scythica cujus propaginem neſtrack 
cognataſque plures eſſe, infra docebimus, ſecundum Ebræam an- 
tiquiſima ſit: fieri-non poteſt, quin ſub ea vieiſſitudine, cui oms. 
nes ſubſunt linguz, varice in hac remanſerint, quæ primævæ cog- 
nationis indicia perhibeant. Et illo fundamento nixos quam plu: 
rimos eruditorum origines linguarum Eutropœarum ex Oriente 
deduxiſſe videmus: & quia non pauca feliciter ſucceſſerunt, ope- 
roſo lat ore quicquid habent linguæ Occidenta les ab Ebrœa 8925 
vare, aggreſſi ſunt. Jas lhre b lng toning {of 
; 5 gur : 


: I | 
RE. ting ._ _ = 
our Seythi.; -Shiruan a the Perſians and Al Mak: = 1 
| by the Arabs. (Hyde de Vet. Perf. p. + =. 
Parthi, gens olim Scythica, tandem fagerunei 
vel tranſmigrarunt ſub Medo; ſic dicti a ms 27 i 
dis, propter naturam Soli, in quo conſederunt::  - Mf 
quod patudofum” eſt, & ne ee in 
* & ASA Es, | 4 
IRS IN OIC E 2 from Pyznivs..'' ] 
| 45 27 1 x | 
Ma 7 nas hho oe hes | 
tb or Bith, my 5 I 
Phenius Farſa, from — * "Eh, or r Pontus and | 
Fars, Paras or Perſia. N 1 
Nionnuall, 7 ES 8 | 
Seele e e e 1 
n 5 9 . | 
| Eb. Sent, 5 
Beoaman, 5 


The or Achemon, Father of Uranus, firſt 
King of the Antlantides. See Introd. hence 
Perſia was anciently n Achemenia. hk 
oy "I IR Ts | „ 
Agnaman, 5 TE: „ 
Lamfinn. ws | 
Emir gluin Finn, =” C 
Agmon Finn, | | 
Emir-glas, 3 
Nuadad, : | 2 
Alldad, + | 
Earcada, 
Deagatha, 
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ſeſſions contained all Armenia, Pontus, and Me- 

ſopotamia. His deſcendants, one of whom was 
Baath, Bath or Bittr, had the Country border- 
ing on the Boſporus Thracius, from him named 
Bith-Aon, the territory of Bith. (e) Of his Son 

| Phenius Fharſa we thall treat in a  particxt|at Cap 
ter. 

Bithynia was anciently rhhabited by vartous._. 
nations differing in manners and language, Viz. 
the Bebryces, Mariandyni, Caucones, Dolliones, 

Cimmarii, &c. &c. to enquire into the origin 
theſe different nations, would be both a tend 
and uſeleſs taſk, ſay the Authors of the Univerſal 
hiſtory, and as to the beginning of this Ae 
We are quite in the dark. (f) It is one of the moſt 
ancient Kingdoms recorded in profane hiftory : 

- Appitn tells us that 40 Kings had reigned in 
thynia before the Romaris were eitel * of 
Afia, conſequently Bithynia muſt have been 4 
Kingdom before the Trojan War. It was known 
by the name of Myſia, Mygdonia, DE Ma- 
riandynia, and * (80 5 ö 


(e) Aon or Aoin, is the Raine of Aoi, a Regis N 

(f) Un. Hiſt. V. ro. p. 124. 8vo. 

(g) Herodotus. p. 406.— Steph. Byzant. p. 2 28 8 2 4 
Vol. 2. p. 296.— Schol. Apoll. L. 2. 3 p. 15. — Eu- 
ſtath. in Dionys. p. 140.— Solinus C. 42. 


Herodotus 


5 


Ancient. Hillary of roland. 8 
„Herodaens Nys that thoſe ho firſt-conguered 


this /Cquntry,- came from the Wis ders of, Strumon. 
Stephanus, that it was called Bebrycia from Be- 
r and. Bithynia from; Bithynus, who were 
both the Sons of Jupiter: and Thrace. Selinus 
ſays the ſame; but Appian calls him 3% Bithus, 
by which he certainly refers to our Bith or Bapth. 
Arriat ſays, that Thynus and Bithynus were the 
Sons of Phineus: whereas Fhenius in the Ixiſn 
Annals is the Son of Baath,; The River Bior- 
tannit, (or the Waveful- Water,) ſeparated, Bithy- 
nia from Paphlagonia; the | Greeks, named it the 
Poxthenus, and there Was the iſland Thynus at its 
mouth 3. hence the Tunny Fiſh, 2 name given it, 
from * riſing and deſcending like waves, which 
probably gave the appellation of the Bior-tonnis 
and land Thynus; Chalcedon on the Boſporus, 
was famous ſor the Pelamides or Tunny, Ti, a8 
Geilius and Varro inform us. 

Heſiod alſo makes Phineus the father af Bichy⸗ 
nus and ſo does Euſebius, if Salmaſius conjectures 
right, for he obſerves, that Author always ſubſti- 
tutes Phenix for Phineus ; but Euſtathius contra- 
dicts them all and avers, theſe Princes were the ä 

Sons of Odryſes King of Thrace; he does. not 
mention his authority. (h) However it is evident, 
that the Greeks carried the Genealogy of Bithus, 
up to the moſt remote times, and e to 


Cuſtom, - -he was the Son of Jypiter- | 


(h) . „ e Od. 11 . "Hepbott. Eg Ne . 
| —Pifander.— Pherecydes as quoted by the Scholiaſt of 1 25 lo- 
nius mentions Amycus and Phyneus, as both TO in Bithynia 
at the time of the Argonautic Expedition —in hort the Greeks 


can carry no hiſtorical facts, — that Epoch. 


oy r de fabulous 4 Accounts the  Bebryertnthab- 


ted Bithynia in thg time of the Argonauts; A 
eus, they fay, was King, and was ſlain in ſingle 
conibat, ſome will have it by Pollux, others by 
Jaſon, and others that? _ was rte _— to 
r in Cha (i {£51974 

The Bebrycians and Sireveriuns were 8 
rites and the Iriſh Hiſtory 'infers that the Mago- 
gians were routed from this Country by the Sons 
of Gomer, and ſome were conſtrained at length to 
deſcend the Euphrates, till they ſettled at the Bor- 
ders of the Perſian and Arabian Gulphs, and along 
the Eaſtern Ocean in Oman, where we ſhall pre- 
ſently find them under the name of Men 1 Ca, 
or Fir-D*Omanan. | © RESI . 5 
Theſe Bebryci and Cimmerii were in ii turn 
driven Northward, and puſhed up the Bolga or 
Volga into Germany, from whence they penetra- 
ted into Gaul. The Bebryci firſt fled into Cyzi- 
. big” that i is one part of the. rw, goo of Ot: 


65 See all Silius indicus, 1. 1. v. 40. Turbine Schol: ape 
[pate Poa Feſtus | Avienus — Steph. Byzant— Euſtarhius, &c. 
I. cannot agree. with the Marg. de 8. Aubin that the Cimmerii 
were ſo named from Gomer ; Cluverius, Grortius, Pontanus and 
Lelbnitz, have fully proved in my opinion, that the names Cim- 
merit and Cimbri, are not ſynonimous with Gomer though they 
wert Gomerians. The Iriſh language affords a} derivation 


adapted to their ſituation, viz. Cummar, a Valley Ys. Cumma- 


raice, people living in a Country tull of Valleys' and hills, 
and I take the Arabic | Kumra to have the ſame ſignification, 
though commonly tranſkated Rocks a e v from NON 
into Vallies. © ö | 5 
Inſernis preſſas nebulis, Sher ſub Suntec 
Cimmerias jacuiſſe domos, N profundam + 
Tartarez narrant urbis. 8 
9 95 Six. Irax. x 5 12. 
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obere driver: entirely out of Asia 8 the 


— Greeks under Oręſtes, ſome years after the . 


taking of Troy. Here they mixed with ſome fu- 


itive Trojans, and together came into Gaul, as 


we collect from Timagenes, copied by Ammianus 


Marcellinus. Quidam aiunt paucos poſt excidium 
Trojœ fugitantes Græcos ubique diſperſos, loca 
hæc (Gallia) occupaſſe tunc vacua.— Hence the 


tradition of ſome of the Gauls, of their being 
Trojans, and with them the idea came into Bri- 
tain and gave riſe to the Story of Brutus. 

ſettled in France about Narbon. Feſtus Avienus 


1 it was their Capital. 


:Genſhts 8 prius OY 
1008 hec tenebat: atque Narbo ciritas 


Erat ferocis maximum regni caput. | 


The name Bath in Irin is ſynonimous to Cuthe. 
or Scuthe, and implies a Seaman, a Navigator. It 


is remarkable that the Claſſic Authors have made 


 Amycus, the firſt King of Bithynia, the Son of 
Neptune by the Nymph Ni Melia, that is, the 


Sea 7), Appollodorus calls her Bithynis,—and' the 


Son of Amycus was Butes,—Þvrs, pawrs, gurd, for 


the Greeks write the name variouſly, and he was 
beloved by Venus; from whom came Eryx, who 


afterwards reigned 1 in Sicily. He and many of the 
Princes of Aſia, are ſaid to have come to the 


Aſſiſtance of King Priam. In fine, the Greeks 
ſeem to have had ſome knowledge of our Iriſn 


Baith Phenius and Magog, and to have ground - 


(a) . Melah ga whence Malah a. Silo in Iriſh. See 
| ＋ 


No. 14, Coll, 


Ancient Miftory of Irland. <9. 
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A Vindication. of tb 


ech their fable on the Iriſh: Story, trus or falſe: 
ie muſt furely appear to every impartial Readen, 


tkat this hiſtory of Ireland is nt the fabrication of 
illiterate Monks of the gth and loch Centurios:; 


dut that it was the hiſtory of the people from whom 


they deſcended in Aſia, ee 2 cee cover 


with them i = _ Country. 1547 ! 


- Nec mora : continuo le cum ee iert 
Ora Dares, magnoque virum ſe murmure te 26 
Solus qui Paridem folitus contendere contra: 
Ildemque ad tumulum, en manünng ocoubgr 
| Hector, | N 
Victorem Buten immani corpore, qui ſe. 
Bebrycia veniens Amyci de gente ferebat, | 
FRE, et fulva moribundum extendit arena. 
Virg. Æneid. 5. V. 364. 


The learned Bochart, happy in maſt. of his deriva- 


tions, has certainly failed in that of Bithynia; he 
derives it from Mon beten, interior; whence it 
fignifies the womb as the moſt interior part. The 
Geographical ſituation of Bithynia will not | allow. 
of ſuch an Etymon, two Sides of it being waſhed 
by two Seas, the Boſporus and Euxine —We muſt 


not paſs. over the City of Pronectus in Bithynia, 


which Stephanus informs us, and Bochart con- 
firms, to have been a Colony of Phenicians.— 
Pronectus he derives from the Syrian Biranta, 
which is the Iriſn Bronteach, or Brainteach, a 

palace.—ſporxr&- Pronectus Urbs Bitkyniæ prope 
Drepanem, quam extruxère Phenices. (Stepha : 


nus.) Socrates writes the word Prenetos. Cedrenus 


makes it Prainetos. Factum videtur nomen ex Sy- 
| -1 IG 


Ancient Hiftory of Treſond. : En 


ro ©3723 Biranta.;: quod pro Caſtro a Palatio 
odcurrit in Paraphraſtis. Sed et Hebraice 
MTS Birnajot ſunt Arces aut Caſtella (D. 


Bronteac is compounded: of two Scythian words, 


viz. Bran Princeps, Teach Domus; whence 
Brainteach a Palace. Arabicè Telit, the Royal 
Reſidence. Ta an arched Building, Tawkia root- 
ing a houſe; whence the Iriſh teach a houſe. 

Some of the Perſian Writers fay, that Agamon 
was the firſt King of Perſia, the name in Irif 
ſignifies excelling in battle; and ſo Capellus has 
tranſlated it. Achaemenes ipſo interprete, bella- 
tor bonus (Reland de vet. Ling. Perſ. p. 109.) 


Aghimy, Perfam notat, aghim, Perſiam, unde 
Perſce. ' Aghemian et Azjemian et inen ee 


Romanis Achaemenii. 2551 
Alter Achaemenium ſecludit Zengmata Perſan. 
(Statius.) Videtur itaque quod apud antiquos Per- 


ſia dicta fuerit Achæmenia ut diſtingueretur a 
Partia dicta Erak. Perſia a Sinu Perfico orienta- 


liter, apud Autores alios vocari ſolet Achæmenia 


& Perſte Achæmenes. N Vet. Rel. Perf. 


P. 416.) 


Bochart unde the name frown Achiman, | 


ad verbum Luis frater meus ? idem potuit eſſe 


cognomen primi Regum Perſœ quem Græci vo- 


cant Achæmenem. Achiman, frater prœparatus, 
vel frater dexteræ, aut frater Coney filius Enac, 
Numb. 13. 


Emir-glun Finn. Emir glaſ. &c. Arab Auer 
a great man pl. Omra, 4071 1s Wr ate whence 


TO Kai-Eaffu, &c. 
00 on Geog. Sacr. L. $1 C. x. 


Glun, 


N 1 * 22 7 1 » 
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* | 8 Vindication of thei: | 


0 Glen the knee, a generation, gur an trias lun, 
to the third generation; (O' Briens and Shawes 
Dict:) Thus Emir gluin Linn in the Genealogical: 

Table ſigniſies Emir of the race of Finn: the ex- 
preſſion is truly Oriental, Gen. 30. V. 3. G0 
in unto her and ſhe ſhall bear upon my knees that 
I may alſo have children by her —et parit ſuper 

() genua mea.—Targum. Pariat liberos quos 
ego excipiam, gremio geſtem, foſcam & educem 
ut meas. Infantes ſuper genua collocantur a nu- 
tricibus & matribus, gremio tenentur & geſtan- 
tur (Schindler) Can this be the explanation: of 
the following verſe, Gen. $o. v. 23. Etiam filii 
M,nchir, filii Manaſſis, nati ſunt ſuper (os ) 
gienua Joſeph—Targum. Quare me exceperunt, 
cum in lucem ederer, "ang obſtctricls 1 incurva- 
ta; ne caderem? _ 

The Iriſh word Raigh, the arm ai the hab” 
der to the elbow—the thigh from the hip to the 
knee, has the ſame ſignification, whence Ruig, 
peperit, ſhe brought forth, Raigh, Raigbie gene- 
ration: this is from 4 & NOP zrak and iraka, 
femur, the thigh. Et filii ipſorum egredientes 
femorum eorum, i. e. e femore corum. Cantic. 7. 
V. 2.— The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, 
nor a Lawgiver from his ( Ragil) generation, 
until (Tw) Shiloh ſhall come. Gen. 49. V. 10. 
 —S$hiloh, the Iriſh $h19/ the Son, i. e. the Meſſiah. 

The Leabhar Leacain or Liber Lecanus, ſays, 
that the Genealogies of families from the deluge 
to St. Patrick's time, were written on the knees, 
(gluinibh) and on the thighs IRR) of men, 
and on the holy altars. (Leab. Leac. f. 14.) the 


Eg of which is, that the genealogies of the 
direct 


direct line and collateral branches, were ; engraved 
on the altars in pagan times. (m) | 

The third Genealogical Table in the Iriſh Hiſ- 
tory, is that of the Chaldæans, called Tuatha- 
Dadann, being a colony or tribe of Dedanites, 


who mixed with our Scuthi, when ſeated on the 


Perſian Gulph. As we ſhall treat of this people 
at large in the 6th chapter, we here only ſhew 
the line up to . Ch us, 1 to the ions 
tables: | 

NOA H, 

Cham, 3 

G, . SIRI * | 

Fedel, CI 11+ OHTE 2 7 

Peleſt, ie e io Fiche 
Ephice, | 6 1-45 £3 Z +33 
Uccat, . os "17, DI i, hoo 
Sadhal, eee eee 
Slojarngeh, Offs zu 
Starn-fiacla, | e 
Mercell, EN 4.3 3 


ee 0 OR ELL 
Larcogh, | 20 LIFE 
. 5 i 3 a 4 * = , 4 - e 41 K 


3 | „line 
Liburn, : 
| | Bloſst, 5 
caakyrs Ciolcadh, fl. burr att orb cog 
* | Ned, ee eee 
eit HIER  Eathian, Hab dns 
1e e Breas. | ek | 1 


"a ales die not dts bei ther origin of a tfeiption we 4 
on the N and Arms of the up Figures ? 
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7 be Ti ie Names 7 Ireland. 


TNIS NA FIODHBHAIDH, i. e. a Woody 

Ifland. It. was ſo called, ſays the ancient 

fable, by Nion, ſon of Pelus, who diſcovered It. 
RE MAR K. 

A fable it certainly is, as relating to Ireland. | 
The Iriſh hiſtory ſays, Adna, ſon of Bith, of the 
family of Nion, firſt diſcovered Eirinn, 300 years 
after the Samathracian flood. See ch. 3.— This 
woody iſland was probably one of the Agean 
Iſlands, ſuppoſed to a e formed on that 


flood. 


2. Cnioon NA Foinz ge, The territory of Fu- 
incach, that is, ſays Lenting. the e 
country. 
| R E M. 1 NK. 
If the IR had attended. 'to the original, he 
would have found a full-andiproper explanation of 
the word, viz. obheith a bhfwinead chrioch na 
tri rann fn Domhan : ienan Fuine agus Crioch. 
Fuin Laidne Finis, i. e. from being the end or 
extremity of the three diviſions of the world: 
Fain-fignifies End, Extremity, and Crioich Coun- 
try. Fuine, in Latin finis. There cannot be a 
fuller or better adapted name for Ibernia, which 


is the Phænician tranſlation of Crioch na Fuin- 
each. 


2 


each. Fuin alſo 8 ah Weſt, as Fuin-trath, 

Geraſus vel inclinatio Solis; it id both 2 Pheni- 

dian- and à Syrian word, Ne phenia veſpor, 
(Ohaldec) . Mhenin da iuma (Syrian), i. e. the 
end of the day Veſpera. er char 
e e mundli. if 22 
ADA Nat Baie 1 515 

3. Kees, chat'i is, abe Noble la. 
RE MNMRNRN K. 

it There lia nd s dadian f in hiſtory for bien name. 
The firſt diſcoverers of the Britannic Ifles, would 
certainly: hivelghicti: that name to Britain, by. pre- 
eminence. Moſt probably this name alludes to 
_ their ſettling! in Elgia, or e A men ate 1 
ot cles agar. u nn 
ARI or Fiz, ſo called, Tay 3 poi 
| Aeta, the old name of Grete, ent EFria, that 
part of Egypt from whence the ;Gadeli came to 
Crete, when _ fon of 8 Was es, Tom 
Wu 53 15 8 

| | „„ 3 88 r ait 

11 "Evie 1 Ho . the Thracian Illes, Einene ung 
of the Iſlands of the Peloponneſus; and there 
were the Eirinæi, ſeated between the mountains 


of Cæraunii and the river Rha in Sarmatia. No- 


thing more can be ſaid of this derivation, than 
that the name was common to that part of the 
globe from whence they originally came. Aoria 
in Ohaldee 1 gniſies the Welte ende 1 
N B10 82 

Clos ſo called From: hes wife of Mac 
Pn a King of the Tuatha n n 
gs: Geacht, or en, 0 


au Ts ris af lle nigh.- logs 

A more eligible name cannot be given to the 
wife of a Prince who bears the name of the Son of 
Science. N chacam, Fodhal,or Fodbla(n);figit- 
fies the Graces, les Vert; it has the fame mean- 
ing in Arabic, ſee D*Herbelot: at Fadbail hence 


one of the learned Iriſh Kings was named Cinn 


* 


ma. 
7 . 


Faodbla na Fodhlama, i. e. the Head of the Learn- 


ed. He was alſo called Cinn Fadhla Mac Ollam. 
Fadhail, Les Vertus; c'eſt le plurier de Fadhilah, 
i. e. Vertu; hence Fadbel was a common name of 


| oak Arabians. See alſo Fodbail'1 in Danes 


fi: 


le ae * m name of: a third Queen of 

th Tuath Dadann, who. was the wife of 8 

Gal otherwiſe called Eathor. | | 
0 

The Dadatmites were Chaldeans, as we - ſhall 

gat ſhew'; and as they had a ſettlement on 


the Euphrates named Banbe, not far diſtant weſt 


of Babylon, our Magogians might have poſſeſſed 
this place, as it will appear hereafter, that they 
mixed + EM OAT IE: 8 a 5 n 


{3 % 
3 


Mer 
E wk * 5 vo 


| 7. Raid Fre or Nag Iſland oh Deſtiny ;- 5 bc 

ace that was brou ght by the —— Into 

Ireland. $3013 05 Sit A 
| oleh 100 

Of this "GN we have treated-in a former Nan 

ber of the Collectanea, to which we refer, and 

ſhall ſhew its origin in the chapter Tuatha _ 


deen Chapo X. 


(n) Cinn Faodhla na Fodhlama, the Chief of Wy Sand of ; 
the earned. Cin Fadhla Mac Ollam. The Chief of the Graces, 


Son of the Sciences. Arabic alm, yum. Heb. & — 78 alaph. 
8. E EVO 


8. Moc lr Amp. When the Dadanns found 
the;Bilefans "ey threw 3 je their 1 7 


. e a oe 
- Mine: was! the name of in Hand in Fhanicla, 
aud of another in the Perſian Sea; both named 
by our Magogians, who proceeded from the Per- 


fic Gulph, through Oman to Phænicia: of which 
hereafter. Ut in Phænice du fuerunt inſulaæ 

magni nominis, Tylus nimirum & Aradus, ita in 
wari Ferſico Tylum & Aradum inſulas Geo wo e.g | 


deſcribunt; atque in iis vetuſta templa in 


ciorum modum extructa: (Bochart, Canaan; 


b. 689. )—Mockh 4 is white ; ;wlience:'Moc-trath; Aus 
 tora; Ir. and h Mok; Heb: Cotton. Moch is 


the ſame as U Alban, (white) and ſignifies the 


dawning of the day, Aurora; hence wah in Per- 
ſicg Aurora. —It is evident this name would not 
have been given to a Weſtern Iſle; or to any of 


their weſtern diſcoveries; ; but moſt properly in 


their toute Eaftward to the mouth of the Perſic 

Gulph. Moch is in common uſe at this day to 
expreſs the daun of day; matutina lux albeſcere 
Mac primùm 3 and Tylus was alſo called 
| uc. 


5. Scotia. This. name is ſaid to be given. It 


by the ſons of Mileſius, who named it Scotia, 
from their mother's name Scota, or perhaps 5 4 


1 


: 3k C ..; 1 > . r | 8 
3 5 2 i 2 $5; 4 2 1 
Antient Hiftary of Treland: = 15 


themſelves, Mey Wan een af. * en, 


b * ; 
[ : . q 4 * — 1 * , 
* — # : 4 * . .  &. w# Þ * * 
* * 5 5 * 
= * 
g, uw wh? F# 1 * B 
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- obs A 4 Vindication of the 


N f tz A 71 
The name 4 Seuch we have ſhewn in Ane Mid- 


0 auction, ſignifies a Ship, whence Ten 4. mo 
this, i i. e. Ship-men, mariners. 1 165810 


R E M A R K. 


f 1775 „ 


10. Piolemy calls it Fee Solchen 2 names it 
Iuerna: Claudian ſtiles lerna, and Euſtatius Ver- 
na. And dit is the general opinion, ſays Keating, 
that theſe Authors, not perfectly underſtanding 
the derivation of the word, waricd, it cording 
to the Particular ſenſe of each. e 

FFF 
Al theſe names proceed from the Phernician 
pane Aharun (m), extremus & occidentalis. Oc- 
Caſus Solis. Iernia or Eirin as the natives at this 
| day write it, was not only called ſo with reſpect 
to its poſition from the place of its firſt diſcoverers, 
but alſo as being the weſternmoſt of the Britannic 
Iſles. Brittain being to the Eaſt of Ireland, was 
by them named Alban and Albania, the Eaſtern 
Iſland, ic e. *=J*277. Itaque cum in Circejo.con- 
ſtet locum fuifle conſpicuum, & in mare promi- 
= . nentem nominatum ab Elpenore; credibile eſt + 
= Phenices nugivendos, codem morbo correptos quo 
=  Grecorum grammaticuli qui ad ſuam -linguam 
4# omnia referunt, voluiſſe hunc locum ita dici non 
a Græco Elpenore, 158 eo quod citius ibi ſcilicet 


= 
an — 


(an e aharon, extremus, occidentalis. ne Ahur, 
um occidens inde hum Moharun, i. e. Mauri, quaſi 
poltremi vel oceidentalis dicti. N Achernae vel per apber. 
1 Chernae, Punicè, Ultima habitatio Cerne inſula inde 
dicta. Hence Adpr@- Taiteſſus eſt Hiſpanica urbs circa lacus 
Avernum. Averbier Grace Azpr@- Punice bitſa Aharona, i i. e. La- 
= cus extremus. u ET im h'haron, mare occidemale. 
—_ Deut. xi. 24. (See Bochart, vol. 10 
| | » OS WA 


= 
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- Bilbin-or; albeſcit lux matutina. Ma- 
tutina lux albeſcere dicitur cam primùm oritur. 
Unde eſt quod albam vocant ſermone vernaculo. 


Bochart, Canaan, p. 592. 


11. IBERNIA, or IBER-NAOI. This name was 
given it by the ſons of Mileſius, who came from 
Spain. Some ſay from the river Iberus in Spain; 
others from Heber the ſon of Mileſus : but Cormac 
Mac Cuillenan ſays, it was ſo called from the 


* 


word Eber, which ſignifies the Welt: (np 


32 ͤũ l 
There cannot be a ſtronger proof than this paſ- 
ſage in the records of Ireland, to point out who 
were the people that gave this name to Ireland: 
it could not kave been the Gauls, Britons, or any 
other Northern Nation, we are certain, becauſe no 
ſuch word exiſts in any of thoſe dialects as Eber to 
denote the Weſt. Bochart allows that the Phæ⸗ 
nicians were acquainted with Ireland, and that they 
named it Ne H Tber-nae, i. e. ultima habitatio'; 
becauſe, ſays he, they knew of no place more weſt- 
ward, than a vaſt Ocean. Eber in the plural makes 
My Ibrin, terminos & fines ſignificat, ' and N 
ai is an Iſland or Country, whence aoi, and naof, 
in Iriſh ; and if we recollect that 5595773 hilbin, and 
„ albin, imply the Eaſt, Ortus & Aurora, there 
certainly cannot be a doubt, but theſe Iſlands were 
ſo named with refpect to their ſituation of each 
other. The words are Irith and Phænician; but 


— Eber and Korb, or Eorp, (Wbence by corruption Europa) | 
are Iriſh and Phænician words, ſignifying the weſt, the extre- 
mity ; from A orb, My eber, and Ay orup,  Occidens, 


B 2 they 


trans, dorſum. 


5 20 4 Vindication of the _ 


they are. Rot Welch, an or Daniſh (Gee 
e 8 ion.) 
12. Is, IaE, Ins. It Fas called Fynn, or, Fe- 


15 ſon, 9 Mileſius, tha was buried in this Ile. 
5 22 ſo en Treo, that is the grave of Ir— 


| Raman a 
- Yn was certainly a proper 
. in or er Fa Countries; ; NE E oper 
Jef. aut menſis) Servus Zgyptius Seſan filii 

eſi. 1 par. 2.—Stcphanus. _ 
le a AY 3 68 Jere. 37. ns 
o or . Jeri cho, Luna, Civitas in Benjamin 
ribu. There \ was emeſh, a City of Chanaan 
that fell to the Tribe of Dan, and ae in the 
ribe, of Benjamin.. But as this Iſland was well 
20Wn in ancient hiſtory, by the Greeks, by the 
pithet of holy, I am of * both M uch and 
Iris, ſignify the holy Iſland. Much in Iriſh is an 
125 of the Deity; and Ir, Ire and Iris, ſignify 
ion. In Arabic hurae, N ; at 
kdus is holy. 


4 13. Ana, Anan, Axv or Nanxu. Ah 
| name of Ireland. 
RR MAR k. 


Ich Nanu, i. e. Inſula Veneris ſeu Matris Deo- 
rum. PE her Image, chap. 6. | 


| & Tran is the name of Perſia. "M2 on W i. e. Perſia 
and Turkey, or Scythia, both peopled by the deſcendants of 
our Magogian Seythians ; and in another part of this hiſtory, 
we are told that Ir was born in Irene, an Illand fituated in the 
Thracian Sea. 


Ana 


Ana or Kats; and Anal een hs: witli a p 
oj N as Nathar father fo Athar, &c. &c. 


we have ſfiewed in the laſt Number, was Wor- 


ſhipped in Ireland * as Mather" ox prima” calift. 
She Was the Ana or Anaitis of the Faſt. Man 
3 were dedicated to her, among othei 

As B. beith. Ana, or Agbetana, or Ecbatana, In 


CE: There was Ani in Armenia 1 He 


8869 


belot) 5 80 T0 Ta Ariat 1055 and Anka te e 


(Straho) i. 6. Anaitidis Bochart Phal. > 245; 


She was the Venus of ſome and the 
others (p). Qui primus erecta Veneris A ue 
ſtatua 1 & Suſis, & Ecbatanis, & in Per- 
ſis, & Bactris, & Damaſci, & Sardibus, Deam 
oſtendit eſſe colendam. Anaitidi multi Dianam 
eſſe voluerunt, quia, communi fano cum Deo 
7 Omano, id lt, Sole, colebatur; ut teſtatur 
Strabo Lib. 15. Viciſim alii Venerem eſſe ma- 
luerunt. (q) 
Cæterùm ex loco Strabonis, in quo verſamur, 
in quo Avala Ana vocatur, quæ aliis Anaitis, re- 


ſtituenda ſunt loca de eadem Anaitide, 2. Mac- 


chap. 1. v. 13. 15. In iis enim pro Aale Scrip» 


tum Nardi. Nempe in his verbis oy} r Nara 


x initio vocis afſumptum ex fine præcedentis: inde 
ortus error latius ſe propagavit; nam & eodem 
verſu legitur Tas Naruas lep per Tas Aralac, ut in 
Strabone, and ver. 15. rs Naa etiam ſexu mu- 
tato. (Boohart, vol. 1. p- 24 50 g 


(p) See Strabo. Agathias, Lib. 2. Pauſanias in Lacon, Plu- 
tarchus in Artaxerxe. 


q) Bochart, She is the Ani of the Thibetans ; whence one 


of er religious ſets is ſo called, ps Tibetanum, Geor- 


| il, p. 200. | 
a | She 


5 
9 


9 = l Findicatimof the. 


She Was 1 in Ireland alice the name 


of Ana, Anu and Nana. Many places and rivers 
were dedicated to her, as the Nany Water, 3 river 


between Dublin and Drogheda. at 
. Theſe . are the Ainm Ebirt or Topographical 


n names of Ireland. Ebirt, i. e. Eb. irt, or Eb- art, 
the deſcription of the Earth, from Ny Eba com- 


poſuit, in ordinem digeſſit. ON arets. Terra. N 

. Ebarts. Beroſius tells us the Phænician word 

was Aret. Noah terram wocaſſe Aretiam, hence 

the Iriſh art, or irt for the Hebrew Arts, hence 

* We + Arabic and Fi ard and che Latin ari-. 
Ute 


17 dy & 4 
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ron or Nes oA, VET =—_ 
HIS chapter a entitles, « — the 455 
Inhabitants & Ireland after the Hood. He: 
5 - the contents from an ancient Poem, record | 
ed in the Pſalter of Caſhel, and EP dee | 
8 The ſubſtance bf the Porn is as S eb 
- Hollie mac Bitha go 3 i 19304 155 
Laoc do muintir Nin mac Peil e p 
Tainig an Eirinda figs 5 2 
Bur bheann fear a bhfidhinis ++ © : 
Rug leis lan adhuirn da ark | i * 
_  Teid da thig dinifin ſgẽal 8140 
Aſi ſin gabhail-go grinn. ie eee 
As giorra da bfuar Eirinn. 1 891170 
Tri chead bliain iar ndilin | 1) 
Is f Gal Hor mur im 01d BU 2 | 
Fa fas Eire uile og i 


No 80 Wy Pariolan, 


i. e, . 
Aan fon of Bith, a 7 ROW of the family 
of Nin, ſon of Pelus, (r) went to explore Eirinn, 


(r) Pelus, vel Pelagus, the Water- man. Bithus filius Poſi- 
donis. (Neptuni, cognitus erat ante nn G teſte 


. 


a p. 13, in III. a, 


44 - — 


(i. e. n the Weſt.) Ile pluckt a handful of 


rant and brought it home as an example of the 


ertility of the ſail, and he was the firſt that ſettled 
in Firjnn (or the Weſt.) Three hundred years 


after 15 flood, we account it for certain (Eire 
uile) al 


t the Weſt lay waſte, till Partolan Arrived 
ere? 

To this it is added, that Partolan ſet out from 
Migdon. The poem concludes with à liſt of the 
principal offcers that acchmpanied him, and 
with them it is ſaid; were: Bis agus Bebal adba 
Ceanuithe; i; e. Biobal and Babel, two mne 
or Merchants. 

RE MAR RS. 

As our Lriſh hiſtoriats would not willingly: want 

an æra for this expedition, they have aſſigned the 


date to r Fes ÞHefore the birth! of Abra- 


ham. 
I think there can e how bt; POWs the flood 
here mentioned, was that: called by Diodetus and 


| Strabo, the Samothracian flood, Which, Gays Dio- 
dorus, The Samothraciun biſtory - afferts to 
8 have happened before any floods recorded of 


« other nations. The deluge,” fays be, was pro- 


* duced by the eruption of the waters, CFhich at 


5 firſt broke through the Cyanzam rocks, and 
&« afterwards ruſhed inte the Hellefport. The 
60 Euxine ſea, formerly a great lake, was then ſo 
te much ſwelled by the waters which entered it, 
os 'that not being capicious enough to contain 


2 them, they overflowed into the Hellef pont, 
8 where they ſubmerged a TORE] part of the Hari: 


<« time Aſia, and alſo overwhelmed great af ſtrifts of 
* Samothrace, In Bed uk ps this, fi 1 95 


6c in latter times have aragged up ſtone arg 
a 58 | 
pitals 


= Ancient Ehe of bud 25 


6 pitals of pillars | in their nets, which prove that 
56 the ſea covered the ruins of their ancient towns, 


te It is reported that the inhabitants who eſcaped, 


£ fled to the more elevated lands, but the fea 
6e {till increafing they inyoked the Gods, and 
60 thereby being delivered from their perilous fi- 
5 tuation, they encompaſſed the places where 


ce and, and there raifed altars, where at this day, 
ce they perform facrifices to their 3 (Did. 
vol. 1 2 3. J. 5. Pp. 369. 

As to the inhabſtants of Soon adds 


Diodorus, there is nothing handed down to po. 
i relating to them, which we may depend = 


had anciently a peculiar language, not un- 


for do by any other people of Greece, whereof 


rs words were {till uſed in the worſhip of their 
gods, when Diodorus wrote his hiſtory. (s) 
Our Southern Scythi, inhabitants 5 Armenia, 


had extended to Pontus, Bythiria, and Paphlagonia, 


(t) bordered on the weſt by the Euxine and Hel- 
lefpont, The Samothracian flood recorded by 
3 Diodorus, had deſtroyed Eire nile, all the Weſt of 


this Countr a and 300 Years it lay waſte,” till Par- 


tholan made an excurſion to thoſe parts, and 


BC The Gree at that time were _ mk mich the. 


or, as they called it, Phznician language, and with the 
595 ian, and Thracian or Phry rygian and hte 


mer work we have ſhewn, that the Cabiri, .Dioſcuri, &c. were 
of Iriſh origin, and that Artemedorus mentions the Samothracian 
_ facred rings to have been uſed in Ireland, many of which are 


found at this day in our bogs. der Colledanea de Reb. Hi- 


bern. No. 13. 
0 See chapter Pheius Pura 


brought 


5 iow were preſerved throughout the whole 1fl- 


are the only 
nations = rooted by them to have Inliabited this Ille. In a for- 


26 A indication of the .. 


brought back to Armenia, a handful of oraſs; as 
a teſtimony, that Vegetation had again taken Face, 
after ſo dreadful a Cataſtrophe. 

An Irith- MSS. called the Book of Leacan is 

more particular with regard to Partolan. It in- 

forms us, Partolan arrived in Eirinn in the 6th. 
year of the reign of Minus; and in the 18th year 
of Mamyntas the 11th Emperor of Aſſyria, the 
plague deſtroyed the race of Partolan, for having 
murdered him as well as his wife and children who 
were taking care of his patrimony in Sethiana or 
Seythia, during his abſenor, whence the Son of 
Partolan who was concerned in the murder receiv- 
ed the opprobious name of Talomach or Telemachus, 
(u) Hence it appears our adventurer did not take | 
his wifeand "50-1 on this expedition. 
If we turn to 4 account of the Ogygian and 
Deucalion floods, recorded by the ancients, there 

ſeems ſtrong ſuſpicions of their having blended the 
hiſtory of this flood, with that of the general one of : 
the ſacred ſcriptures, Yo f 

Nothing in the antiquities of Greece is more 

obſcure than the hiſtory of Ogyges and of the De- 
luge which happened in his time, ſays Abbe Ba- 
nier, and adds he, whether he was a Grecian or 
a foreigner, or at what time he lived. Monſ. 
Fourmond makes him an Amalekite, the ſame with. 
Og, Agag, or Ogog, who left his country and ſet- 
tled in Greece. Some place this deluge in Atti- 
ca, others in Egypt; and St. Jerome thinks it was 

the Red Sea : thus much is certain, ſays Banier, 
he was not a Native of Greece; his name ſhews he 


(u) Taolmac a parricide, Shawes Ir, Dict. 
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Was a foreigner; but of what mate I cannot de- 
WS 
Ogyges, as 7 ſhewn in a former number 
of this work, is a Scythian name, compounded of 
Og or Oig, i. e. Dux, heros, and Lige a Ship, 
Deucalion, was a Scythian, the Son of Promethe- 
us: his name bears the ſame ſignification as Ogy- 
S viz; Deuc, the floater, (natator) Lion of the 
ea, and hence the name may refer to Noah, 
Oguige may have been one of our Scythian Chiefs 
who had led a Colony to the weſt of Thrace, and 
there bave periſhed in the Samothracian flood, be- 
fore the expedition of Partolan took place; This 
flood was the moſt ancient known to the Heathen 
writers, as appears from Diodorus; and according 
to Salinus it was the Ogygian flood. —Prime no- 
vim aſtris inundatio terrarum, ſub priſco Ogyge. 

It is remarkable, that the Greeks record, the 
marriage of Ogyget with Thebe, of Hercules with 
Erytbia, and our Iriſh hiſtorians marry Mil. eſi to 
Scota ; but Thebe, Erythia and Scota, are ſynoni- 
mous names for a Ship; theſe and many other cir- 
cumſtances in the hiſtories of theſe heroes, tend 
to ſhew, the Greeks, as Monſ. Bailly has proved 
in his Atlantis, owe the baſis of all their fable to 
the ancient Scythians or Perſians. 

Sir I. Newton fixes this deluge 1045 before 
Chriſt. Petavus, and Banier at 1796 before 
Chriſt ; ſome Centuries later than the Prue af 
fixed by our Iriſh Chronologiſts. 

Partolan ſet out from Migdon, which was the 
name of Bithynia the reſidence of our Magogian 
| Scythians at that time. There was another Mig- 
don ſeated on a River of the ſame name, which 


waters Niſibis and Uir, and then falls into the 
Tigris.” 
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- Tigris. (9 Tele Mägen are n in Magogs 


Country, but it is more probable Partholan depar- 


= ted from Bithynia and fettled in Eirinn i. e. the 


Weſt, in an iſland' near the Shore, which points 


out to us that of Samothrace.: - 


"The names Adbna and Partolan 450 oriental, 
Y Adin, a prope name, 1 Eſdras 2, and 8, the 
Hgnification of the name in Hebrew and triſh i is, 


; deliciofus, aut ornatus. 


Par was a common Epithet in the Eaſt, Parti- 


cularly in Meſopotamia, (y) Paradafh bar Gabarou 
was third King of the Oſrhoi,—there were Par- 


ee *arnataſpates, Paraſmanes, &c. &c, 
&c. 29 There was Yon Tola, Son of Iflachar, 


Gen. 155 1 Paral. . Jud. 10. - Tha- 
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xs the name e or Ten ſignifies 44 Ben 


Tree; dur Dictionaries tranſlate it; the "Holm | 


Oak. Perks Talane, a fruit reſembl 3 a Peach. 
Arab. Talnak an Apricot. The reaſon of theſe 


names we ſhall treat of hereafter. | 
Talmai, was one of the Sons of Hae, whom 


Caleb ex pelled from Arba. Joſn. i 5. Ch. 14. 3 


& expulit inde Caleb tres filios Anac, U Sh 


Ahiman & Talmai, natos Anac. We Fry 8 


in the Sequel, that Anse and Gadu, were che 


) But Fai Keating, Migdon was iti Se _—_ in- this man- 
ner has . the - whole of the Tiſh Hiſtory ad e. 
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peculiar Epithets of the Sons of Magog, who mix- 
ed with the Canaanites in proceſs of time. 
_ The Poet informs us that Partolan and his pro- 
geny poſſeſſed the land 300 Years; when all the 
inhabitants were ſwept away by a peltilence, 
Thus our Hh Fog Scuthi of Armenia conti- 


nued to extend their depredations towards At 
Eirinn or the Weſt, and to gabh, wherever they 
went; gabb is the verb made uſe of in all the Iriſh 
MSS. it fignifies to lay under contribution; the 
Noun. is Gabhail, as Gabhail Eirinn, the Book of 
contribution, commonly called the Book of Con- 
queſts in Ireland; this book contains the contri- 
butions of every State to the Monarch. We have 
often quoted it in the preceding Numbers of this 
work : the word is Oriental, as N A Gabhi 
_ Gimela, Cameli tributa, (Bochart V. 1. p. 1148). 
It alſo ſignifies to Seren in both Hebrew and 
Iriſh, hence 12) Gabhar, guberno. Arabicè 
gabhi Collector tributorum. er 
This expedition of Partolan's, took place ac- 
cording to the Iriſh Annals, a little before the 
birth of Abraham. During the life of that Patri- 
arch, we find the Scythi of Armenia making war 
on the Canaanites. The inſpired penman having 
. occaſion to ſpeak of Abraham, has recorded this 
fact; and but for Abraham, we ſhould probably 
not have heard of it, Geneſis 14 Ch. And jt 
came to paſs in the days of Amrapbel King of 
% Shinaar, Arioch King of Ellaſor, Chedorlaomer 
« King of Elam, and Tiddal King of the Goim ; 
ee that theſe made war with Bera King of Sodom, 


« and with Birſha King of Gomorrah, Shjnh 
« King of Sodom, and with Shemeber King of Ze- 
PFF. ²˙ Oh BFOers! WL 
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5 N theſe were joined together in the Vale of 
« Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.—Twelve years 


e they ſerved Chedorlaomer, and in the 13th year 


0e they rebelled.—And in the 14th came Chedor- 


„ [aomer and the Kings that were with him, and 


te ſmote the Rephaims in Aſbteroth Karnaim, and 


& the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh 


& Kiriathim. And the Horites in their Mount 
e Seir, unto El. paran which is by the wilderneſs. 


« And when Abram heard that (Lot) his 


ce brother was made captive, he armed his train- 
ce ed Servants, born in his own houſe, 318, and 
“ purſued them unto Dan, and unto Hobah which 
% is on the left hand of Damaſcus. And he 


* brought back all the goods, and his brother Lot, 


« and his goods, and the women alſo, and the 
$6 DEOPIE, *. - 

The Syriac Copy calls 7 adal, Taril K. of the 
Galitz * The Arabic verſion has Arioch King of 


Sarian, Chadharlaomar King of Choraſtan and 


Thadaal King of the Nations. The laſt is named 
Thargol by the LXX. and is ſaid to be King of the 
Gentiles. | | 

Joſephus calls this the War of the Aff yrians, 
who had united with the Chaldzan Dynaſties a 
Mr. Baugmarten obſerves, the conqueſt of the Ca- 
naanites by nations ſo remote, muſt be treated as 
an abſurd impoſſibility. 

Aquila, Symmachus and Procopius, think, that 
Amraphel was King of Pontus, not the Pontus 


Euxinus; but a City in Cœlo-Syria ſince named 


Hellas. See alſo Menochius and Corn, a Lapide. 
Amraphael, ſays Dr. Hyde, was King of Shi- 
naar, not in Chaldza or Babylon, but Shinaar in 


Meſopotamia, (a — city at the foot of the 
Mountains 
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Mountains 3 days journey from Mauſil,) now writ- 
ten Sinjar in the Arabic, the Singara of Ptolemy, 
with him Abraham fought, as Euſebius fully © 
proves. At that time Aſſyria ſeems to have been 


vreſted from Ninus and to have fallen into the 


hands of the Per/cans, as at the time of this war, 
all the neighbouring Kings were confederate with 
Chedorlaomer King of Elam. As therefore there 
could not be two monarchs in one place, Ninus 
muſt have been excluded from Aſſyria and retired 
into Chaldæa from whence he came. Arioc was 
King of Ellaſar: according to Euſebius his name 
was Apel. i. e. Martius ſeu Martialis, for N 
Arioc as the name ſtands in Scripture is not a 
Chaldaic name, and as far as we know, has no 
ſignification. (Religio Vet. Perſ. p. 46... 
The Perſians were Scythians, Farſi or Pheni as 
we ſhall prove hereafter, and Aireac a Puno-Scy- 
thie name or title ſynonimous to Age : thus the 
Perſic Coſrou, a title of their ancient Kings, in 
Iriſh is written Coſrach, i. e. mighty, powerful, vic- 
torious, corrupted by the modern into Coſtarachd. 
Khoſrou, ou, Coſroe, nom commune a pleufieurs 
Rois de Perſe. (D*Herbelot)—Armeni dicunt 
 Chueſreu,” quod vetus Parthicum vocabulum fuiſſe 
non dubito, nam Haicana lingua nobis veterem 
Parthicam conſervavit. (Bayer, Hiſt. Oſrh.) 
Shinaar or Shingara was in Meſopotamia, 
then in poſſeſſion of the Magogian Scythians ; they 
had alfo extended themſelves into Arabia and been 
ſeated early on the Perſian Gulph. Grotius 
brings Arioch from the Eliſari of Arabia, menti- 
oned by Ptolemy, and Bronchartus declares it is 
very uncertain where this City was. Elam was in 
Arabia. Elim locus in deſerto trans mare ru- 


„ which in Hebrew, Chaldee and Iriſh, implies 


Col lectanea. Shawes Iriſh Dictionary, &c, &e 
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HE Gigren y, Euſeb. &c.) By Elam in 
Seripture, ſays Dr. Blayney, in his tranſlation of 
Jeremiah, is not always meant Perſia: before the 


| days of Cyrus, there were two diſtin Kingdoms 


ſo called. 
Various are the opinions of tlic learned, where 


8 2 Badal King of the Goim dwelt, and of the mean- 


ing of the word Goirt + Grotius and Heidagar are 
of opinion it was the name of a people or pro- 
vince. Drufius thinks, that Mofes. intended to 
ſignify a mixture of ſtrange people, whoſe Kirig 
was named. Thadal. Symmachus, who was a Sa- 


maritan by birth, and muſt allowed to have been 


well informed of che opinions of Orientaliſts, 5 


they were Seythians. 


Eupolemus another author of great repute, fon 
they were all Armenians, which is ſaying they 
were Scythians. (a) I am of opinion the Goim 
were Secythians or Armenians, ſeated ſomewhere in 
Oman, which was the name of the Sea Coaſt from 
the | Perſian Gulph, round the Eaſtern Ocean, 
and along the Eaſtern border of the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulph; of which hereafter, when we 
treat of the 7 6 d Goim is the plural of 


a foreigner; (b)—but I take Goim to be a Seythi- 


an word, here uſed by Moſes; viz. Go- am, ſea- 
s erke ee to 3 or orb 


| Phanices Atmen RT E Abraami nepotem cap- 


tĩvum abducerunt, &c. &c. 
- (b) Whence the Iriſh named the Gauls and firſt inhabitants 


of the Britiſh Iſlands Goi-ban or Guiban, that is the 1 ; 
fareigners ; hence Gui-ban, is Britain. See 45 laſt No. of * 


people, 


— 1 
\ 


people, FR in Iriſh-Go is the Sea, and am people; 
the Iriſh Go, (the Sea) is derived from the Hebrew 
M12. or. Mp. Goh or Koh, to collect together. (B) 
And God ſaid let the waters i be gathered to- 
ether, hence the Chaldee N*1r & Vp mekoi, 
Conceptaculum aquarum. The Rabbins uſe the 
word in the plural as MN p mekoaoth, Concep- 
tacula aquarum, Lacus (c) hence am cuirh in Iriſh, 
a Canal, a ditch. Nn Goha is uſed in the fame 
ſenſe; it fi ignifies Ciſterna major (d) and this 
great Ciſtern in 2d Chron. C. 4. V. 2. is called 
pydte'n im mozak. i. e. Mare fuſile, and by us 
rendered the brazen Sea; whence I think it is 
plain that Goim in Hebrew here imples the Sea: 
in Iriſh Cam is the Ocean, Camus and Cameg a 
bay, a ſmall bay, and in Arabic Kamus, is the 
Ocean: from n or Mp. as before. 

As Go ſignifies the Sea, and Goi a marine peo- 
oo ſo Uige, and Eugie in Iriſh, imply a Ship. 


{| Uig-inge.(many Ships) a fleet. Ard-taoſac-Uiginge, 


(the high chief of many Ships) an Admiral. Ugh- 
ra a Sea fight. 'Turkiſh Ghemi, a Ship. It is 
an Egyptian word: Kircher writes it Ogoi and 
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Egeou, (Navis.) Dr. Woide in his Egyptian Dic- 


tionary has Goi, (Navis.) In the Chaldee, the 
word is in the feminine gender, as NJ dag-ugith, 
Navicula piſcatoria, from Dag a fiſh, N dugith 
Navis, Scapha. Elias: in Tiſnbi explains N 
Augia to be a great Ship, Navem magnam, ex- 
plicat, ex multis remis conſtantem, ſive triremem, 
quam Galeam vocant (e). Faufanias informs us, 


(e) Burtorf. 
(d) David de Pomis. 


„„ that 


(e) Buxtorf, 


nnn = = 
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that the Phainicians named the God of the Sea 


| Ogoa, for this was the name of Neptune at Myliſſa 


in Caria, a Phænician Colony; hence as I have 
before obſerved Oiguige, was one of the Scythian 
names of Noah (f) (C). 

From theſe arguments, I eonjeſture that Thadal 
or Thiral King of the Goim was ſeated ſome- 


where in Oman, near Mount Seir, or the ſettle- 


ments of the Canaanites. His name ſeems to im- 
port that he was a King of a maritime people; 
and from the words of Moſes, it is evident that he 
alſo contributed his quota of land forces, in this 
expedition. The names of theſe Princes, is ano- 
ther reaſon to think they were Scythians. 
Amra-phel, is an Iriſh title, ſignifying, Lord 
of Lords, King of Kings. (See Genealogical 
Tables of Magog at beginning of Chap. I.) 
Amra is the plural of Emir, a noble, a chief, and 
Fal or Phal is a King, a Prince, a Lord, in Arabic 
Amer, Emir or Omar 1s a prince or leader, in the 


plural Omra, Ommera, and Fal, ſuperior. Omar 
is a title given to all nobility of the firſt rank in 


the Mogul Empire, (another ſeat of the Magogian 
Scythi;) it is alſo given to commanders of bodies 


| of troops: in the plural it is Ommera, that is, Na- 


(f) Inter alia Noa cognomina meritiſſimè cenſerur ce. 
Dickenſoni Delphi Phænicizantes, p. 168. 

Atavus Cœlius Phænix Ogyges. Xenophon. 

Plures mundationes fuere. Prime novimeſtris inundatio ter- 
ranum, ſub priſco Ogyge. Solinus. 

From Uige, the Chaldeæans and Jews formed $917 Dughia, 


which Rab. Benj. p. 9. explains as R. Elias does, NYT 
Dughioth quæ vocantur Galleræ. Hence I think the Iriſh 
names Ugan-mor, the great Sailor. RY Dugh-arti, &c. &c. 


bobs 
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keld:bg)iPhatar Fal, is theChaldee ebm Pholaha 
Magnates, (huomo di conditione) (h) whenee the 
Iriſn F#/laghim to gowern; and the diminutive 

Hlaith, à chief. Chaldee 9729! Phlat or Phalat; 
Dominus, Princeps, nomen proprium (i). Ara« 
bicẽ Val, a noble, a prince, hence the Iriſh Amra- 
phal the chief of the Emirꝰ's (H). Cead- ar: uil.amra, 
head or chief of all the Omra, was ſynonimous to 
Emir allomra, or Amra-phal, and the title taken by 
Chedarloamar King of Shinaar. Aireac is alſo # 
common title of a Prince or chief, there are ſeven. 
degrees of Aireac recorded in the Iriſh hiſtory (1). 
It is the Cantabrian or Baſquenza Erreque, and 
the Arabic are. ' Tidal or Tiral is a proper name 

in the Inifh, and ſuch it is here recorded by Moſes: 
he was! I think the King of Oman, or Panchaia, 
i. e. Phanic. abi, or the Country of the reg vr or 
Pheni, of which hereafteer. Lang 

Oman” or the Sea Coaſt of Aang Was origi· 

nally the ſettlement of Lis of the family of Sem, 
from whom all Idumæa was called the land of Us, 


(m) and the er of theſe Was the King of Edom, ; 
e i chat 


(8) TS ER; in Ara, V. 2. p. 15. 

65 David de Pomis. x — 
1): Hemm. 3 A a 
(k) The tri Lexiconiſts Kava omitted the f@ TOM Number: . 

and all have inſerted the plural, 'amra. See the able, No. 14 
and 16, page 30. | 
() See Colleftanea. No. K:” Sad Shawes Iriſh „„ 
8 — in Iriſh Aireac- dalia, and in Arabic Erkani Dowlet, 
Miniſter of State. Aryk of noble blood, & . bs 
(m) Lamentations, C. 4. V. 21- Many authors agree that 
ſome of the early deſcendants of Cuſh, ſettled firſt in the land 
bordering on the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence to the 
South e of Arabia, and afterwards by means of the eaſy 
paſſage 
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chat refuſed Moſes a paſſage, wherefore Ma paſſed 
along the Shore by hes Red Sea, till he Bal Gear: 
ed the territories of Edom: And they journied 
«© from Mount Hor, by way of the Ned Sea, to 
* compaſs the land of Edom, (n) for the King of 
1 Edom had ſaid-: Thou ſhalt not go through 
<</ my territories; and he came out with much 

6 people and with a ſtrong hand; therefore Iſrael 
ce turned away from him and took by 0 by 


% the Red Sea“. | 
From this Text of the Safplcet writer it is very 
clear, that Edom did not extend to the Red Sea 


in the time of Moſes, as Sir J. Newton has ſuppo- 
fed: and it is as evident, that Oman was inha- 


bited by a people who gave protection to the Iſrael- 
: os, in this troubleſome march round the Sea 


N over Nd Screights 4 Baba mandab cranſplanted them- 
{elves into Æthiopia. 

According to Euſebius this migration happened whilſl the 
Ifraelites were in Egypt. This perfectly correſponds with Iriſh 
hiſtory +” they acknowledge one Colony to have been Cuthites. 
See Chapter VI. Tuatha Dadann. And hence probably the 
Arabian Cuſhites were called Abaſi ini from Habaſh a mixture : 
this made the Æthiopians boaſt of their antiquity as from Ham, 
and of being older than the Arabians. See Ludolf, Hiſt. of 
Zchiopia. And further, the Cuthites, Scuthæ or Triſh aſſert 
that they were ſeated on the Coaſt of the Red Sea when Moſes, 
made his paſſage through it. See Chapter 8. They probably 
were the Troglodites of Æthiopia, being Mariners and Fiſher- 
men, and Strabo tells us theſe people lived on fiſh : DOD Sa- 
caiim in Hebrew may alſo fignify Dens and Caves, as well as 
Tents. Some of the Catalonians and Biſcainers, the deſcendants 
of theſe Cuthæ in Spain, ſtill live in the ſame manner, follow- 
ing the trade of fiſhing and dwelling under Tents in the Caverns 
of the Rocks on the Sea Coalt, of which the Author has had 
occular proof. 

.&. Numbers It. V. 4. and Ch. 20. V. 7% 20. 
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| Coaſt, or Moſes. would not have *. into 
ſuch an ambuſh; for here would have been a proper 
ace for his enemies to Have attacked him, with- 
out the poſſibility of a retreat. We ſhall hereafter 
find, that the Greek writers have placed the Scy- 
thians in this tract of Country (D). For God had 
enlarged Japbet, and be ꝛwas fo well in the Tents 
of Sem, and Canaan:; was ta be his Servant. The 
Canaanites had now ſerved. the Japhetans 18 years; 
there is no trace in Scripture that the Scythians 
retained the Sovereignty after the:loſs'of Pentapolit, 
but there is ſtrong proof in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
that they united with them and became one people, 
known in profane hiſtory, by the name of Phæni- 
cians, and in Scripture by the name of Canganites, 
It is not elear from Scripture that all the Canaanites 
owe their origin to Canaan the Son of Ham, for 
15: Canaan in Hebrew is the: name of Noah's 
Grandſon and alſo a Merchant. Our Magogian 
Scythi being the firſt Navigators and Merchants 
would call themſelves. Ceannaith and Aonaie, that 
is, Merchants. If, ſays Bates 1955 Canaan is from 
70 - Canaa which cannot be diſputed, then it is a 
miſtake, though a common one; that a merchant 
was named from Canaan, Grandſon of Noah and 
father of the Canaanites, becauſe the word ſigni- 
ies merchandizing independent of them; and the 
land as well as the people of Canaan, was named 
from their trading, and Job, Iſaizh and Hoſea, uſe 
the word as a merchants; Bares Critica Hebræa, 
276. 
x The — 1 ceannaj-gim to buy e or fel, and Aonac 
a fair, a place of traffick, are in common uſe in 
Ireland at this day. Aonach Tailtean, was the general 


mart of. * hole Kingdom, Keating p. 359. Ae | 
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Acnat or Eineao, ſigniſies alſo a Fir tree, à tall 
ſtraight tree; a prop, pillar, ſupport, a Column, 
and hence metaphorically; protection; Example, 
zug ted bo im a wncac; he gave 20 Cous for his pro- 
tection. Whenee it became an Epithet to many 
petty princes: in Arabie anuk, a column, a, pillar, 
a root, à eauſe; hence the Gaduli or Magogian 
Seythians, being of tall ſtature, might have taken 
the name of Anakim'; and. for this reaſon Arba 
might have called his Son oy Anak; i. e. the Fir 
Tree, the Column, &. 7 Jof. 14, 1 5. et expulit 
inde Caleb tres filios Anae, Seſſai; Abiman, and 
Talmai, natos Auac; here we meet three Names 
correſponding to the Iriſh; viz. Anac, Achamon, 
and Tolam. The qews invented ſtrange Stories of 
theſe Anałim. Benjamin Judæus, in his itinerary, 
ſays, that in Damaſcus;"he ſaw the Rib of one of 
theſe Anakin, that meaſured 9 ſpaniſn palms in 
length, and 2 in breadth ; i was preſer ved in the 
palace, and had been taken from a Sepulchre :— 
dicitur ille fuiſſe ex antiquiſſimis regibus Anak, 
nomine Aöſbanias ut èx Sepulchri illius lapide in- 
feripto eſt indicatum: in quo ſcriptum etiam eſt, 
Hum toto orbe regnaſſe. The Hebrew language 
has loſt” the proper fignification of the werd py 
Enac, Gigas. pl. Enakim, ad omnes Gigantes 
traductum, q. d. Torquati, (Cafe.) vel quia} injice- 
runt terrorem Staturu ſua, (Benſamin).)— The 
Syriac N phy Anakia, which alſo in the Samaritan 
ſignifies adjuvit; ſubvenit alicui, Ramus propa- 
go, comes neareſt to the ſenſe of the Iriſh; the 
Arab, 70 a fir tree is not far diſtant. e. 

Arba the name of Anaks father, ſeems to point 
out that they were Merchants or Shipmen, for 
Ne arba in Chaldee, is, Navis. Yi with y 

. Gora (7 V FF oat 4 * in 


in the termination 6gnifie four, whence J. Capel- 
lus thinks he was a Giant of four Cubits ; quatuor 
cubitorum ſtatura minor fuerit, quam ut famæ 
reſpondeat, obſerves Bochart. (Geog r. Hart Le 1. 
C. 1.) — Again, Arba in Arabic fignifies Negoti- 
um; as the y is frequently written for N in many 
places of the ſacred Scripture; I am of opinion Anat 
and Arba imply a tall Gigantie race of Men as our 
Scythians were, and Merchants. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved that Anac in Iriſh does alſo imply a man of 
extraordinary Stature; but when it ſignifies a Gi- 
ant, that 1s, a wild ungovernable Roving man, 
robbing and ranſacking his neighbours ; the word 
Fi (i. e. bad, wicked) is always prefixed, henee i in 
our Iriſh Lexicons Fianach a Giant. 
_ From hence I deduce pyy=*y17 Chadre Hah, 
in Iriſh, Cadhair Aonach, i. e. the City of the 
Merchants ; > hs Chadreanak or Carthage of Plau- 
tus, for in his time it was the Seat of Merchan-- 
dize, and the Carthaginians gave it a proper name, 
i. e. Sedes Mercatorum, for if Anet or Bene Anak - 
had been a preper name of the Phenicians, as 
Bochart pretends, why did not their firſt Colony 
in Utica take that name? Where they were ſeated 
300 Years before Carthage was built ; the reaſon 
is plain, — this Colony was not conveniently ſeated 
for traffick they were making ſettlements on the 
terra firma, till Dido came to Africa, and Bulle | 
Cadre Anak. See next Chapter, 
The Poem on the expedition of Partholan, con- 
cludes with a Liſt of the principal Officers attend- 
ing him on the expedition, and with them, it is 
recorded, were Biobal agus Bebal, a dba Ceannui- 
rhe, that i is, Biobal and Bebal, two Merchants; 
and this is the firſt account of traffick in the Iriſh 
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NN. OM AD _ e. 7d jeader of a multitude, 
is faid to be the Son of Achemon or Agha- 
mon, Son of Pamp, Son of Tath, Son of Seara, 
Son of Sru, Son of Afru, Son of Bram, Son of 
Aiteacht, deſcended of Magog. Nemed failing 
out of the Euxine Sea, came to Aigen, (that is, 
Egina, one of the Inſulæ Atticæ,) from thence 
he failed to Eire, (that is, Zria,) or Crete; and 
purſuing his Voyage, S. W. landed in Africa. 
h Here they were inſtructed by the Africans, to 
=p build houſes and palaces; the names of the Afri- 
can Architects who taught them this ſcience were, 
Rog, Robhog, Rodan, and Ruibne. They had 
ſeveral Skirmiches with the Africans, and in the 
fourth battle Nemed was ſlain: from this time the 
| Africans: grew more troubleſome, and after ſeven 
. years; Sim Breac, the Grandſon of Nemed, led 
| a Colony. to Greece; this weakened the main bo- 
dy, who; ſuffered great hardſhips from the natives 
of Africa, till the arrival of the Firr D'Omnann. 
Sim Breac left Greece, and ſeizing on the Greci- 
an fleet, ſailed to Spain, from whence they came 
to Ireland, and to Britain, where the poſterity of 
this Süm Breac were ſettled, when the. Cruitne ar- 
rived in Scotland. The African Pyrates called 
* Fombaraigb, harraſſed the Nemedians in their ſet- 
_ ttlements in the Weſtern. Iſle, and are ſaid to have 
ö "IN ſucceeded ſo far, as to have lain them under con- 
tribution in means: ee e 444 ts 
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Ailing the compiler of the Iriſh Hiſtory, has 
committed many egregious blunders in this Arti- 
cle: from Crete he brings them to Ireland, but 
the beſt authorities carry them to Africa, - to 
Greece, to Spain; ; and ſo to the 88 » 
nds. 

The Punic annals reflect a ſtrong light on this 
remote part of our hiſtory. We have ſhewn in 
the introduction, that the original Perſians and 
Parthians, were Scythians; who deſcending the 
Euphrates, ſettled on the Perſian gulph, and from 
thence along the Sea Coaſt, up the Red Sea to 
the head of it; poſſeſſing a narrow ſkirt of ſandy 
ſoil, called Oman; whence Fir D'Omann: 
here they were known by the Greeks, by the name 
of Ichthyophagi, (o) and Troglodytæ, fiſh eaters 
and dwellers in Caves: by the Hebrews they were 
denominated Sim and Am-Siim 3% y or ſhip- 
men; the Ægyptians called them Nephibyn from 


the Coptic Neph a Ship, (p) hence the Txrnngd 


"Nephthuim of the Scriptures ; but the whole Coaſt 
of Oman was called by the Arabs Al-muzun i. e. 
Terra Oman, pars Arabiz, aliis quoque Naute, 


Naucleri (Golius & Gigg.) This great body of 


@ Scythians or Perſians and Parthians, paſſed over to 
Africa, to the ſupport of their Countrymen the 
een and eſtabliſhed themſelves in Numi- 


(o) Not anks the inhabitants but 95 8 of this Coaſt are 

Ichthyophagi at this day, Monſ. Niebuhr, who was lately in that 

Connery; ſays, they feed their Cows and Aſſes with fiſh, and the 
ound is manured with them. 

[p) It is acknowled ged that the Greeks received the worſhip | 

| of a from the SO.” e 
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dia, Gætulia & Utica, about 300 Years before 
the arrival of Dido from Tyre. 

Niomad or Nemed, the leader of the Euxine 
Colony, was fo named from Niomad a multitude ; 
it is the Perſian Namadud, innumerable: And as 
the Arabic habaſh (d) or habaſbut has the ſame ſigni- 
fication, and is ſuppoſed to be the root of the 
name Abaſſinia, given to the inhabitants of ZEthi- 
opia, that dwell near the coaſt of the Red Sea; I 
have no doubt but the Arabic Name, is a tranſla- 
tion of our Niomad, | becauſe the Abaſlinians are 
ſuppoſed to be compoſed of a mixed body of peo- 
ple, who were conſtantly croſſing the; Red Sea 


from Oman, and theſe were pay Seythiſais, 


Perſians and Parthians. 
Nemed having performed theſe Voyages, was 


honburet ſoon after with the name of Siim Abreac, 
or Dux Navium, a name which deſcended to his 
Grandſon, of whom hereafter. The Authors of the 
-Univerſal Hiſtory, under the article Numidians, 
obſerve that 1/idore intimates that the Medes and 


Perſians in ancient times planted a colony in N u- 


midia, and that Salluſt more than inſinuates the 
fame thing. The writer of that Article in the 
Univerſal Hiſtory (r) has not done juſtice to Sal- 


laſt, he was not of that opinion although he was 


fo informed from the written Records of the Coun- 
try, and with that extract Salluſt has blended his 


own opinion, warped by the writings of the 


Grecks, who have away confounded the Phæni- 


8005 Stephanit prius Nomæos vocatos ait, ac deinde Sollen 
Scyt 


a Herculis filio. (Gorop. Becan.) 
Tn Iriſh Abhus, a herd, a flock, Aa multiade ; ' Aibblioch, a 


t multitude. 


Ir) Late Dr. Swinton. 
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cians. The words of Salluſt are theſe; A240 
the firſt inhabitants of Africa, and thoſe that in 
„ ſucceeding ages ſettled there, and how they in- 
0 corporated, I ſhall give a very brief account, 
ﬆ* different indeed from the common one ; but, ſu ch 
as was interpreted to me, out of the Punic books, 

<« which were ſaid to be King Hiemp/ePs, and what 
* the people of that country take to be fact. But, 

et the Authors anſwer for the credibility of it. 
< The original inhabitants of Africa were the Gz- 
< tulians, and the Lybians, a rough unpoliſhed 
people, who lived upon fleſh taken in hunting, 
“or upon herbs like cattle. They were under no 
6 manner of confinement from cuſtom, law or 
government, but, ſtrolling. about here and there, 
took up their lodging where the night happen- 
ed to overtake them. But, after Hercules died 
in Spain, as the Africans have i it, his army that 
* was made up of divers nations, upon the loſs 
< of their leader, and a buſtle made by a compe- 

“ tition for the command, diſperſed» in a ſhort 
<. time. Of that number the Medes, the Perfians, 
c and Armenians paſling over by ſhipping into 
Africa, ſeized upon thoſe parts of it that lie up- 
% on our Sea; but the Perſians lay more upon 


<& the Ocean. (s) They made uſe of their Ships 


turned bottom upwards, for houſes; becauſe 
. there v was no wood in that country, nor had 
CN = they 


05 De ſuerte, que 8 todos en el origen de eſtas Na- 
clones, y que vinieron deſde Oriente acompanando à Hercules, 
eſpecialmente los Pharufios, de los quales hacen tambien mencion 
Dyoniſio, Ptalomeo, Eftrabon, y Eſtephano, que cita para lo 


meſmo à Artemidoro, Eſpana primitiv. V. 1. p. 252. 
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oy they any opportunity of buying any, or barter- 
ing for it with the Spaniards: à wide ſea and a 


« language to them unknown, rendered all com- 


* merce impracticable. (t) By degrees, they by 
* intermarriage mixed with the Gætulians; and 


e becauſe they were often ſhifting about from 
©. place to place to try the goodneſs of the Soil, 


<. they called themſelves Numidians. To this day 
<& the cottages of the Numidians which they call 
“ Mapalia, are of an oblong form bulging out, 
„ like the hulls of Ships. The Libyans joined the 
% :Medes and Armenians, who lived nearer the 
African Sea. The Getulians lie more to the 


Torrid Zone, and theſe quickly built towns: 


<« For, being divided only by a narrow Sea from 


Spain, they carried on a traffick there; but 


the Libyans by degrees altered their name, 
2 calling W in there e . initrad of 


| n 46 ori Med: 
The Nn part of our Pharſai or Perſians remained in 


1 Spain Pharuſii quondam Perſæ, Comites Tulle dicuntur Hereu-, 


lis ad Helperides tendentis. \(Pliny.) _ 

Deinde Pharuſii aliquando tendente ad 3 Hereule "Y 
res, nunc inculti, & niſi quod pecore aluntur admodum 1 inopes. 
(Mela. | 0 

Etta dilatada relu6ionkace Saluftio de los ſueceſſot, y Poblafi- 
ones de las tres Naciones del Exercito de Hercules, que deſpues 
de fu muerte ſalieron de Eſpana, yen la Africa poblaron tan di- 
latadas Provine ias a que oy correſponde lo que ay deſde el Reyno 
ey Tune: haſta le ultimo del Reyno de Maurruecos, deſta ſuer- 

5 las Lybios, y Medos toda la Coſta del Mediterraneo conlas 
des Mauritanias Cæſarienſe, y Sitifenſe, y parte de la Tingitana, 
y los Getulas, y Perſas la Caſta del Oceano, y en ella lo reſtante 
de la Tingitana con las Deſiertos i interiores de ene 7 Bitedulge- 
rid. (Eſpana primitiva. V. 1. p. 251.) 

(t) This muſt be an obſervation of Salut, who had forgot 


that ns had eſtabliſhed a Colony at Gades before the diſ- 
perſion 
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Medi. (u) But, the Perſians became in a ſhort 
ce time a flouriſhing people. Afterwards too, the 
% Nomo-Numidians, by reaſon of their vaſt num- 
<«< bers, ſeparating from their parents, poſſeſſed 
<«. themſelves of the Country about Carthage, 
& which is called Numidia. After that both par- 
< ties depending upon the mutual aſſiſtance of one 
* another did, by force of arms, or the fear 
5© thereof, bring their neighbours under ſubjecti- 
< on to them, and acquired to themſelves a migh- 
“ ty name and great glory; but eſpecially thoſe 
„ho bordered upon our Sea, becauſe the Liby- 
* ans are leſs warlike than the Getulians. Fi- 
<<. nally the lower part of Africa was moſt of it 
% over- run by the Numidians, and the conquered 
<< people mixed with and went by the name of the 
* Conquerors. 

„ Afterwards the Phænicians, ſome to len 
< the over - great crowds at home, and others out 
ce of a defire of power, engaging many of the 
85 commonality to put themſelves under their lead- 
<«< ing and direction, as well as others that were 
& fond of novelty, built Hippo, Leptis and other 
Cities upon the Sea Coaſt.— As to Carthage I 
* think it Better to ſay nothing at all of it than 

but 


perſion of his . and 88 return to Africa, nor was he Sea 
too wide, at the entrance of the Straights to Gibraltar, for Mari- 
ners that had mavigated from the Euxine to Gades, and returned 
to Gztulia coaſtways. ' The Perſians that croſſed over to the Oce- 
an might have been in want of timber for ſome time, to con- 
ſtruct boats for ſuch a navigation: thoſe that conſted the Medi- 
terranean, could not have penetrated far inland, when they re- 
turned at night to their boats and made houſes of the 
(u) This is a miſtake either of Sallust or of f the e Original. 
| Mauri 
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6 but a little, becauſe I am in haſte to return to 


4 my proper ſubject.“ (x) 


There is ſo great a contradiction uni al 


; teney in this account given by Salluſt, we can 


hardly think the whole is of that author's compoſi- 
tion. The Punic Account of Perſians and Arme- 
nians forming that body of people that ſettled 
about Carthage is certainly true, for they were the 
original Phænicians, that is, our Southern Scy- 
thians from the Red Sca; and that theſe Perſians 
did ſettle in Spain is confirmed by Varro and 
Pliny. 

The whole Country from the Caſpian Sea, to 
the Perſian Gulph was in their poſſeſſion, and there 
could be no let or hindrance to their Expedition, 


down the Euxine Sea to Africa, or to the Omas 


2 


nites following the Nemedians. 

The Punic, or Numidian account of the le: 
nizing Africa, from the great body of Armenians, 
Scythians, Perfians, &c. of the borders of the 
Caſpian and Euxine Seas, and of Oman ſeems to be 
confirmed by the preſent race of people inhabit- 


ing the Mountains on the back of Barbary, ex- 


tending from the ancient Carthage to the Promon- 
torium Herculis near Sta Cruz. Theſe very anci- 
ent people are named variouſly by the Moors and 
Arabs, viz. Breber, Showa, Shilhoa, &c. but 


they call themſelves Amazing, the plural of Amazin. 


Mauri certainly derives from n Mahar, pretium; and from 
mn. Tana, mercede conducere, was formed Mauritan ; they 
were Merchants and Navigators, from Mahar, by tranſpoſition | 
we have Merces, Merx, Mercator. —Mahar or Maur, therefore 
was the contracted name implying Merchant: hence the Fo- 
Muirigh of Africa, who diſquieted the ſettlements of the Milef - 
ans in Ireland. 


(x) Bellum Jugur.h. C. 20, and 21. 


T bey 
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They are mentioned by Leo Afr. and by Dr. 


Shaw; In a former work, I have ſhewn the few 
words of their dialect given by the Dr. are Iriſh. 
Mr. Geo. Höſt, Daniſh Conſul at Algiers, has late- 
ly publiſhed a more minute Account of this peo- 
ple, and an ample Vocabulary. | 

He ſays the general opinion is, that they are the 
remains of the old Gætulians and Numidians, mix- 
ed with Agyptians, Phænicians, Turks, &c. &c. 

The name Breber, he was told, derived from the 
Mooriſh bar, land, and beria, a ſtorm—i. e. a 
Country always in troubles and war. It is more 
probably derived from Bari a Ship, Bari-bari. 
Shipmen; Showa ſeems to be the Hebrew mW 
Shahha natavit, whence: Sacuth 1. e. Scythi Ship- 
men, (See Introduction) and the Arab barj, 
Nauta, Pirata, is very much allied to Breber. 
Theſe Breber, are called Shila and Amazing, the 
firſt, I think is the Arabic Ghilan or the Caſpian 
Sca, whence the Arabs call Galicia in Spain, Gia- 
liani, that is, a Colony from Ghilan.—Amazing, 
Mr. Hoſt thinks comes from Mazr 1. e. Mizraim, 
hence he concludes they mean Zgyptians ; I take 
it to be the old Arabic word, Al-mazun, i. e Nau- 
tæ, Naucleri. (Golius, Giggieus, i in V. Oman. 
See Chap. 5.) 

The ancient Scythians or Perſians were e 
on theſe Seas, and on the coaſt of Oman, and 
were the navigators of the Eaſt; they were there 
not conſidered as a Nation, a are always menti- 
oned in <cripture by the name of Ship-men : it is 
probable that the moſt wealthy formed the Canda- 
nites, and fixed at length in Tyre and Sidon, for 
there is no authority in Scripture, to ſay they 
were the deſcendants of Chanaan, the name im- 


plying 
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plying A bee alſo, as we have ſhewn i in the 


preceding Chapter. i 


Commerce and a deſire of . to ſecure 
that commerce, ſeems to have been the motive of 
the ramblings of the Omanites; as Merchants 
and Traders they called themſelves Aonakim or 
Enakim and 'Ceananithim : (y) and the place of 
their rendezvous was named in Iriſh, Tochra, 
Toghra, or Tugra; in Syriac v Tagger negoti- 
ari. Tagger, Negotiator, hence Grace 7:55:7 
Tingir, the celebrated Emporium of Africa, 
NY Tugro, Pænis, commercium. (Bochart.) 
hence Focar or re in old Iriſh, pains a Ped- 

The Son of our Ae was named S'tark, a 
contraction of Si-ticarna i. e. Dux Navis and the 
Son of Stairn was Siim- Breac 1. e. Dux Navium, 
this was the Phænician Hercules; (z) he led the 
Nemedians to Greece to Africa and from thence to 
Spain. Geryonem a (Græco) Hercule devictum 
non regnaſſe in Hiſpania circa Gades, ſed in Græ- 
eia circa Ambraciam (Hecateus): there were ſeve- 
ral Heroes of the name of Hercules and the Greeks 
attributed the exploits of all to one, but our Sim 

Breac is the moſt ancient of all. In the Sequel 
we ſhall ſhew that the ancient names of Hercules, 
as à Voyager (a) are reſolvable into this ws of 

| | iim 


4 > 


(y) lriſh words De Merchants, Traders. 

(zw The Sons of Nemed are ſaid to be S airn, Beoan, Earco- 
lin, An 1 take theſe names to have been common to one 
man. | 

(a) Hercules in the Iriſh Hiſtory „5 two Characters, that of 
2 Navigator and that of a Philoſopher; at Hercules in Gerit 


terræ partibus, Prins. Philoſophiam e ſays Cedrenus. 
Hence 
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dum Breac (or Dux Navium.) Sim is the plural 

of Si a Ship, compounded with yy Es a tree, it 
forms Ei or E, as commonly written in Iriſh. 
The Chaldee word is , Si, which fignifies dry- 
neſs, (ſiceitas,) hence it has been tranſlated a de- 
fart or wilderneſs, but 'Fhomaſhn proves it to be 
derived from Es, a tree, becauſe the firſt boats 
were made of trees. In the Chapter Milefus, we 
ſhall find the Iriſh hiſtorians claim a ſettlement on 
the Coaſt of the. Red Sea, at the time Moſes 
_ paſſed through it, they ſay, their anceſtors were 
at that time entruſted with the command and care 
of the Egyptian Fleet. The divine Hiſtorian makes 
no mention of theſe people, but they are recorded 
in all Jewiſh traditions. The Author of the 72d 
Pſalm, particularly mentions them in the gth 
Verſe : They that dwell in the Bn (Sim) Wil- 
derneſs, or Ships, ſhall. bow before him.—bur, 
Aſaph, the Author of the 74th Pſalm, has beauti- 
fully and poetically related the deſtruction of the 
Egyptians and recorded our Siim on the Coaſt of 
the Red Sea. Here, Pharaoh is compared to the 
great fiſh or Leviathan, which is ſaid to be fre- 


"5 the Romans named him Semo, and Fidius ; the firſt, find ES: 


- our Siim, the next from Fad, Scientia ; Fiodh Woods, Letters. 
(See hereafter, ) In Gruter we have three inſcriptions to Hercules * / 


under theſe Characters, SzMonr, Sanco, Deo, Fipio, Sæ- 
 ERUM,—SANCTO, SANCO, SEMON1, Deo, Fipto, Sxckum,— 
Sanco, Fipio, SEMO-PATRI. Semo, Sagus, Sangus, Sanc- 
tus, idem qui Fidius, five Hercules, Voſs de Idol. p. 46. 
putabant hunc (Fidium) eſſe Sanctum à Sabina lingua, & Her- 
culem ab Greca, (Varro). Propter viam fit ſacrificium, quod 
eſt proficiſcendi gratia, Herculi aut Sauco, qui ſcilicer idem eſt 


Deus (Feſtus) hence Sego-briga a City of Old Spain, ſacred to ws 


Hercules and I think-Seguntum alſo derives from this Name. The | 
Ægyptians knew him alſo by the name of Sem, or Som, and 
Sonmoutha, lamblichus, Pan. Zgy. L. 2. C. z. | 
| D | 


quently 
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quently left upon the Sands of that Sea, by the 
ſudden ebbing of the Tide; and his Army is liken- 
ed to Tunny fiſh, (I think) they are tranſlated 
Dragons, (b) V. 13. Thou didſt divide the Sea 
by thy ſtrength: thou breakeſt the heads of the 
6c dragons in the waters, thou breakeſt the head 
of the Leviathan in pieces and gaveſt him to be 
meat to the people of Sim: that is, they were 
devoured by fiſhes, the food of the Sin. The 

queſtion is who were the Sim: The Targum has 
NOONAN zparchia or aphricia, 1. c. duces, 
our *Breac or Bareac, whence the Greek & aN 
Neptune; (c) hence the Carthiginians named Af. 
rica iy νν Ha Barca: (See Hyde). 

It is curious to obſerve all ite opinions on this 
paſſage collated by Pole, but Bochart, Aben 
Ezra, Gejerus, and Munſterus, have certainly hit 
on the right meaning. Naute, vel #ranfmarini, 
Ichthyophagi ſive illi ad mare Rubrum quo Salo- 
monis pertingebat Imperium, this refers to the 
72d pſalm, but the 74th ſpeaks of a tranſaction 
of a prior date. That the word is moſtly uſed for 
a ſhip, is evident, from ſeveral other paſſages in 
Scripture, as Numb. 24. 24.— The Siim from the 
Coalt of Chittim. — Iſai. 33. neither thall gallant Si 


| {b) 5 Tanin, Draco, Cætus, Balznd, Serpens, hinc Dede, 
Gall. un Thon, grandior piſcis à Ponto Euxino in mare Viedit. 
ineredibili a mine +7 Te effundens (Tomalſtin). - 
le) Ex erodoto Neprunum ſcimus Libycum fuiſe Deum, 
nomen c apx3*s ab initio nulli uſurpaverunt nifi Libyes. 
Bochart, Geo. Sack. L. 4. C. 29. The Egyptians have com- 
mitted the fame miſtake in the name Gigon, given to our Her- 
cules: derived from g-en, the Ships protector, whence T, 
Na ran Gigon, Pataceus, (Heſych.) Patacei ſunt Dii 
Phoenicum, in tutelis navium exculpti, (Herod. L. 3. C. 37.) 


x _ 
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paſs hereby, See alſo Dan. 11. 30. ane 290 
 - Theſe maritime people are again to be _ 
in Canaan, on the Sea Coaſt, We we; here 
they are diſtinguiſhed. by Joſhua (and 8 0 ine 
from the Canaanites, by the name of Marine 
regringiars, or 1 . Folks, i. e. An Fe oy 
= Dar: (d) this place Mas on the Co of 

Mediterranean (near Tyre) in that lot, that {ll 
to the half tribe of Manaſſeh: the Ca 5 or 
Tyrians drawn thither for the ſake — trade 

carried on ſby the Naphuth Dor, had ſo well forti- 
| fed it, that Joſhua could not take it, Bu the 
% Canganites would diuell in that land—Yet. it came. 
to pals when. the.Children of Iſrael were waxen 

« ſtrong, that they put the Canaanites to tribut 
e but did not utterly drixe them out.“ al 
19. 11. 

About this time, I think, they muſt a | 
ſettled at Bethſan, a city at the conflux Alſo Jax or - 
dan with the Lake of Geneſereth, where they. 
followed. their trade of fiſhing, and perhaps came 
down the Ciſan into the Mediterranean. Belhſan was 
known to the.Greeks, by the name of Scythgqpolis, 
it is alſo in the half tribe of Manaſſeh, (e) the 
inhabitants of this Cit: were alſo a terror to the 
Jews, having Heated 5 ( f) ſuch as they 


uſed 


17 


(d). In Hebrgo habetur Naphoth Dor yel Naphathdor & 
Nephatdor, & Dor Naphet, fi Far aut Dor generationem vel 


peregrinationem. (Bonfrerius, lectins Brocardus.) 

(e) Exulowoars Coriarii Urbs, from the Boats of Hides, 
with which they navigated: the Sea of Galilee. 
| Ls f) Faleated. Chari ts having been uſed by the Welch : Bri- 
tons and not by the Gauls, is one ſtrong argument uſed by Dr. 
Stukely, to prove thoſe Britons were Phænicians and not of 
Gauliſh extract. The Dr. did not know that — Scoti the 


prior 


. 9 9 - 
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uſed when in Europe. Jos. C. 19. 11. © the 


Children of Joſeph ſaid, the hill is not enough 


5 for us: and all the Canaanites that dwell in the 
% land of the Valley, have Chariots of Iron, beth 
* they who are of Bethſhan and her towns — and 
e Joſhua ſaid thou ſhalt drive out the Canaanites 
% though they have Iron Chariots,” erant hi 
falcati currus, qui falcibus & gladiis armati homi- 
nes & obvia quæque ſecabant & demolebant. 
(Pole. Bonfrerius.) e 

Of the ſettlement of our Scythians at Bethſan or 
Scythopolis, we have already treated at large in 
a former work (a), and ſhall only here add, that 
at what time they ſettled in that city is uncertain ; 
but as Dor or Napheth Dor, in the ſame territory, 
expreſsly declares it to have been a ſettlement of 
maritime wanderers, ſuch as our ſouthern Scythians 
were, it is not improbable, that they ſettled in 


both places much about the ſame time: ſome of 
their deſcendants remained in Scythopolis in the 


time of Judas Maccabæus, who died 161 years be- 
fore Chriſt. They are plainly diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the Canaanites, as at peace with the 
Jews ;—< from thence they departed to Scytho- 
* polis, which lieth 600 furlongs from Jeruſalem : 
„ but, when the Jews that dwelt there, had teſti- 
& fied that the Scythopolians dealt /ovingly with 
«© them, and entreated them kindly in the time of 


* their adverſity, they gave them thanks, defiring 


prior inhabitants of the INand taught the uſe of them to the Cim- 
merit of Welch Britons, whom Cæſar found in the Iſland. The 


Charioteers of the old Iriſh were famous to the arrival of St. 
Patrick. . 8 | | 
(oa). Collectanea. No, XII, 


< them 
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hem to be friendly ſtill unto them.“ (ad Macca- 

bees, X11. 29. And I think the lar e OF aue 
of Maccabees, were the deſcendants of our Oman- 
ites, removed from the Red Sea, and ſeated an 
the Mediterranean, near the Dorians 
Bochart ſeems to think, that all the Naphthu- 
abies of the Scriptures were, Ægyptians, deſcend- 
ants of Meſraim; in this number, he includes the 
Icthyophagi & Troglodytæ of the Red Seca, with- 
out the leaſt authority for ſo doing: he derives 
the Hebrew mr Nephthuah from the Zgyptian 
Nepthyn, from a paſſage in Plutarch; Nigvvy vocant 
terre extrema & montium abrupta, quæ mare at- 
tingunt. Plutarch is ſo far right in the word re- 
lating to maritime affairs; but if the Reader will 
conſult the Coptic Lexicons of Dr. Woide, or of 
La Croze or Jablonſki, he will find the word is 
derived from the Coptic Neph a Ship, a word the 
Egyptians borrowed from the Scythians who na- 
vigated their Nzobh or Niobhith, - 1. e. Ships: 
hence Niobh-tan, or Nioph-tan, ſkilled. in 1hip-af- 
airs, formed the name of Neptune. (b) 

Nephtin. Hoc nomine, juxta toties citatum 
Plutarchum, intelligebant Ægyptii Finem, Venerem, 
& Victoriam (e). Neptunus. Quid de illo ſenſe- 
rint Ægyptii, habemus ex Herodoto in Euterpe. 
% Neptuni nomen ab initio non uſurpaſſent Pe- 


(b) The Iriſh write the word Niob and Naobh, or Naoibh ; 
the Arabs Nahbua, as before. 

(e) This is a miſtake, Neith or Neidh, was Vietory or the 
God of War: it is a name well known in Iriſh hiſtory—=bur 
Naith or Nath, is Scientia, Minerva, henee Seanachi-Nath, 
ſkilled in antiquity, formed the forged name of the Phænician 
Sanchoniatho; and hence the blunder of the Greeks in making 
Minerva, the Goddeſs of Science and of War. | 


lalgi, 


Ip, niſt Afri ſetiper hu Deum in honere' hx. 
buifſents Eum Rgyptii igen F putamt -effe fed 
mills hofiert preſfeefuuntur“ Ouapfepter nömen 
Mus" Wgyptiis etiam commune, cuſus ortginem 
hanc fere fuiffe puto: Sicut enim, ur fupra dizi- | 
tis," Neghriri appellabant eas terra partes, quæ 
mare attingunt: hoc nomine Venerem marinam 
deaf ifltelligentes; ita perro ex eadem origine 
müſculinum nomen effeeerant Nephion, ſeu Nph. 
rum du ſtgnificare valuerunt Numen illud litto.- 
FIbus' preeſidens,. Paſſerub, in Lexie gypi- He. 

To make the God of the Sea, and the God of 
the Mariners, - preſide 6fily bver the ſea-ſhore; was 
An indifferent compliment ts his diviniry-/pip': hut 
in the Seythan ard Penb-Hibe:nican language, 
we nd the real derivation Mob. tun, ſkilled in 
ſhipping ; ſynonimous to Which is Sun Brrur; 
'Bufehe 6f Abrtac, i. e. Duk navium; whente the 
Phæfician Ne apurtin or abhrutin; | which 
the Greeks, not underſtanding the etymon, vr fe. 


ſolved to derive every thing from their own lan- 


Fudge, förmed into 4 , i. &. Neptune, quaſi 
#b thifio : à name Without any meaning for a ma- 

rife Deity, unleſs they älluded to Nb. 
_.-"Cotiforthable to our Iriſh hiſtory, and to the 
Plinic annals in Sulluſt, the Breber-Afrifger of "the 
mountains of Barbary, the inhabitants of that 
country prior to the Moors, Tay, that they were the 
remains of the old Numidians and Gætulians, and 
that they came originally from Arabia, under their 
great leader Metet-Ifiriki. That is NN DNTP 
Melachim Aphatikia, i. e. Dux Nautarum. Som 
*© Þliver hu kaldede Breber-Afriker, og etre af 
* Sabzernes ſtamme, Tom med deres Ronge Me 
| | « Jeb, 
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c gt. Mriti ere komme fra det ykkolige Arabien 
« til Africa (d).“ 

Synonimous to Sim Aphrakia, was the Celtibe - 
rian name of Hercules, viz. Endovecelius, cor- 
rupted from the Scythic Anaoi-do-feiftl, i. e. the 
ſailor of the veſſel, or ſhip; a name originally Pu- 
nic, dop- N- F ana- da- pheſil, natator navis, 
from d ana, natare, navigio vehi, whence 228 
ani, navis, Hibernicè Naoi. g peſil, (vel phe- 
fil) idem quod n patſal, decorticare; hinc gates, 
Lat. phazelus, navis modica, cujuſmodi olim fie- 
bant ex uno arboris trunco dolata & ſculpta, vel 
etiam ex cortice, nam , dolare, ſculpere. Ker 
maſſin.) (e) 

From all which it appears evident, that the vay- 

aging Hercules and Neptune were originally one 
and the ſame perſon; a Scythian of the Euxine 
Sea, who traverſed Aſia and Africa, from whence 
he paſſed into Spain, and from thence his de- 
ſcendants came to the Britannic Ifles. () 2 

Bochart plainly proves that theſe Dorians came 
to Gaul; Dorienſes, antiquiorem ſequutos Her- 
culem, Oceani locos e confines. LOCUS 


(d) Travels of Mr. Hoſt, Daniſh Conſul, to Maroko 0 
Fez. Breber is evidently our Bar- buris. Dux Navis. 

(e) Hence Saxon, Snacca, Navis genus, apud antiq. Danos 
Snekia, Navis velox, ab Ani, Navis, & 5D Kal, velox—(To- 
maſſin). The name Endowvecelius is on the moſt ancient coins of 
Spain; it was at length corrupted to Endovelicus, as that of 
Hercules was to Goles. See Muſeo de las Medallas deſconocidas 
Eſpan. by De Laſtanoſa, p. 66. 

(f) From this Siim Breac, was formed the ſtory of Bebryx 
K. of Spain, of his paſſing into Bythinia, and there forming the 
nation called Be-brices, from whom deſcended Amycus, father 
of Butes ; hence the Bebrician Hercules, ſo famed in OTE 
hiſtory, See chap, 7. Feniuſa Farſa. 
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eſt in Marcellino; cujus apponam ipſa N quia 
maxime ad rem faciunt. - © Ambigentes ſuper 
origine prima Gallorum ſcriptores veteres, notiti- 
am reliquere ſemiplenam: Sed poſtea Timagenes, 
& diligentius Græcus & lingua, quæ diu ſunt ig- 


norata collegit ex multiplicibus libris: Cujus fi- 
dem ſequuti obſcuritate dimota, eadem diſtinctè 


docebimus & apertè. Aborigines primos in his re- 
gionibus quidam viſos eſſe firmarunt, Celtas no- 
mine Regis amabilis, & matris ejus vocabulo Ga- 
Jatas dictos: ita enim Gallus ſermo Græcus appel- 


lat: alii Dorienſes antiquiorem ſequutos Herculem 
Oeeani locos habitaſſe confines (f). This Tima- 


genes, Bochart thinks, was not the Mileſian, but a 
Syrian mentioned by Plutarch, who extracted ma- 
ny hiſtories from Phenician and Syrian records ; 
to which he adds, Antiquior ille Hercules non po- 
teſt alius eſſe; quam Phænicius, qui primus, imo 
ſolus, uſque ad Gades & Oceanum penetravit. 
Græcos enim nemo crediderit voluiſſe ſequi barba- 
rum ducem. Taceo quod Phænicii ævo nulli fu- 
ere Dorienſes; Nam Dorienſium pater Dorus & 
Phenicius ille Hercules pares erant aut ſuppares. 
Itaque non puto hæc aliter poſſe conciliari, quam 
ſi pro Græcis Dorienſibus, Dorienſes e Phenicia 
intelligas ex urbe maritima Dora vel Doro. 
Stephanus explains all this difficulty, he tells us, 
that the Greeks called theſe Dori of the Phænici- 
an coaſt, Dorites & Dorienſes. Dorus, urbs Phæni- 
ces, ut Joſephus & aln; gentile Dorites ; Pauſa- 
nias autem Dorienſes appellat. Bochart then con- 


cludes, An hi Dorienſes Hiſpaniæ amni Dorio ve] 


A 


(f) Marcellinus, l. 15. EY. | 
8 Durio 
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Durio & Aquitaniz- Durano, hodiè Dordone, 
nomen feeerint, viderint peritiores. 

There can be no doubt, I think, but that the 
Dori of Gaul and Spain were originally of this 
Scythian colony of the coaſt of Phænicia, and that 
they taught the Tyrians the way to Gades and to 


the Britannie Iſles (g). Bochart is ſo clear, that 


the Phænician Dorites ſettled i in Gaul, that he has 


one long chapter, to prove the ancient Gauliſh 


language was ſimilar in many inſtances with the 


Phænician. Our learned author was not acquaint- 


cd with the Iriſh language, or he would not only 
have found all the old Gaulic- Dorian words he there 


quotes, to have been originally Iriſn, but ſix hun- 


dred others that he has omitted, all correſponding 
in letter and ſenſe with the Chaldee, Arabic and 


Phænician; but this was not the language of the. 


Northern Belgz, or of Gaul in general. 


If then the Dorites from the Phænician 3 


found the way to Spain and France, what was to 


hinder them from finding the two . iſlands of 


Britain and Ireland. 

Let us attend to that learned Aſtronomer 
 Monl. Bailly, L'hiſtoire ne commence qu' avec les 
citẽs: elle parle fu 05 des We. & non de 


(8) Con las colonĩas que hemos referido de Curetes Perſas, 
Medas, y Armenias, y ann con otra de Dorienſes, que deſpues 
diremos, emprehendiò Hercules ſu venida a Eſpana. Ya vi- 
mas como toda la Antiqueda lo confeſſa. (Eſpana primitava. 
Don. Xavier de la Huerta.) Tom. 1. p. 188. 

Aborigines primos in his regionibus quidam viſſos eſſe firma - 
runt Celtas nomine Regis amabilis, & matris ejus vocabulo Ga- 
latas dictos: ita enim Gallos ſermo Græcus appellat. Alt Do- 
Tienſes antiquiorem ſecutos Herculem Oceani locos habitaſſe con- 


fines, (Amm. cel. I. 15.) 


Is 
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de leuts voyages. Les traces de ces voyages ont 


EtE cependent eonfervees dans la tradition. (h) 
© *Fhefe Southern Scythians or Perſians, and the 


Dorites, formed ſeveral - colonies and ſettlements 


in their migrations. © They were (eſteemed pirates 
by the ſettled nations, and with ſubmiſſion to Monſ. 
Bailly, we have more than tradition io mark their 


migrations and depredations. Ihe Greeian hiſtory 


records, that Minos King of Crete, who flouriſhed 
B. C. 1406, was the firſt Prince who equipped a 
fleet to clear the Grecian coaſts and the adjacent 
Mes, from the pirates, who abounded in thoſe 
days, and were eſteemed an honourable clafs of 
adventurers. (Playfair, p. 87.) The author of 
Efpanna primitiva, is ſtill more clear. Entre las 
naciones Orientales que havia traido en ſu compa- 
nia Hereules a Eſpana fueron muchos moradores de 
la cividat de Dora, è Doro, una de las mas cele- 


bras de la Fenicia. Eſtos pues accompannaron à 
Hercules en ſu expedicion à Francia, y peblaron 


en ellas las coſtas del Oceano. Aſſi lo dexo eſerito 
Timages, y por ſu autoridad lo repitio Ammiano 
Marcellino. | = 8 

Theſe people were afterwards joined in the Me- 
diterranean by Zgyptians, Copts, &c. particularly 
after the routing by Nebuchadnezzar, and re- 
mained maſters of thoſe ſeas till the days of Pom- 
pey, which we ſhall notice hereafter. 

There is every reaſon to think this expedition of 
Siim Breac from the Euxine ſea and laſt from Af. 
rica, was the firſt colony in Spain, becauſe the 
moſt ancient 'names of Spain, I mean thoſe given 
it by coloniſts, are Iriſh; for example, Tarte/5 


(hk) Lettres ſur les Sciences, a Monſ. Voltaire. 


(Tar- 


— of dene 1 


(Tarteffus): is fynonimous to eria, or Eber · noi, 
chat 89 th diſtant country, or habitation. Seth 
Far trans, 7% habitatio, Colonia; and Seis or 
Sh5/þ ſignify Sedes, Colonia, hence |T aries and 

Turſhets or Taras are ſynonimous (i). There- 
fore when the 'Tyrians were ſhown the way te that 
Commtry, by our Iriſi or Scythian: Navigators, they 
tranſlated Tarteſs into their own Language, via. 
Ny Eber-Ai, (Iriſh Iber-aoi), whence the Latin 
Iberin; but Tarteſſus was the firſt name. Sinus 
ultra eſt, in eoque Carteia (ut quidam putant) ali- 
quando Tarteſſus, et quam tranſvecti ex Africa 
Phænices habitant. (Pompon. Mela. I. 2. c. 6.) 
Tarteſſum Hiſpaniæ civitatem quam nunc Tyrii 
mutato nomine Gaddir habent. (Priſcianus, l. 


geen 648.) Salluſtius, I. 2. Hiſtor. e Priſ- 


| me Gadir ks eſt dicta Tarteſſus prius. 


10 Gadit hic eſt oppidum | 
7 1 Punicorum lingua conſeptum locum 


bob Gadir vocabat; ipſa 7 n . 
10¹¹ een t- 
3 2271 : (Avienus, v. 2670 (&) 


(i) Hence many places in Ireland were named Seis tierna, 
the chief's ſettlement or ſeat, now written Siſternagh. 

(k) Gader and Gades are different names, he iſland was 
called Gadis or Gadas, that is, the Ship Ifland. The town was 
called Gadir, i. e. Tarteſſus. Gadir in Phznician and Iriſh 
ſignifies an incloſure, as Avienus obſerves ; but I think it de- 
rives from diy Ghadah, tran nf re, and y hir, Urbs; and 
hence Gadhir correſponds to arteſs, i. e. ultima habitatio. 


TR ultra columnas Herculeas in qua regnavit Arganthoni- 


Urbs autem eſt ad Oceanum magna valde. ( Hefychii 
in Gale). Cadhair, Cathair in Iriſh has the ſame ſignification 
as any; viz. Sepes, * a Barrow. 
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In like manner did they give the firſt name to 
the iſlands of Gades, or Gadiz, calling one Cor. 
init, the Ship Iſland, and the other Arthar abi, 
the Ship Iſland, whence' Cotintſa and Ety- 
threa (I). Long or Lonn, à Ship, was another 


name of Cotinuſa or Gadis. De ſuerte que es la 
Erythia N 2 Ow e en ache, ne del 


Leon (m). | 
Gadir prima ane folida Carnie: arce 
22 caput geminis inſerto columnis. 

Hæc Cotinuſa prius fuerat ſub nomine priſco, 

Tarteſſumque dehinc Tyrii dixere-coloni. - 

Barbara quin etiam Gades hanc lingua fre- 


a quentat. e Y 1 
Pænus quippe locum Gadir vocat t undidue ſep- 


tum. 
wn Oro Deſer. Orbis. v. 6 I 1. 6) - 


This, I think, muſt have been the firſt diſcovery 


of Spain, by our Southern Scythians, Iberians, 


or Perſians, from the Euxine ſea. The ſecond 


viſit paid by theſe navigators to Spain was from 


the Red Sea, a — . — well known in the 21 of 


(1) Porro in medio ſub veſperis cotumnis 
Extreme Gades apparent homintbus | 

Inſula e circumflua in finibus Ocean. 

Ibi Phznicum hominum genus incolunt, 
Venerantes magni Jovis filium Hotilim: 

Atque hanc quidem incolz ſub prioribus hominibus 
Dictam hodie Cotinuſam, vocarunt Gades. © 
Dionys. Ken | 


(m) Eſpana primitiva. Don. Xavier de la Huerta. T. 1. p. 
194. So Alpha was the Phænician name of Hercules and of 
Chalpe, from pe Alphi, Navis. 

Solomon, 


\ 
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zJlomon, in whoſe reign Tarteſſus was elle; by 
the Jews 7 arſis (or nne as in our tranſlations: 
of the Bible.) (o! 

Phtenices præeipue frequentarunt Gades & and 
tis amnis Tarteſſi, qui idem ac Theodorus & no- 
tiore nomine Bætis, ac Civitatem Tarteſſum, que 
videtur fuiſſe Tharſis (Majanſius. Topogr. Hiſpa- 
niæ, p. 213.) Not to tire my readers with the 
accumulated proofs and learned quotations which 
the beſt Spaniſh writers have diſplayed, in favour 
of this opinion, (ſays the-ingenious Mr. Carter, in 
his journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, v. 1. p. 
64.) we ſhall content ourſelves with briefly . ex- 
amining, whether the ſituation of this country, 
and its products, agree with the cargo Solomon's 
fleet brought from Tarſis, and then leave the facts to 
ſpeak for themſelves. Mr. Carter then proves that 
Spain abounded in filver and gold, in monkeys and 
peacocks, and he quotes Pliny as a proof that 
the oppoſite coaſt of, Africa was in his days full of 


elephants; therefore as Tarſis was ſo univerſal a 


mart, it is no way ſurpriſing that they ſhould 
be ſupplied with plenty of ivory from their neigh- 
bours. But in the preceding chapter we have 
ſhewn from Salluſt, that the Perſian colony under 
Hercules, or Sim Breac, did actually ſettle on 


(o) I could prove, ſays Huet, that Tarſhiſh was likewiſe a 

neral name for all the Weſtern coaſt of Africa and Spain, and 
m particular of that coaſt in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
river Guadalquiver, a country fertile in mines of Silver; but 
this was not ſufficient for the exceſſive expences of Solomon. 1 
ſhall undeniably eſtabliſh the truth, that the Cape of Good Hope 
was known often frequented and doubled in Solomon's time, and 
for many years after. — of the ancients by Huet, biſh- 
es Avranches.) 


the 
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ta boat of Africa near the Ocean, n 

prabably ſome removed to Ichuda .and;Madagaſ- 
car, where their deſcendants are yet to be ſound; 
the chief body remained in Africa, and their de- 
ſcendants are now known by the TRAC of Her- 


people "7 [, or Tharſs i in Spain, are 

— oy 'be 5 from Aharſis, ſon of daran. 

ſon of Japhet. Primus Jharks filius Javan, n 

ad oceidentem venit. (Pedro de 2 aragoga 

MSS:) Tharſis a quo Iberi- (Jul. Africanus ap. 

Euſeb.) Tharſis ex quo Aberi, qui & Tyrrheni 

(Ph. Labbé.) Tzharſis a quo Ibeti (Euſeb. in 

Thel.) From Tharſis came the Spaniards Ger 
nic Allex.) (Syncellus in Chronogr.) 

I make no doubt but the Aboriginal Spaniards 
were Tharſites. All the patriarchal names in the 
facred ſeriptures were prophetic; and this name 
was well adapted to the ſon of Javan, and our 
Scythi may have accommodated the name -Tar- 


ſeis, to Tharſis. In Ireland there -were-two,tribes 


or clanns named, viz. Clanna on eat or the Biſ- 
caynian tribe, and the other Hui Tairk,. (i. 2. 
Tharſis) or the ſons of Tharſis. Thei latter are 
ſaid:not to be Oadleliant, hut to have been the 
Aborigines of- Spain, who- accompanied the Ga- 
delians to Ireland. What a wonderful coincidence 
of hiſtory at ſo remote a period! And 1 am of 
opinion, theſe \Ther/ites paſſed into Africa with 
our Gadelians or Breberi, after the breaking up 
of Hercules's army, as deſeribed by Salluſt. 
in, Africam trajecerunt, erant'Ther/te, ſays ech 
bius. (I. 3. p. 187.) Or they may have been tran- 
ported; 1 by Siim Breac or Hercules, as the 
Sicanians were to Sicily, from the river Sicanus 
in 
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in Spain, as Philiſtus (apud Diodor. l. 5.) faith; 
and Dionyſius affirms, they were a Spaniſſi people 
who fled from the Ligures in Italy; he means, 
ſays Sir J. Newton, the Ligures, who oppoſed Her- 
cules when he returned from his expedition againſt 
Geryon in Spain, and endeavoured to — the 
Alps out of Gaul into Italy, for Hercules that year 
got into Taly and founded the city 'Croton. This, 
adds he, was the Ægyptian Hercules who had a 
potent fleet, and in hea days of Solomon ſailed to 
the Straights; he was called Ogmius by the Gauls, 
and Nilus by the Egyptians. (Chronol. p. 181.) 
See Niul, ſon of our Fenius. Chap. 7. 

Goropius ventures to affirm, that Andaluſia ſup- 
"lad the Tyrians, Grecians, Carthaginians, and 
Romans ſucceſſively with more gold and ſilver 
than the Indies bave furniſned to Old Spain in 
theſe latter days. From Spain moſt Tease. fy Was 
imported that great quantity of golden cups, in- 
gots, chains, ſnields, vaſes, &c. &c. that Old Ire. 
land abounded with, and which are daily found 
in the bogs of this country. 

About 200 years after Solomon, Pharaoh Ne- 
cho manned a fleet with our M y am ſiim, 
and ſent them from the Red Sea, with orders to 
return by the Mediterranean; in this voyage they 
ſpent three years, not from their unſpilful- 
neſs in navigation, I think, but in ſtopping at 
their colonies in this route, ſettling factors and 
comptoirs. When they arrived to the mouth of 
the Streights of Gibraltar, Mr. Carter ſuppoſes 
they met with ſome Tyrian ſhips, who might tell 
them they were in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
near home, This diſcovery I attribute to the infor- 


mation of the firſt colony, their- countrymen, un- 
der 


64 e indication of the 


der Siim Breac (o). Mr. Carter thinks Solomon's 

people were not ſo enlightened, nor could it be ex- 
pected from them, their voyages being at leaſt a 
century anterior to the ſettlement of the Tyrians 
at Carteia; for Solomon died 975 years before 


Chriſt, and the Tyrians did not ſettle at Carteia, 


according to Bochart, till about 896 years before 
Chriſt, or 840 according to Euſebius; then, ſays 
Mr. Carter, they either new- built or re- peopled 
the city of Tarteſſus, dedicating it to their tutelar 
god Hercules, whence it obtained the name of 


Melcartbus or Melcartheia, ſignifying the city of 


Hercules in the Phznician tongue. 

If Mel-carteia ſignifies the city of Hercules, 
his name muſt have been Mel, for the latter part 
of the compound muſt here ſignify the city ;—Me/ 
ſignifies a - ſailor or navigator, from 12 Me- 
lah, Nauta, Iriſh Mellach, Arab. Malah; and 
doubtleſs this was converted by the Greeks to 


Muang, the name he was known by at Athens (pe. 


(p) n Horn very Pt diſtinguiſh theſe colonies of 
Spain, but like all other Greek authors ſtill confounds our firſt 
ſettlers with the Phænicians or Canaanites, ru wpwres Tov 


Solvay z Taphuoodr—they ſay. the firſt Phenicians (which 


he carefully by the word firſt) diſtinguithes from thoſe, which 
in the following words he ſtiles 2ohtzas D Ne g T- 
Seipa x64 worg—the Phænicians that inhabit Gadir - ſor this was 
after the firſt, Phænicians made their ſucceſsful Leynges. . 
(Ariftor. Baſil. Edit. p. 55 3. Oawas.) 

(q) Hence Miles the Conſtellation of Hebeotes: before which 
is that of the Harp or I.yra. Miles Septentrionale eſt, notitior 
ſub Herculis nomine. The Greeks will have this barp to have 
been made by Mercury, and the Conſtellation Miles, they have 
called Theſeus, Thamyris, Orpheus, and I know not what. 
Theſe Conſtellations received their names from the Southern 
Scythians, ages before the time of Lana who N them 


out of Egypt ir into Greece. 


The 


e Gebelin tn that the ancient 
and original Hercules was a navigator and a phi- 
loſopher, and that all his names tended to prove 
this 3 yet allegory. got ſo much the better of his 
ideas, that ny YONGE! hero was the Sun; z we 
hall rectify this ake hereafter pourquoi eſt 
il appellè 7 hebain? ſays this allegorilt, bes 
par example Ctoit un mot Oriental qui fignifi- 
.oit une Arche, un Vai a- mais les. Orien- 
taux faiſoient voyager le ſoleil dans un. vaiſſeau, 
il en etoit le pilote.—Le Soleil, Hercule, etoit 
done apellè avec raiſon dans ce ſens le T. hebain, 
Celt a dire le Navigateur.—Qur Triſh; hiſtory, i in- 
forms us, that the hero Sum Breac, ſon of, *Stairn, 
(i. e. E/5-Tiarna, Dux navis, W- Si-torn) ſon 
of Nemed, made an expedition to Greece, and 
from thence carried off a number of veſſels and 
barks, probably the veſſels of Minos. Out hero's 
ſhip, was probably named the Sun, or one of the 
Phocean ſhips might have that appellation, and 
others were made of wicker covered with bol or 
cow-hides ; the name of the Sun in Iriſh is Gri- 
an, hence he is called Ogham Grianach; and 
from this circumſtance aroſe the 8 fable of 
carrying off Geryon's cows. Hence Erythea is 
ſaid to be the daughter of Geryon ;—Erythia in- 
ſula Geryonis in Oceano, ſie dicta ab Erythea 
Geryonis filia, ex 95 & N W natus 
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(r) Hercules himſelf was 1 A chat 13 Albas, 
in Iriſh, the Navigator —no, ſay the Greeks, the name was given 
him from a temple which he had at Erythræ i in Achaia ; — the 


God, ſays Pauſanias, is upon a kind of Raft, and they fay it was 
we: 
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: Ogham-Grianach in 

lathan or Ealahan, i. e. the ſon of the ſciences; in Arabic, Ela- 

et is the Sun; and Elaſioun ſignifies the Divines, Philoſophers, 
and they give this epithet to Socrates, Plato and Ariſtotle: —it 
; Ft Plain from whence the Greeks borrowed the fable of Hercules 
the dun. 
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VNimi ir 9 Poet omnium ſeriptorum nugaciſſi- 
2 "Herculis expeditionem in inſulas fortunatas 
-extenderunt, quò illum Srypho, quem a Sote acce- 

it, trajecifle fabulantur apud Apolloderum in Bi- 
eser L. 2.— And when the Greeks fet up 

their Hercules (for every nation had their Hercu- 
les) their poets could not do leſs, than figure out 
an expedition for him to Tarteſſus, to carry off 
our Grian ſhip, (or Geryon) and his bolg, or cow- 


hide boats.— Hence the confuſion of the two Ger- 


yoris; one in Spain and one in Greece.—In- the 


"next chapter, we find Sum Breac ſeizes on the 
Grecian Ape and carries them off. Geryonis 


regnum in continenti foiffe circa Ambrociam & 
rough from Ty re into Phienicia bait was en; od hore 
by a cable: wk; of the hair of the heads of the Erythræan wo- 


| men. { But from an ancient Greek icription preſerved. in the 
| ede of the Etruſcan academy, we find, that the wife of 


ercules was alſo named Erytha. "The verſe « contains fix lines, - 


and | concludes thus. by dt he 
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cha de genere Nympharum hoc ſacrari ſolum, 
bins monumentum W nN 30 


Coins due fl clawerci, con quattro 8 ed e > in 
 ſomma.una, pietra del 21 di cui parliano, poſta dalla Ninfa 


 Engitha, © moglie PET 


„ad eſſo marito ſuo ſotto un Faggio. 

Vide Sagi di Diſſert. Acad. Etruſ. Tom. 2. p. 116. 
From the Ship in fe named the Sun, i. e. Grian, bn is called 
riſh hiſtory, and is ſaid to be Mac Ea- 


Am- 
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Anion; * Herculem boves: abegilte 
illius provincia Regi Geryoni nomen fuiſſe; præ - 
ſertim cum Hiſpanorum nemo fit, qui id nomen 
ſciat regibus ſuis fuiſſe, aut lætas i in en Singt 
_—_ gigni. (Arrian L. 8.) "GT Tk 
Hence the ſtory of Eveylbeas obliging: he g 
cian Hercules to bring 2 the, cows of Genyop 
from the coaſts of Iberia, be 
It is plain, ſays. 1 e TN ur r af 
Eſpana Frimitiua, that Hercules was neither an 
Egyptian, Tyrian, or Grerian. The army he led 
to Africa, and a to Spain, was compoſed of 
Doriant, Medes, Armenians,, and Perfiats,; i. e. 
Scytbiant, as-is well atteſted. in hiſtory. The name 
of his ſtiip was Apollo, or the Sun; the Greeks 
have wrapped: this up ſo eloſe in their mythologi- 
cal fables, it is . impoſſible to come at the 
truth, Atheneus tells us, that Pherecides, de- 
| ſcrihingithe Ocean, ſays, that Hercules - penetrat- 
ed that quarter, like an arrow fhot from a bow. 
Sol ordered him to ſtop;;./terrified, he obeys. Sol, 
pleaſed with this ſubmiſſion, gave him a palera or 
cup, by which he ſteered his ſteeds, in the dark 
nights, through the Ocean, to return again to 
Aurora, that cup or ſcyphus Hercules ſailed 
| But Oeeanus, to vex him and try 
; | daſhed with: all bis might againſt the 
patera. Hercules bent his bow, and directed a 
dart at Oceanus, which obliged him to defiſt ;— - 
what does this mean, but that Hercules navigated 
to Spain in a ſhip named the Sun; and being 
forced into the Ocean by a ſtorm, he, by the help 
of the magnet, ſteered ſafe into port: hence the 
North or Cardinal-point is ſtill marked with a 
Carte” Many authors 8 2 proved the ancients. * 
2 | the 


/ 


the uſe of the eotkpslr; * the pi properties of the 1 mag⸗ 
- net were known to them; and in honour! of the 
[ diſcoverer; ' it was called the Heraclean ſtone, and 
the place abounding with it was named Heratlea. 
Refert Stefichorus, Solem in eodem poculo per 
Oceanum navigaſſe, quo & Hercules trajecerit. 
(Atheneus.) See alſo Maerobius, ez, Sal- 
 muthus, Bononius, Calieus, &c. * In 
2 Hence from patera and poem, an e. Sey- 
us, we derive the word veſel, fi a ſhip, 
and from Scyphus we form weft, wore this: 3 ? 
From the general conſtruction ef theſe vel. 
fels with the hides of animals, come the various 
names of Bulls, Rams, -Cows, given to ſhips. 
Sunt Lybicz naves, quas Arietes, & Hircas: ta- 
lem navem veriſimile eſt, & taurum fuiſſe navem, 
qui Europam tranſportavit. (Jul. Pollux.) 
„ Henee the Cows of the Sun, the Horſes of 
Achilles; what were they but ſhips he Horſes 
of He Gor, loaded with _—_ and wine, were no 
other than victualling thips The" ſegua⸗ 
3 of Diomedes, Paſſed. from Thrace 
to Peleponeſus and ate 7 — fleſh, were armed 
pyrates, as Euſtatius has proved. The fame were 
the horſes of Rheſus of Thrace, and the 3000 
mares of Ericthonius, deſeribed by Homer. The 
celebrated horſe of Belerophontes called Pegaſus 
was a ſhip, as we learn from Palephatus. Belero- 
1 1 5 Phrygius vir erat e an oe 


GG Hence bis Phrygian name. Ehator, Denise navis. Eka 
navis 3 (Ihre).—Eal in Erſe fignifies a horſe, he has therefore 
been taken for a horſe-breaker by a modern tranſlator of Homer. 
Eka is a corruption of the Iriſh Uige, the Ægyptian Ogoi, Chald 
Dugia ; whence the Latin Hucha und — irs Fea or Hu 


thius, 


| Jer of the Iriſh, 


When a colony of our Mag 
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5 this, bonus, pulcherque ſatis hic cum navigium 
ſibi preparaſſet, maritima circumquaque loca de- 
preedabatur. - Nomen autem navis, | Pegaſus erat. 
The ſame, ſays Palephatus, were the horſes of Pe- 
lopes, which the Romans often underſtood in 


a literal. pies ARG their poets worked. into 1 


fable s.. | 
e Fromthis mixture of Mythology „Allegory, a. 
Theology, ariſe thoſe abſurd fables - the Greeks; 
and without reading a number of authors, not ad- 
mitted at this day in our ſchools, it is impoſſihle 
to underſtand the writings. of Heſiod and of Ho- 
mer. Who but an an rel. can tell, that the 
ſhip of Hercules, call ſome. the Apollo, i 1s the 
me named Leibte b Tr 1 

Leibte is derived 27> lahab, inflammare, 
3 — rd lehabat, inſſammatio, an Kathe of 
the Sun; hence aum, Albon, Aurora. | 
We may now readily account why all mariners 
give the names of animals, not only to their ſhips, 
but to rocks and headlands or promontories; 
as, the Stags, the Bull, Cow, Calf Rocks; the 

promontories of Ram-head, Dog-noſ, e, Sheep- 
,:Sheep-baven, &c. & c. & w. 5 
1 figurative expreſſion of a ſimilar nature has 
been uſed. by the ancient hiſtorians of Ireland. 
* vom navigators ſet- 
ed them on the 


tled in Egypt, lands were 


ſhore of the Red Sea. 1 nat embraced. this op- 
portunity of manning, his Heet with them, and 
aſſigned to their care inge Scutha, i. e. many 
NINDD Sacutha, natationes, or ſhips. Our hiſto. 
rians. converted this paſſage to ingean Scota, that is, 


his 9 . . * 1 0 gur ö at 
- 
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dublin married the daughter of we yr Wn | 
| King. 010 Sf DARES 2 


Thoſe very Greeks, wikis have inipoſed on - nj 


kind is much by fable, were ſenſible that the ori- 


gina Herevles was a Scythian; and holding theſe 

people in the light of barbariaris, have forged the 
Eble of Hercules being the father of that-great- 
nation, begotten of a monſter;” halfewoman, half- 


| ſerpent: Monſ. Gebelin ſtill ſees an allegorical 
meaning of the Sun in this expedition of Hercules 


to Seyttia. Nous les faſſions reparoitre ſous leurs 


| veritable! P6int de vue, nous en allons expliquer 


une, dont Hercule oft egalement Fobjet, qui le 
preſente comme stant le pere des Scythes, & ſur 


laquelle quelques auteurs ſe font appuyes pour 


faire' deſcendre reellement ce peuple, de notre He- 


ros. It is ſufficient for an allegoriſt that half a 


dragon or ſerpent is enveloped in the ſtory it is 


imiedigtel) a ſign of the Zodiac—-Hercules hav- 


ing mäde himſelf maſter of Geryon' s cows,” Was 


the ſign of April; — hie arriyes in the north gelt & 


morfond, this is the Sun ini the ſign of Cancer in 
the month of June ;—he rerble on che Lion's 
ſkin; he is then in the ſig n of the Lion, that is, 
July iontthis wakening ks: kes only this monſter, 
1 half-dragon ;' half a beautiful girl, 
half a lerpent; z this is Virgo; in Auguſt; and 
every one Knbws the ſerpeut was anciently the fign 
of September by this monſter he Had three 
ſons, and theſe are the thret laſt mofitlis Gf che 
year 5 ard the eldeſt Was called Shih, and this 


4 7 e Shs. — —„— 
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(ch. Mot” Was made Abd. Ty wi; Auge nie, 
nat ie, Commander of the Fleet ; by the” Eg . il, 
or NiJud, i. e. Hercules, ſays Sir J. Newton. wad 24 Chronolog. 


1s 


is; e ee cet in maitre a 
la Scythie, - ſoit arge dans ce e 1 on * 
acheve ſes recoltes ! (u) FI 

In vain has the learned Fuſebine, exclaimed, 
Hercules, Sol effe non potęſt Ex his, ſi ad reliqua 
deſcendere lubeat, quicquid ex præclara phyſiolo- 
gia ſupereſt ſimilem in modum facilè coargues, 
adeoque homines iſtos impudentiæ jure poſtulabis, 
qui unum eundemque ſolem, ut hoc præcipue ſe. 
ligam, non Apollinem modd, ſed etiam Hercy- 
lem & Bacchum & Aſeulapium eſſe ſtatuerunt. 
Nam quo modo pater idem fuerit ſimulque filius 
Apollo, inquam & Aſculapius? Quomodo ipſe ad 
Herculem traducatur, cum Alemena matre mor- 
tali utique muliere natum ipſimet Herculem eſſe 
fateantur ? Quomodo Sol in furorem actus liberos 
ſuos jugularit Nam dtnadges, ſane Herculi, Aer 
de (W 0 a i ty 

Qui in Vaſtiſſimis iis. antiquitatis * 
peragunt, ſæpe in Herculem offendunt. Ejus la- 
bores qui vulgò 12 numerantur, uſque adeo mul- 
tiplicantur apud ſcriptores veteres, ut nien, Pier | 

50 poſſe recenſeri. (x) ) . 

An Allegoriſt finds a ready clue to extricate | 
himſelf out of this labyrinth; the twelve ſelected 
ae of Hercules are the twelve ſigns of the Zo- 


"(v) Monſ. Gebelin has Fee miſled by the Greek 1 interpreters. 
Theogoniæ Heliodicz interpretes, Herculis nomine ſolarem in- 
telligunt poteſtatem: Geryonem verò, cujus boves ab illo orbi 
2 illatas fabulantur, hyemem eſſe volunt. (L. Cæl. Rho- 

diginus Lect. Antiguar. p. 192.) The repoſe of Hercules on the 
lion's ſkin, was his reſting at the iſland of Lonn or Lor „that is 
Cadis; Long is a ſhip, it was the old name of Gadia. a PAGE: 

after —Iſla de Leon. cabs Ms Fe eg 

(w) Euſebius Præpar Ertng. p. 120. „„ 

_ (x) Montfaucon. 


diac, 


— 


555 e for each month; and the ity; taken in 


lump, are ſigns for the weeks, with e who | 


did not reckon time by weeks! © 
Ide miſtake is readily ſet to rig 


its; —a Gimila- 
fity in found has cauſed all this confuſion : In Iriſh 


Farc-iul, the Index firmamenti, is an epithet of 
the Tun, and fo is Earc-/bul or Hul, that is, Oculus 


cckli. Earc, the firmament, tranſtated Heaven in 


our Dictionaries, is the Chaldee vp rekia, ex- 
panſio, expanſum, Cœlum. Cœlum quod ſuper 


univerſam terram expanſum, & laminæ inſtar di- 
ductum eſt. (Schindler!) Rabb. yy rakia, orbis 
cceleſtis. x Iriqha, Cortina, velum-extendens 


cecœlum NY ſicut Cortinam. Pſalm 104. But 


unfortunately for our mythologiſts, Erk, or Erk- 


al, was alſo one of the names of the fun in Ara- 


dick; and the Phænicians honoured that planet 


| with. the epithet of 1M or-coll, illuminator om - 
nium (); theſe names afforded'a fine opening for 


a Grecian mythologiſt, and Hercules muſt be the 


Sun, whilſt in their own dialect, they wrote his 


name Haas, which they derive from Hera, Ju- 
no, and Aer, glory, a ſtrong teſtimony that they 
knew nothing of his origin. This name they cer- 
tainly borrowed from the Arabs, viz. airek-lij, i. e. 


nauta maris; in Iriſh, Arg-Li, or Aireac-Li. (z) 


The Greeks baving miſtaken the Tyrian Her- 
cules, „ Or FA the Sun, for the voyaging Her- 


(OY) Wender Solem eſſe vel a Sole nomen ejus, idque Phe 
nicium ac "quaſi Y orchol, illuſtrator omnium. Videtur 
4 Maccab. iv. 19, 20. occurrit. Selden. de Piis Syr. Syntagm. 


_ additam.' p. 262, Beteri. 


) Li, the Sea, the Ocean, Neptune. Ses Ch. X. Mytho- 
ag. e 


D 
we 


ſuerunt. (Diff, Philolog. G. Carliolenſis Amſtel, p. 6.) 
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ceules, and ſceing the Zgyptians paint the Sun 


ſometimes in a ſhip, at others on a crocodile, con- 
cluded that all theſe emblems belonged to our Her- 
cules. Clemens Alexandrinus underſtood: theſe 


emblems in the proper ſenſe. L. 5. p. 566. Ex 


Zgyptiis/alii quidem in navigio ; alii vero ſaper 


cerocodilum, ſolem pingunt. Significant autem, 


quod Sol per aerem dulcem & humidum ingredi- 
ens, Sent tempus. See alſo Iamblichus Panthe- 
On. gypt. 1 2. . 1. P-: 152. 3 5 


„ Our Scythian or Perſian Hercules, the Sjim 


| Breac of the preſent hiſtory „ Was a voyager, mer- 


chant and philoſopher, but moſt famous for the 


latter: Ce heros avoit ets plus cilebre par ſon ſpa- 


voir gue pour ſa force, & pour an faire un grand 
philoſophe. (Gebelin. a a navigator he was 
known to the ancient Iriſh by the names of Siim 
Breac, Dux Navium, Conductor Navium. Ma- 


nann, Nauta, Chaldee h Monini, Salfilago, as 


the Hebrew r Melach, Nauta, Arab. Malah, 
Iriſh Mallach, from y falivit. (aß 
He was called Caraſoir, from the Iriſh Caras, a 

firſt-rate ſhip, becauſe made of planks, from wap 
karas, tabula navis, Aſſer. hence the firſt naviga- 
tor, Chryſor of Sanchoniatho, and hence the river 
Chryſus in Spain. | | 


7 


Hic Chryſus amnis intrat altum gurgitem. ( ds 7 


enus) In mentem mihi venit, an ei nomen dede- 


(e) The Malayzns probably derive their name from this root. 
Malaicam linguam, Indis pleriſque intelleQtam, & vulgo uſurpa- - 


tam originem ſuam debere ferunt promiſcuæ piſcatorum colluyio- 


ni, qui ex Tegionibus ſuis undequaque ed, communis artis ſuæ 
exercendz gratia confluxerunt, & Malaccz urbis fundamenta po- 


hs 


rint 


. 0 — EIN 
kint nds in honorem Diasiichii ſui, qui 


dictus fuit Chry/or, & navigationis parent habitus 
eſt, ut ex Sanchoniathone Philo Felerts: W an- 
Gus Topogr. Hiſpaniæ.) 

- He was called. Eſi & Mil-ei „, i 1. e. pon Navi. 
um; ; hence the Romans wrote his name Aſis, 
which cauſed Voſſius to ſay they had confounded 
Hercules with Axiz or the Tyrian Mars, a name 
derived from ny azix, robuſtus; but our voyag- 
ing Scythian was named yy=W*N- 4is-es, homo na- 
vis, the ſhipman. The Sun being denominated 
227M Or-col by the Tyrians, an epithet betoken- 
ing that planet to be illuſtrator omnium, the Greeks 
miſtook the epithet, for another name of our Scy- 
thian voyager, viz. 231717 Harokel, or Erkol,i. e. 


| Negotiator 3. and hence that great confuſion in 


ancient hiſtory of the firſt Hercules. (b) 
The ancient Spaniards, like the ancient Iriſh, 
record the primitive Hercules to have been a na- 


vigator and a philoſopher. On the medals of Car- 
reia and of Gadiz, publiſhed by Flores, we find 
him with a trident in his hand, betokening his na- 
vigation in three ſeas, the Atlantic, Mediterra- 


nean, and Euxine; we fee him aſtride a dolphin: 


on others, he holds the caduceus, and on ſome 


the olive or mulberry branch, the emblem of lite- 
rature, converted by the moderns into the Aphlo/- 
tur or Acroftolios, with which the prow of his r 


was ornamented. 
As a philoſopher, he was known to the ancient 


Iriſh, by the name of Ogham or Oghma, from ogh : 


6 See Selden Synt. Add. p. 262. Elenchus Voc, Hebr. & 
Erruſc. of Amadutius, p. 63. The Oriental Erkol, appears to 


be derived from the Iriſh or Scythian Earaigh; wares, commo- 


ert merchandize. - 
a circle, 
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a circle, becauſe he was the inventor of an alpha- 
; 7s named Ogham, formed on five circles, from 
the Iriſh Ogh and the oriental vm hog, circulus. 
See Plat. 1. fig. 1. This is called A- B- Gitar Og- 
ham, or Ogham-Craobh (c), the branch Ogham; 
_ are Chaldzan names, viz. ru Gith, 'frues | 

ena forma torcularis.” iy Kribh, Volutus, hence 

. a twig, becauſe it will bend. | 

The cabali ical, Sephiroth. of the Jews, begun 
with a circle; under this circle was, Sapientia, 
Prudentia, Benignitas, &c. This circle is named 
V Kether or Cether.—Kether, vel prima Sephi- 
rah, eſt circulus (d), hence in Iriſh Ceithar or Ke- 
| prot a rod, a bundle of rods, and in Chaldee the 
fame word ſignifies Virgula una-ornatu- cauſa no- 
tata,. Apex, virgula, ſuper literas notata; 
hence 10 Geth, Litera, 1111 Githan, Character, 
figura dener; from Wüener __ rat Abgnars 
Tuna Bun 11 

From this Ogham or Buds, was formed the 
Unecar Ogham, called Ogham-Craobh, conſiſting 
of a perpendicular line, reprefenting the ſtem or 
trunk of the tree; on each ſide of which the cha- 
racters are drawn eee as in Pl. L hg. 2˙ 
according to TR ancient eee ene +20 


"Heck Copied Hons an ancient Iriſh _ called the Book of 


Ballymote. 
(d) See Dr. e. 5 learned Archol, Philo, C. 8. See alſo 


Zohar, | | : n : 
1 . 2 ＋ « . > by Ly * i * Pn * * * 1 
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- Beith' na: haonar dom limb deis. 131 by Ex 


_ Lu dis ganeifleis. 


Frearan triur. Sail eee ga chear. 
Is Nuin con a coigear. .' . 2 50 . 
Huatb na haonar dom laimb ch. ERR 
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u e ne 255 150 Bi ados 21 

: 5 one froke on the Right-band fde 3 7 * ee; 
F three; S four; and N fire. 

H one on the Tefl band; 2 two, Ke. be. | Gee 
Iriſh Grammar. Edit. 2d, o. *- 


This ieee poſition 41 the Sten or 
Drunk; was: altered by the moderns to an hori- 
zontal poſition, and the ſtrokes or characters be- 
came perpendicular; but they referred to the 
original poſition by calling the under part. of the 


Horizontal Line, the Night- hand ſide, and the 
upper part, the Left- hand fide: This could be 


done only by drawing the ſcheme as in Fig. II. 
by which means the Alphabet was read from 
Right to Left, according to the Oriental manner, 
which I apprehend is the true reading of every 
Ogham Inſcription of ancient date. 

The. Uirceacht na Mascis (d) or Primitive. in- 
firuQtion of NI, commonly called the Prim: 


_ (4): The name of the moſt ancient Grammar of 11 lin 
which appears to contain nothing of the original but the Name. 
Iv is, fays a celebrated Iriſh Grammarian, replete with uſelefs 


terms, which ſeem to have been invented 'racher to puzzle than 


to inſtruct: there is no illuſtration of the ſenſe, and the erplana- 


mer 


mer of the Bards, directs the reading from left to 
right, according to the examples copied from that 
book at Fig. 3. but this 1 is ee the work of 
| .modern bards: E 1 4 

HFlitherto Were * been bn one nee dif. 
covered in Ireland with the Ogham inſcription at 
Callan Mountain in the County of Clare: (See Pl. 
1. Fig. 6.) although many are mentioned in 
Triſh MSS. no pains had been taken to diſcover 
them; this one is a ſufficient proof of the former 
exiſtence of the Character; until more are diſco- 
vered and compariſons made, we muſt ſuſpend 
our judgment of the value of each Character, he- 
cauſe the Book of Ballymote, the only one that 

we. have ſeen, (except the Uiraceacht) gives many 
ridiculous explanations of the Ogham, which all 
vary in the powers of the Character. (See Note 
GG for the accounts of the nn af this 
Stone. Þi 

{The Strokes: or nee being a "EY 

zontally, reſemble the Ukim Alphabet of the Chi- 
neſe, introduced by Fo-hi, who ns ey to 4 195 
Bail was a a g e rh 
4 ALEC 2316 KO 5 * 2 1 5 5 "743 One 
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de) Coupler FI the firſt Chineſe 3 of Graighe ; 
lines, horizontally drawn parallel to one another, and were of 
different lengths and variouſly combined and divided. Martinius 


fays the ſame, and they bork give ſeveral ſpecimens of the moſt : 


ancient maimer of Writing them. Theſe Tine-Letters were con- 

tained in the Book called Vekim or Ukim which was thought to 
be older than Hu-kim, and was aſcribed to Fo hi; but no body 
- "undertook to explain' theſe lines before Ven Vang a tributary 
Prince 1100 Years B C. Couplet adds, before the time of 
Fo-hi they had knors of Lines, inſtead of ſtraight lines for letters. 
They had alſo a ſort of letters like the Pris of birds feet, aſeri- 
bed 


the number never exceeds fo 


78 1 — 


3 Que of the Alphabets in the Book nm 
is in the form of Fig. 4, which very much reſem- 
bles the unknown Characters at Perſepolis. Celſi- 


us thought theſe Characters related to the Runic, 


but the ingenious Gebelin juſtly obſerves, there 
is a greater reſemblance between the [Iriſh Ogham 


and che Perſepolitan unknown Characters: in 


both, the value or power of the Letters, depends 
on the number of Strokes, or darts, and in each 
e the Ogham Cha- 


racter called Ambancoll, compoſed of four ſtrokes 


aroſſed by three others, is alſo to be found on che 


Perlepolitan Inſcription, (f) Ser Fig. 5. 
Gebelin is followed by the learned Monſ. Bail- 
ys who produces this ſimilarity of Character, as 
a: ſtrong proof, of the ancient Perſians, having 
deſcended man Southern Scythians: (g) Bailly 
is of opinion they were numeral Characters. Les 
uns & les autres ſemblent appartenir d une langue 


rr Pre N ur Ci . te nombre der 1 We 


main. £2 412 2 

The Ogham ſerved alſo for Mukical- Notes, in 
which caſe, the Aicme A was only uſed; this 
Aicme or Diviſion contains the five Vowels only, 
as l. II. Il. Il. Hill. ſtand for A. O. U. E. I. 
Henee the Vowels were named Gu, or Guth, 1. e. 


my Voice, . e and the os ogg when 


bed by Kincher to the Emperor Chong 5 (See Coupler 
Scientia Sinenſis. Proem. Neher, p. 38, and 54. & Martin, Sin. 


Hift. L. 1. p. 14. 


Fohi taught the Chineſe to write by Lines or. Strokes, Jack 
ſon's Chron. p. 434. 5 
_ (f) Gebelin. Origioe de L'ecriture. V. 2. ö 
(g Lettres ſur 1Atlantide, p. 457. e IEC 
| uſed 


A of U bund. „ 
uſed for Muſick, was called Meogh or Modh. h 


Eu is the Hebrew Ny Gaha, mugire, boare, 


whence y Goha, expirare imo & Gaba, extol- 


tere ſe. Nam ut Hinnitus, ita & Mugitus ac Bo- | 


atus, exultantium animalium argumenta ſunt— 
hinc rede deploro, gemo, mugia.—Syriace: Gaba, 


exclamare, hinc ve, Clamor, Vox, —hinc yp 
Kaha, Grace Kixxvtu, Canto,—hing ny32 Mega- 


Sz Mugiens, Sonans, Gr. Moxaz, reſono. (i) 


The general name of the Ogham, when written 
on the right Line was Bodb or Feadh, that is, 


Trees, becauſe the tree was the emblem of Litera- 


ture amongſt the Scythians; hence Hercules or 


 Siim Breac, received 1 nne of Fidius: hence 


Rus a tree, and Rus knowledge; whence Rus- 
tam the trunk, Club, tree of knowledge, was ano- 


ther name of Hercules ; Ruftam Nomen propr., Viri 
8 Perſis, Hercules. (Golius.) a | 
Fab which fig nifies a Wood, Trees, &c. Was 
the expreſſive he of the Alphabet, not becauſe 


the ancients wrote on wooden Tables, before the - 
invention of Parchment, but becauſe a Tree was 
the emblem of literature. (k) Feadh ſignifies a 
Bullruſh, alſo, , Which was the g tian Hierobj- 


glyphick of 1 if we believe Horus Apoll 


Plate 2. Fig. 6. To this they added a Sieve, be- 
_ caule, ſays he, a Sieve was made of that Vegeta- 
BE a But, Creath, or Cad in as fi gnilies 


ch) W | 5 
(i) Thommaſſin, er Un. Hebr. 


(k) Ipſz literz, 'Feadha, * e. . Anz ulr dice . | 
& ante pergamenæ uſum Tabulæ erant [2 betulla arbore comp 2 


natæ quas Oraiun & Taibhle Fileadh, i. e. Tabulas Philoſophi- 
cas dicebant. Ogygia. p. 233. Difſert. on the hiſtory of . Ire- 
land, by Mr. O'Conor. . 


Arts 7 


* . 


r i. SO es  . ca. 


3 (e Sddente, emen and a. Siee; Creatach, 


ation'of ab. 


2 hutdle' i. e. Sieve- like, made by weaving the 
branches of trees, as Feadh, does a Bullruſh and 
literature; now as we find moſt of the Hierogly- 


phicks, given by 


Horus Apollo, to correſpond in 


the fame manner, in the Iriſh Language, and not 
in the Egyptian, or any Oriental dialect, the Sou- 
thern-Scythian, Iriſh,” or Perſian, excepted, we 


have given ſome examples at Note K, and ex- 


preſſed our ideas, that all the Hierogliyphicks gi- 


ven by Horus Apollo, are Scythian and not 
-#gyptian;z and that the Work under that __ 


18 is the impaſition of ſome Greek 1 


The words of Horus Apollo 25 47. 
nk Aizvala f, ANI 42 2H 


e * | 


| Tepozpapumaria, Wipes, ubs 8 xd, 3; TX 911700. Carypagoborr. 
-Quomodo gyptias literas.—Cæterùm Agyptias 
Iterat, aut ſacrum ſcribam, aut finem inventes, 


Atramentum, Cribrum, & Juncum pingunt. Io 


which the Commentator adds, Ægyptii ex Junco, 


& Papyro Cribra primi invenerunt. It is more 
9 that the Ægyptian Juncus and Papyrus, 


Were the ſame, and that neither were originally 


the ſymbol of literature, as Creat in Iriſh ſignifies 


2 Tree, and Creat-rach a Wilderneſs, whence 


Feadh and Creat are ſynonimous. 
From Fradh or. Fiodh, a Tree, proceeds Feedb, 


 Fodh, Knowledge, Art, Science; which in the 
Sanſkreet or Brahman languages is written Ved. 


(f and v being commutable,) and from Hercules 
being the inventor of this Feadh or E iodh he was 


called Fidius. 


In the Bha 


| 8 of the an ook tranſlat- 
ed * Mr. . and publiſhed * by Governor 


Haſtings 


F 1 l NN 
9294.3 BAN Lewes, xa. c A Alz 

| 0 reel. 8 18 
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: « Thaw ene, being 161 N 8 
tres Aſtudura, whole: rost is above, and whoſe 
branehes are below, and whoſe, leaves arg the) Las 
He who knoweth that, 1s. atquainted, Väth the 
Vedi. Its branches. growing from: the; three Goon 

er Qualities, whoſe leſſer ſngots are the object of 
the organs of ſenſe, ſpread. forth ſome high, ſome 
low. The roots Which arc ſpread abroad 


tion. Its form is not to be found here, neither its 
ing, nor its end, nor its likenefs. When a 


man hath cut down this Aſwatta, whoſe root is ſo 


firmly fixed, with the ſtrong ax of diſintereſt, from 
that time that place is to be ſought from whence 
there is no return for thoſe; who find it: and I 


make manifeſt that firſt Pooroſb from whom is 
produced the ancient progreſſion of all things. 
There are two kinds of Pooroſb in"the world, 
the one corruptible, the other incorruptible. „ 


There is another Pooroeſb moſt high, the Paramat- 
ma or ſupreme ſoul, who inhabiteth the three regi- 


ons of the world, even the incorruptible Feſtuar. 


[This is evidently - a refined Sophiſtry of the 
Brahmans, on the original emblem of the Scythian 
Tree of knowledge. Eeſwar is the Iriſh Hoff haar, 


(pronounced Eefvear), an attribut. 2 of the great * 
Creator; it is the Etruſcan Eſar, fh in Iriſh pro- 


nounces V; thus fhead, is Sa Sade Ved,— 
F 


— "© 


Making in a9 88g. Wwe. ROE of this L 
e an Tes. toit 12791507 ib wt 


elow, 
in the regions of mankind; are reſtrained: hy 40. 


r 


the 


— Kregfin, ene of the L De. 
ity, according to their interpretation, is the Iriſh 
Criſean, holy, pure, whence Criſean a Prieſt. In 
the ſame manner the'Iriſh Ogh or Oigh a Circle, 
is the Sanſkreet 2g; and there is no word, fays 
Mr. Wilkins, will bear ſo many interpretations as 
this. Its firſt ſignification is junction or union: it 
is alſo uſed for mental and bodily application: 
but in the Baghavat Geeta, it is generally uſed as 
a theological term to expreſs the application of the 
mind in ſpiritual things, and the performance of 
L religions ceremonies, hence Togee a'devout man.“ 
In the ſame manner the Iriſh Ogh a Circle; 
Ogb, pure, clean, undefiled; holy: Oigh, a Hero: 
Eag, wiſdom, mental application. Not only in 
this work, but in all other tranſlations and expla- 
nations of the Sanſkreet or Brahmanie Philoſophy 
and Mythology, we find the words correfpond 
with the-Iriſh, both in letter, in ſenſe, and in ſome 
places the Iriſh gives the explanation, as for ex-. 
ample; Gnea in the Sanſkreet, is the object of 
wiſdom, but Eni in Irifh, is Wiſdom, Science, 
Learning, becauſe Gnia is a tree, and ſynony- 
mous to Feadh, or Ved. 
The Iriſh have another Ogham, called Ogham 
_ Coil, that i is, the Ogham of Mercury, 'or the Cir- 
cles of Tait. Coll, i. e. Tait, i. e. Mercurius, ſay 
the Old Gloffariſts. In Chaldee the name of Mer- 
cury is 8 Kolis, (1) he was ſo called from 5\9 
Col. menſuravit, 559 Colil, Circulus, Arab. Kil. 
| Mekil, menſura, metrum : hence Err-Cuill in 
Iriſh, illuſtris Mercurius, which being confounded 
by the Greeks, with Earrcol the Merchant, gave 
riſe to the Greek fable of Hercules diſputing the 
TOP with Apollo. 
G Plantavit. Lex, Hebr, 


The 


| 5 ang mn 


10 n Alphabet, 25 Hur mo- 


| FS Bards dae ät 5 Circular Scales, for 


the due ordering öf "the: terminating! Vowels in 


Verſe; and was originally the fame with the 
Arabic Derwyet (mer Circles given by he learned 
Dr. Clark, in his Braſodia 9 -publiſhed at 
the end of Pocoek - Carmen Tograi: "Oxford? 1661. 
Ahe Circte thus became the Emblem of Poetry. 

Circulus Poeniatis Genus: Ad Anni autem ſimili- 


tudinem Poematis etiam genus Circulus appellatur, | 


cujus Ariſtoteles Analyckieis enfin : ;(Hieroplyp: : 
Hori. Apollon: p- E TE 
We refer a more particular "deſcription of he 
Ogham, to-a future publication! and Hall only 
obſerve, that our Seythiar Hero, being the ſup- 
poſed author of this: menfuration Table of Verſe, 


he was called Meafar,” from Meat exact We ore; | 


ment, Cadence, whence probably e Muſa ; if 
not from 93915 Moſar, Eruditio; hence the Greeks 
made Hereules, tlie Muſagetes, or conductor of 


the Muſes. Abbe Le Fontenu, quotes Diodorus, | | 


Hocrates; Pauſanias, Ariſtotle, Dionyffius Hal. 
to prove Hercules was à man of univerſal know- 
ledge. ſkilled in Theology, Philoſophy,” Aſtrono- 


my, Poetry, and tlie Art of Divination; and 
therefore a fit perſon. to de bonoured war 85 title 25 


of Muſagetes (n) 77:7: \ 
The Scythian or Traſh Herewles! iis decals 


10 Africa, and ſtudied under Egyptian Artiſts, 


48 our hiſtory confeſſes,” might there have learned 


the Rudiments of Literary writing. I confeſs, 


1 AOL inclined to think that Nemed and his Colony, 


74 2 * 
2 1 


00 Bled BY Kick Draohad a, bridge, an Arch, or Circle. | 


kn) Acad. Belt.” Lettr. 1 7. p. 51. 62. 


F 2 were 


ä A diction} übe 


were the Phanician Kings (Shepherds) as Africa- 
nus calls Them, for the Sei and laſt is called Aſc 
by Manetho hay aug: by Africanys and Kuſebins, e 
is called, Archie: but by Syncellus he is named 
Kertus, which, I think is a corruption of-Creat'i ** r. 
Science, another namę of ü Iriſh Hergules 
The Emblem or. Symbol of Literature, with 2 
Iriſh, is a, Tres, (o), or a Serpent, or hoth z the 
Tree has hegen converted to a Club: Call the Lrifh 
name of Hercules: Mencurius, Genifies a Club, und 
alſo a tre; hence we find on all the moſt ancient 
medals of Hercules, a. Club, a Tree, Serpent, 
or a Eyre, for he was Qgham, that is, the Harmo- 
nic Circle, the Hercules Gerne al the Gaulsz he 
was the Ruftam of the Perſians, becauſe Mus an 
Iriſh ſignifles a tree and'\knowledge or Sciences! o.: 
The Olive tree in Iriſh. called Srl. Og. or, got 
Oz. that is, the Botrus Hereulis, or Berry-bear 
tree of Oga, was particularly dedicated 10, 
hence the Greeks made that Tree eee, 
va, who in the Tyrian language was called! Oga, 
not Onga, with two gamma, as We havę pro 
in the introduction; hence Scol Sgo//metaphori- 
cally ſignified learning, wiſdem, prudenge. 219 
Sgol or Segol in Chaldee implics, -proprietas; ub» 
8 Proprium, and it is the Vowelof three points, 
> becaule like a Botrus or cluſter of Berries ſay 
che Hebrew: Lexiconiſts. But Sc is, anygtree 
bearing Cluſters: Heb, > wat EIhcol, botrus; (h 
and from the fame Root we have v ? Sc & DD 
Eſcol Bir nigen dme i Nn Scola the 
1 | Hoa iis } 
(o) a Be A Mulberry Far Þ "the Olire—Herculer : 


Club was of the Olive tre. 8 
(p) The place was called N 2 Efe 2 of he 


Clutter of Grapes. Numbers Ch, 13. V. 23 
ſame. 


—— 85 


P 36568: Eſbedl Carmen erudituni, Ny. 
Scal-tand a Maſter of Arts, Dννe Meſficaleth, 
Scienitiæ. The Rabbins ſaw plainly this metaphir | 
of the word | Scol ; in the Talmud, See and 77. 
mura, we have this explanation, Quid eſt e 
Eſheol > (i. e. quate ſie dieitur) Vir in qus omnia 
ſunt, dand ſuch was our Sig or Lriſſ Hercules. 
In like manner T Sith, 2 Olive tree, in Iriſh 
Suith, ſignifies a man of letters; it is ſynohimous 
to A u Dar, ſays Schindler, which word we 
have ſhewn from Hutchinſon and the Rabbins, 
always ſignified the tree of Knowledge in the Gar- 
den of Eden; the word fignifies Splendor, Gloria, 
in its roper ſenſe; and thus r Sith, is derived 
from 1 Splendor, fulgor; this! Caſtellus, 
makes JnOW vy Eſ-Shaman, the Olive tree; the 
Pynus 22 preſs, (for it is doubtful Which), to 
be NN hs 5 ; multum fallor, nifi rew Saman 
hic idem fit quod v h Dar Lev. 23. 40. - Ci- 
trus, via. A Targ;” arbor oleaginoſa à eujus vel 
cortice elicitur Oleum Av. 1. & Nn (be Catub, 
ſecundum Catub) apud Nehem ; aperte hoe indi- 
cat. Aff. Hoſ. 2. 5. See Caſtellus at w Saman. 
Here we have the Olive tree explained by 7. 
whence Targum, Explanation, Interpretation — 


by Gatub, whic * Writing, but what is 
ſtill more; ab or Kettub, is a name of 


Mercury, dhe fu poſed Author or inventor of 
Letters. Aer lereurius qui Seriptirss: preceft. 
(Schungler.) 

Jy DT is another name of Hercules in Triſh, 
. beciife ſe the word ſignifies, Wiſdom, . prudence, 
Letters; $4 3%; fig gnifies alſo the Sea ; but I doubt 


much if this is the true 8 the: ores 
FR e Tt for 


£% 
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* Tar Goit in W is able Olive : unleſs 
they borrowed the word from our Nemedians 
when in Africa, hence Aircach-Gaoth an Epith 
of Hercules in Iriſh, ot which the W formec 
Axebtgite , L 
=_ Hlerculem inn Oleaſtri ramo "evan. 
= - 5 Ad Græcos autem ex Hyperboreis uſque ab Her- 
$ cule Oleaſtri arborem tralata memorant, qui di- 
cantur ultra Boream habitare. (Cæl. Rhodiginus. 
Lect. Antiqu. p. 483: hence I preſume: Odin took 
on him the name Gant; from the Sui-Goth. 
2 Gta, Enigma: "COMIeOrarR, init ACque- 
rere der ire at Gta ()). 650.5 35 a 
In Montfaucon Vol. 2. P. 22 5, we god A; Sym- 
4 Lid of Hercules-Mercurius or as we ſhould expreſs 
it in lriſh of Ogham-Thoth ; it is a Tree eonverted 
by the Greeks into a Club, with the Caduceus 
at top: at bottom lye ſome gol or Secol; WW? 
(Fl. 2. Fig. 1.) Montfaucon thinks them Ears of 
Corn, and that this Medal was deſigned to ſignify 
Hercules, Mercury and Ceres; there is no lin- 
ſeription. Seribunt Gree: Herculis clayam. fuiſſe 
ex Oleaſtro, quam apud Sardonidem is reperiflet 
quinetiam depoſitam in Trœzene apud Mercurii 
Statuam quem 9p: Yocant.! (Lud. Col, Rho- 
=  diginus. Lectionum Antiquaruw, p. 458.) Qleam 
in Olympia plantaſſe Hereules memoratur. (id. 
= ib.) at in the figure at top are two hm Che- 
| rut or. palm qranches, to ſignify that Hercules was 


| 
| 


+ Ma Vis, Virtus, Nya Cogitare Con 10 1 
Gab Character, figura 1. 9 na: 255 Ao ſony 
refert formam forcularis : Ang], to get by heart, to forge So 
Carmen i from Z349/ Cerem Vines'; 1 1 Ek the ache 
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Ancien Oe of Vilas, 


, eieliwvenor of writing, for mn fignifies Sculpta and 
Ramus Palme. Hence Chreat in Iriſh, Art, Science, 
bis and hence one of the names of Hercules 


in Ir1 


. 
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is Chreat, hence the Greek Lade Ries 
XaparTwH, X&paxue, xuοHœhNꝝ p, Latin: Character, pro | 
Scriptura, et literis. See Prof. Bayer de Num. 


Heb. Samar. p. 22. Nota; and Buxtorf. Lex. Cald. 


P- 3 


m the me Auther Vol . ts Hercules er 
Tarſus, with a Serpent twiſted round a pole fixed 
in the ground; this cannot be the Hydra, fays 
Montfaucon, for Hercules is not in the attitude of 
ſtriking it (Pl. 2. fig. 2.) It is not the Hydra, but 

the Symbol of Wiſdom, and therefore properly 
applied to our Ogha. lt is very remarkable that 
this Serpent is the Arms of the ancient Milefian 
Iriſh, who draw their Origin from this Siim Breac. 
#910 The Milefians from the time they firſt conquer- 
& ed Ireland, down to the Reign of Ollamh-Fod-' 
« hla made uſe of no other Arms of diſtinQion in 
„ their Banners than a Serpent twiſted round a 
< Rod, after the example of their Gadelian An- 
« ceſtors: But in this great Triennial Aﬀembly 
„ at Tara, it was ordained by Law, that every . 
«© Nobleman and great Officer ſhould by the 
“ Heralds, have a particular Coat of Arms aſlign- 


<« ed to him (Keating 8 Hiſt. of Ireland, large 


fol. p. 143 ). 


In the ond vol. p. 224. is Anbtder Hercules, 


ſtanding by the Scol-Og, the Olive Tree, or Tree 


of Hercules, the ſymbol of Literature; he holds 
in his left hand a ſprig or branch of the fame ' 
tree, and with his right he reſts on his club. (Pl. 


2. fig. 3.) At the foot of the tree is the lyre, the 


bob of Hercules — and from the 
| branches 


n 


06 es are e two- . the 8 
_- Craobly and the; Ogham Cuill, formed by he 
Greeks into a crown af laurel and another of ivy. 
Near him is an altar dedicated to Oghai. Mont- 
In des not tell us where the monument was 
ford but by the inſcription it was Roman. In 
the ſame, chapter is another Hercules Muſagetes; 
que joue actuellement de lyre, who actually i is playing 
on the lyre, ſays Montfaucon, in a ſurprize, for 
bw: had juſt before told us, that Hercules M uſagetes 
was imported. from Greece to Rome by Fulvius, 
who! had placed him with the nine Muſcs, as the 
proper- guardian. of them, becauſe of his great 
Tone” The original had no ſuch idea, he wag 
the author-of poetry and harmony. The invent- 
ref an Ogham Crgobb character, which was uſed 
in facred/ writings, and which at the lame time 
ſoryed for muſical: notes; and of an Ogham Coill 
ar, circular ſcales of : Profadia- ; by caſting the eye 
on the Ogham figure, will be readily. diſcovered 
the grigin of the Greek muſical notes, 0 conſiſting 
of: letters ſtranding i in all directions, according e as 
R a . ur ee 0 
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See Buber 8 9 1 differtation on. the mufick 
of. the, ancients. In like manner, our Ogham 

tes marked the accents in verification, whence 
42 think the Arabic word Agbem, which fignifies 
theſtrue pronunciation of the vowels; in reading 
that Language. Hence Hercules was called Ma, 


not cen Mount Ida, as Gebeln properly obſerves, 
but 
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but from n iday ſcience, knowledge, i. e. id, 
. connoltre..: (Gebelin, p. 235. Allegor. Oxient,) 
Hence ad in Iriſh ſignifies knowledge, ſcience, 
poetry, muſick, and Ezdarmas, theart of invention. 
In like manner our Philoſopher is ſometimes re- 
preſented with three apples or oranges, as having 
gathered the fruit of the philoſophio tree, In this 
light Cedrenus underſtands this fable. At Hercu- 
les, inQcciduis terræ partibus, primus Philoſophiam 
inſtituit. Quem mortuum ab ipſo prognati in 
Deorum numero retulerunt. Ferculem iſtum 
pingunt indutum loco veſtis pelle Leonis, clavam 
ferentem, ac tria tenentem mala, quæ fabulantur 
cum Dracone clava- geeiſſo abſtuliſſe. Hoc n- 
tant eum mala, ac varia cupiditatis conſilia clava, 
hoe eſt Philoſophiæ ope viciſſe. (Cedren. Annal.) 
In like allegarieal. ſenſe are the two trees of 
' Geryon or Hercules, which dropped blood and. 
milk. Arbores illic etiam eſſe tradunt, quæ nuſ- 
quam alibi terrarum inveniuntur, appellatas autem 
Geryonios, & duas tantum eſſe. Ortæ ſunt autem 
juxta Sepulehrum, quod illi Geryon ſtatuerunt, 
ſpeciem ex pinu, piceaque commixtam habentes, 
ſanguinem verd ſtillare. (Philoſtrat. de Vit. Ap- 
pallon, l. 7. c. 19.) e 
Strabo, l. 3. deſcribes theſe trees in a different 
manner, Gaditanæ vero arbori, & illud innatum 
efſe traditur, quod uno fracto ramo lac effſuit; 
quod ſi radicem abſcinderis, miny humor exun 
dat—all allegorical of the tree, the Iriſh: emblem 
of learning, ſcience and philoſophy, originally the 
ſymbol of our learned Hercules, or Siim Brea. 
Jo prune the tree, or the vine, ſignified to com- 
poſe a hymn: to wreath the pruned branches into 
Ogham or Circles, had the ſame fignification, 


Hence in Iriſh Damb, a poet, a learned man. 
1 7 | Damha, 


8 u rale, of the 
| Damba, a poem from the Chaldaic 8 arme, 


ſuccidere, excidere. The Jews altered the firſt 
letter of this word into ? and wrote it H Zamar, 
which fignifies to prune the vine, and to ſing 
pſalms, or compoſe hymns. ' Zamar putare, = 
cidere vineam. Zemora Palmes, Surculus, ro- 
pago. Mazmerct Falces vinitoriæ. Forſan ex 
Dama, Succidere, Excidere, D. vel Dalet, verſo 


in Z, vel Zain —hinc Zamar, Zimmar, pſallere. 
Zemir, Zemira, Zimra, Cantus, Cantio. Zammer 
Chald. Cantor, Muſieus. Zemara, Cantio, Muſi- 
ea. Mizmor, Pſalmus. Attenditur in his forſan, 
quod in vocibus etiam & cantibus ſint inciſiones, 


ſicut in avibus minuritiories. Apud Gallos 1a 
Taille in utrumque ſenſum fleQitur, ſive in Vinea, 


- five in Muſica ; Hue refer. Chaldaicum Mokdheerala | 


Pſalterium. Jerem. 1. 11. 18. ubi Zain pro 


more verſo in D, fit Me. Dameraia & inde Gall. 


nunc Mandore. Nec aliud forſan eſt Har god pa, 
Pandura, Inſtrumentum Muſicum: unde apud 


Lampridium Pandurizare, hoc inſtrumento ludere. 


Ab hoc Zamar fit Hiſp. Zambra Saltatio Mauro- 
rum, item Hiſp. Zambra Feſte des Mores, Bal, 
Danſe, Ital. Zimara, Azimarre; Gall. Simarre veſ. 
tis magnifica cantorum in publico. - (Thomaſlin, 
Gloff. Univ. Heb.) To which we may add, hence 


the Iriſh Damh/e, and the Engliſn Dance. 


The origin of this fymbol is to be found in Iriſh 
documents only. The olive tree and the vine, ſa- 
cred to Siim Breac, (the father of letters and of 
poetry and of muſic, the inventor of the Ogham 
tables, for all theſe purpoſes) was the emblem of 
hterature in-general. To prune the tree, to weave 
the ſmall branches into Ogham, Crowns or Circles, 
e to compoſe in — and hence each letter 


of. 


„ WA q 


Ancient Hiftory of Ireland. gr 


ol the Iriſſi alphabet was denominated from trees, 
And fo were thoſe of the Samaritan, or Hebrew, 
3 the Chaldaic, as we ſhall prove hereafter. 

In like manner the Iriſh or Seythian Curm the 
vine; Hebrew Cerem forms the Latin Carmen. A 


-Cerem eſt etiam Gre. Kyu, ſuſpendo, ut ſuſpen- 


duntur vites: Hinc etiam Carmen, quod primĩ 
verſus comici decantati fuerint, in curru vehente 
ſcenam, vitibus obumbratam. (Thomaſſin. J— 
- The origin of the ſymbol was concealed. to this 
Jearned Gloſſariſ. | 

- To this let us add the abba ed «of 


Aeg in the ſcripture, Gen. 2. v..9. © ** the Aleim 


made every tres deſirable for the inſtrument of viſion.”? 

What it was they coveted to ſee or know, needs no 

explaini ug ſays Mr. Hutchinſon, for after the 
Writing of t 

inſtitution, mentioned Nehemiah 7. v. 15. They 


were to live under booths covered with boughs of 


the emblematical tree as of Sith, the olive and 


| boughs of the tree jp, (Seman) Oil, &c. This | 


ſurely could not be the olive tree, and we know of 
no other bearing oil: it muſt have been the Dar, 
Cathub or Morus, the emblem of literature, all 
derived from the tree alphabet of the ancient ER 
- thians. 
Ie next figure is a Hercules playing on the 
lyre, from Count Caylus. See his antiquities, 
v. 1. p. 47.—The figure before mentioned from 
Montfaucon, did not verify it to be Hercules, but 
here the club is to be ſeen lying by his fide. 
(PL 2. fig. 4.) 

And in this a0bffable Antlqiiiby? s colleQion, 
v. 1. pl. 88. is the true Hercules Ogmius of Gaul, 
being a terminus in Bas relief on an urn found at 


4 


S5 * c 


Fr 


he law, we find this was an emblematical 


"mn. 411 Nec of the 
 Sifteran, a ball town in Provence. (Pl. 2. + fi. 8.) 
ihew 


On one fide, he is wreſtling with-a man, to 


huis conqueſts and his ſtrength, and two Ogham's 


ſupported on a Tripod, ſeparated the figures. 


Deux couronnes ſont placees aupres du vainqueur, 


comme pour ranimer ſon courage. This may have 
been the deſign of the Roman artiſt who made 


this groupe in Gaul; but the original idea was 


an Ogham Craobh and an Ogham Cuill; as 


; Hercules is here repreſented / with the +Cadu- 


ceus, an inſtrument ſnatched from our herd, 


and given to Hermes by the Greeks. If we 


conſider the conſtruction of the Caducens, — 
ſhall find in it every ſymbol appertaining 


Hero. It is deſcribed as producing three adi 


united, whence Cooke thinks it intimates a triple 
perſonality i in che a ty wr calls; it 8 


21 


| 45 27 — page or 
| Xpugehyy Tpionmor., The golden y _ 


At the extremit 7 of it was annexed. a circle, the 


Ogham, an emblem of the Hermetic wand, ſay 
Cooke two ſerpents entwined the rod, one a 
which, ſays Cooke, might repreſent the arts for 
which they were particularly famous, as their mu- 


fie, eloquence, and aſtronomical cabs, He is 


ſpeaking of the Canaanites ; but one of them at 
leaſt was diſtinguiſhed as a ſeraph, by the expanded 
wings—it is the compleat hieroglyphic of the 
mighty ones (a). The wings were added from a 
whim of the Greeks, making Hermes a ſwift meſ- 
aer of the gods. The Docter then concludes, 


60 Dr. Cooke $ "Enquiry into the Pairiarchal Religion, : 
. J | 
. a by 


8 Antient Hiſtory 22 of Felend 93 
1 the name Mercury from the Celte 


and Ur, a man, which is, 


he; the true meaning” of -|y935 Canaan, 4 


2 This may be true of Mercury: 25 the Gd 


5 of: Merchandize, but bas nothing to ſay to our 


original Cacduceus. Now the very derivation of 

the word; Caduecus or Cæryciusʒ às originally writs 
ten, fully explains whenee' the word is derived, 
Cerycium. 2 legaterum ornatum. Alexander ab 
Alexandro. Sane nec dubium, quin latina vox & 
Græca originem eëperit. Neque! obſtat, quod 


xypbuszoy vulgo ſcribatur per ei. el. A A Aipuvriby igitur, vel 


potius cha five raphy dfxere latini Caduceum 
Voſſius— See him alfo at Caduca Oliva but the 


Greek word is formed of the Iriſh Croc the ſignum = 


 honorts, the horns ef glory, the ame as the He- 

brew Tp whence the Triſh Cearn- duais or Kearn- 

| duais, Athletic" 'Latirel—fo likewiſe Kearn-Croe, 
the kenorary reward For an athletic prize. 


Hence Count Caylus, the beſt antiquary of mie 


age, Was much "2ftoniſhed * to find a Caduceus in 
be Nau of Hercules.” Hercule paroit avec le i 8 


Fn ce que je n'a remarquè fur aucun autre 


monument & dont je vais me fervir pour expliquet 


un paſſage du Ciceron: ou POrateur Romain de- 
mande I fon amis Atticus, des Hercules Mercures. 


Pavois toujours penſè que pat cette e il 
falloit entendre des ſtatues d Hercule, ümplement 


terminèes en galnes: mais on voit par ce monu- 


ment, que ces ſtatues renuniſſoient de Plus les 
ſymboles de ces deux divinités. (bY | 8 


Without the aſſiſtance of Iriſn toute: this : 


91h 


muſt for ever have been e to all er 


AS 00 Copter Anti V. 2. p. 218. 
N | ries. 


5 + 
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ries.” Our Hercules ſnatches the -lionours he's to 

Thoth:; he pretends to the invention of letters and 
of verſe— the ſcales for both theſe arts art hohour: 
ed with his name Ogham—yet the: Iriſh antiquaries 
diſtinguiſh; the cheat, calling the letter Ogtam 
fimply Ogham- Craobh, the Wn of the branch, 
but the other Qgham · Cuill, or the Ogham of Tait, 
i. e. Mercury. Cicero mentions à Hercules, the 


ſuppoſed author of. the Phrygian letters. 1. 


p- 434.) Hercules traditur Aigypties ; quem ai 
unt Phrygias litteras eonſcnpiae. nog 1% £29757 


And Cedrenus confirms our Hoteplisr, to chave 
been the firſt eminent philoſopher... At Hercules, 
in-Occiduis.terre partibus, primus philoſophiam i in- 


c ſlituit, quem mortuum ab. ipſo prognati in deo- 


rum numero retulerunt. (Cedr., Annal. f. 16. 
The learned Monſ. Bailly has, proved, the primitive 
Hercules originated with the Seythians. Ne voila 
t· il pas encore Hercule dans Soythie, od nous rer 
trouvons, toutes les origines, exEcutant ſes) ex 

& portant des bienfaits ſur le Caucaſe, do les At. 
lantes ſont partis, ainſi que le Culte du Saleh, - * 


on les Perſes prennent leur origine, & commence: 


ment de leur haſtoire ? (Cettr. (ur. 6D Atlanta g'Þ 


Tok: 2-4 4 0 Hr 


Having n o le j Bu Ke rs. had 78 fay. of. 


Hercules in the chapter Mythology, we return to 


the old names of Spain, to ſnew that no other lan- 
guage. but the Iriſh, can explain them; which we 


think a ſtrong preſumptive proof that, the ancient 


Irifh were the firſt coloniſts of that country. 
Wie have ſhewn the ſignification of The — 1 


To ar, i. e. Trans, extra, whence Tar. teſs and Tar- 


ſeis. The Turdetani of Spain are in ſome authors 
GM Turdul: ; ; theſe are allowed to have been an 
ancient 


3 


* 
* I 
9 5 
3 


* St Hl 5 Bund ” 95. 
ancient colony of Phænicians. Strabo VE: them 


about the river Bœtis and Tarteſſus. Dutan in 


Iriſh ſignifies a nation, a people; Dutai land, re- 
gion, country. Dieile ſigniſies a pleaſant country, 
from duilam to take pleaſure, and is ſynonimous 
to Aileat, hence Tar- dutan, the diſtant nation; 
Tar-duile, the diſtant pleaſant country, the Elyſian | 


Heldt, Hebr. bey alas, lætari. Turditania regio 


Iberiæ, quæ etiam Bztica. vocatur circa Bætin 
fluvium. Incolæ Turditanj, * Turduli. Gte⸗ | 
phanus.)- r 

The river Betis, was 10 . i bern it = 


| ded Turditania into two equal parts nearly. Bz- 


tican nominarunt Phenices ab amne Bæti qui me- 


diam ſecat. (Bochart.) In Iriſh Beith-is, Beith- 


as, Beith-iſce, the middle water; the river that 
divides into beith, twain. 

Luſitania, was ſo called from i its . of her⸗ 
bage, whereby ſo many cattle were fed and multi- 


plied, that the Romans invented the fable of the 
Luſitanian mares breeding by the wind. In Luſi- 


tanis juxta flumen Tagum vento equas fætus con- 


cipere multi auctores prodidere, quæ fabulæ ex 


equarum fæcunditate & gregum multitudine natæ 


ſunt qui tanti in Callæcia & Luſitania ac tam per- 
nices viſuntur, ut non immerito vento ipſo con- 
cepti videantur. (Juſtin. l. 44+ c. 3. ). Luis or Lus 


in Iriſh-is herbage, and Tan is region or country; 
Luis-tan therefore ſignifies the country abounding 


with herbage. Los in Iriſh alſo ſignifies the quick 


growth of herbage. Los, i. e. Fas, names extre- 


8575 applicable to the ſoil of Ly/tania. 2... 


(o) wb. Laſad, "EY Las and Sad, humor, a Sad, mamma 
uber, hence Lat. Lern. Ital. Luſſo, Luffria 219 Phous, 


abundare, multiplicari, augeſcere—Lat. "ny fuvio. Effuſio 
Gall. profuſi jon. 


The 


| 988 - (PT — of Fae N 


he Rent divifion ef Spain was. Tana in 
which was the eity of Cantabria, where our Iriſh 
hiſtory profeſſedly ſettled à colony, calling them- 
ſelves at this day Clanna Bacſcann, or the Biſcay- 
nan tribe. Cantabria might be ſo called from £6 
worſhip particularly paid chere to Cann (Iriſh)'the 
full moon. Cann. to-bria the city of Bona Luna. 
Aſtures & vaſcones in fimibus Cafitabria crebo re- 
bellantes, Namba edomuit, & ſus imperio ſubju- 

gavit. (d) Civitatemy que Cartus vocabitur & 
Fampilonem ampliavit, quam Lunam voeitavit. 
Hence I think this province was called Tir-Cann, 
whence Tarracon.; unleſs from the retnoteneſs of 
the harbour, from Gadir, it was called 7 e 
the diſtant harbour. 

Gacdlir, ſuppoſed to be ſo called trans! the unde 
word ſignifying an incloſure, Sepes. In Iriſh Ga- 
fair, Gaidir, CGadair, Catair, the C being com- 
mutable with G, and D with T; it is now written 

Cathair, and fig es an incloſure, ſuch as we 
daily meet with in Ireland, called Raths, whence 
Mr. Shawe in his Irifſt and Erſe dictionary tranſlates 
Cathair, a barrow, 'ati intrenehment. / 
Anas River—inter Tagum & Betim hs 
Luſitaniam a Bætica dividit. Bechart derives it 
from N Ana Syriacè Ovis, in triſts Uan ;z but I 

think all the rivers thus named in Ireland and 
Spain, were dedicated to Anu or Nanu, mater de- 
orum, hence Ana—Liffey, the river that runs 
through Dublin. | 
Dr, many places in Spain and Febland have: this 
name at the beginning and ending of words. See 
GON: Majanſius de Hiſpania e vocis Ur. 


00 Wamba * 3 it to its ancient name. = 5 
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ft Kignifies a low ground, whence in Iſaiah, e. 24. 


v. F. it is uſed for a valley —hodie apud Vaſcones 


Ur-gial, & c. &c. from Vir, a e Aa emen | 


Irurà vallem ſigni cat. Hence in Spain Gracch- 
urris; Bit- uris, Calog-urris, ' Es-uris, Ilac-uris, 
Lace. utris, Ur-gallium, Ur-ceſa, Ur-gavo, &c. 
and in Ireland Ur-gair, Ur-na-galla, Balle. Ura, 


the low banks of a river. ! DALEY 
II, begins the ancient name of many towns in 


tio Hybory of Pelond. WS 


Spain, which ' makes Majanſius think, the word 


ſignifies a town; it is the Iriſh and Arabic Eile, 


which ſignifies a ſettlement, or colony, as Eile- 
O*Carroll, Eile-Uagarty, &c. So in Wor gen W. 


garonia, llerdam, Ilipa, &c. 


Of theſe we ſhall: ſpeak more particularly: in a 
work on the ancient Topography of Ireland. 
To conclude It is, I think, pretty clear gen 
Strabo, that ſome colony of people, remarkable 


for their {kill in navigation and their knowledge of 


letters, diſcovered Spain and ſettled in it, before 
the Tyrians; and that theſe mercantile' people, be- 


ing ſupplied by the firſt diſcoverers with the preci- 
ous commodities of that country, had ſent out 
three expeditions before they found out this great 


ſeat of wealth; the words of Strabo will juſtify 


what I here aſſert, and who this firſt colony Tonk 


be, but our Nemedians from the Euxine ſea, and 


laſtly from Africa, I cannot deviſe. No hiſtory 


lays claim to the diſcovery but the Iriſh, and to 
them, in my opinion, it is juſtly due. Strabo, 


I. 3. p. 169. ſays, according to the Gaditanian 


* records (preſerved it ſeems in the temple of 


« Hercules) being ordered by an oracle to ſend a 
&« colony to the pillars of Hercules, thoſe that were 


* ſent out, being come to the entrance of the 
e 8 Gs Straights 


— 


Straights near 8 A this to be the end 
« of thejhabitable world, and the ſpot where Her- 
„ cules:(our Siim Breac) had finiſhed his expe- 
dition; here they halted and offered a ſacrifice 


« 4or obtaining better information: but, the 48 eſa | 


ges being unfavourable, they returned 


F eng ſent out a /econd time, they advanced = 


« yond the Streights to an iſland conſecrated to 
4: Hercules, ſituate near Onobia, à city of Iberia, 


here they offered ſacrifices, judging the pillars 


* of Hercules had been fixed at this place; z but, 
„ no good amen appearing, they again returned 
< bome : being ſent out a third time with a fleet, 
ce they landed in the iſland of Gades, and there 
built a temple at the eaſt end of the iſland, and 
4 a city at the weſt. 

Nothing can be more evident, either that the 
Tyriaus did not find themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong 
in the two firſt expeditions to force a ſettlement 
among our Frinoice, or that it was ſo long after 


the pillars. had been erected, that the memory of 


them had eſcaped Waden But what had the 
diſcoyery of the very ſpot where the pillars ſtood, 
to do with the gold and ſilver of Spain, which they 
undoubtedly were ſecking ? It muſt therefore have 
been for want of ſufficient force that made them 
return a ſecond time. And when they had made 
2 their ſettlement at Gades, we find a king of 
e Turditani, bold enough to contend with them 
for the command of the Straights by ſea. A king 
of Spain cquips a fleet to engage the Tyrians, the 
ſuppoſed firſt navigators of the world: the fact is 
related by Macrobius in his Saturnaha, lib. 1. c. 20. 
Theron, king of the Mediterranean fide. of 


8. "NOT HR to. plunder Aal deſtroy the 


„ temple. 
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< temple of Gades, ſailed thither with a powerful 


fleet, which the Phænicians (i. e. Tyrians) op- 
” poſed with their long ſhips, and having diſputed. 


e the victory for. a long . time ;avith equal ſucceſs, 


Fa 


* (quo marte) Theron's fleet, ſtruek with a pa- 
nic terror turned off on a ſudden, and was con- 
“ ſumed: by a fire from heaven. Some few of 
e the mariners who eſcaped the fire, being taken 
< up by the ee ee f 4 Fyrians) declared, that 
“ their. panic, proceeded. from their having ſeen 
< terrible lions ſtanding on the prow of the ſhip, 
and that ſuddenly the (Spaniſh or) Iherian ſhips 
<« were conſumed by fiery rays like thoſe ef the 


5 TH ſun.” - Theſe facts related, no doubt, origi- 


nally by the Tyrians, is a convincing proof that 
they were not the firſt navigators to Spain; and it 
needs no comment to prove, that if the Iberians 

were able to equip a, fleet to engage the navy of 
Tyre, they were able to ſend an invading fleet to 
Great Britain and Ireland, prior to the Tyrian 
ſettlement at Gades. 8 it was of the utmoſt 
importance to Theron to clear the ſeas to the 
weſtward of theſe troubleſome neighbours, for, by 
having a port at Gades, they intercepted his com- 
munication to the Caſſiterides. Now, as we hear 


of no more diſturbances of this kind after Therons 


defeat, it is certain, the two powers entered into 
an alliance, and on this account, probably, the 


Iherians ſhewed the Tyrians the way to the G. 


terides. 


There is a ſtrong ſimilarity in Iriſh hiſtory to 
this account of Theron's defeat; it is in the reign 
of Dethy, whom the Iriſh hiſtorians place as low 


down as Anno Domini 438. Ihey make him the 
lat ot the- Pagan kings —it runs thus, Dathi, 
G 2 


1. e. Fea- 


3 Anne, of oy 


i, e. Fearadac a ced ainm. Ocus in tan ro bn 
righ n Eirinn, do coidh is in domhan fair na heor- 
ba go Helpa. Ro bhoi tra fear firen anucht 
_ tleibhe Helpa in tan fin. 1. Menia a ainm: boi tor 
daingin dithoghal ag fear Menia, &c. &c, Ar 
tainig -Saignen-teineadh do nimh chuige ann fin 
gur rus marbh in righ ann, i. e. Dathi, whoſe 
real name was Fearadac; when he was king of 
Ireland (i. e. Eirin P or N Iberia, ) poſ- 
ſeſſed to the weft of the we/t to Helpa or Calpe. A 
certain king, called Menia, was then building a 
ſtrong tower in the bofom of Helpa - the ſtory 
goes on to inform us that Dathi beſieged the 
place, and was ſtruck dead by lightning. Helpa 
has been miſtaken by fome Iriſh writers for the 
Alps; the place here ſignified was certainly Alpi 
or Chalpe, i. c. the Shipchill; its original name 
was Briarius, corrupted from Bari- ros, in Iriſh, 
the promontory of the ſhip. Thus Ros-barcon, the 
little promontory of the ſhip, in the river Barrow, 
navigable from thence for ſhips to the ſea. © Thus 
alſo what the Scythians firſt named Cadas, Caras, 
Long or Arthrach, that is the Ship Ifland, Gadis; 
the Tyrians named „DN Alpi, i. e. a ſhip p. La 
Erythia antigua la que oy ſe llama iſla del leon: 
En veneracion de eſta Heroina, y de Hercules, les 
Phenice llamaron Alpha, ſays the learned D. Xa- 
vier, in his hiſtory of Spain, ſpeaking of Europa 
carried off by a bull, for Alpha ſignifies a bull and 
a ſhip; he afterwards proves that the ſhip was 
named the bull. 
On the (oppoſite ſhore was Abila, corrupted 
from Bolo (þzaxv) or Bologh, a ſhip, and theſe 
formed the two pillars of our Hercules. The 


Spaniards now. call Abila oy the name of Ximia,. 
which 


which Ggnifies a an 1 and we 15 it Apes - bill; 
Limia i bas a corruption of D* Sum, the plural of 
Si, a 
It is very remarkable that the ancient Iriſh 1 | 
ing of Spain, always expreſs it by Iar-Eorpa, that 
is, the Weſt of the Weſt, or Weſt of Europe. 
The Arabs and the Prophets do the ſame, as we 
ſhall ſhew in a ſubſequent chapter. This expreſſion 
of the Irjſh, ſhews plainly, when theſe names 
were given to Spain, their anceſtors were ſeated 
to the eaſtward of it, and gives great room to 
think the afſertion we have made of their blending: 
the ancient hiſtory of their anceſtors,” when ſeated 
in the Eaſt, with the hiſtory of Ireland, is well 
founded. One, out of many examples, I ſhall 
quote of their great navigator Ugan- mor, from the 
annals of the four maſters : Anno mundi 4606. 
lar mbeith 40 bliadhann comhlan d*Ugoine mor na 
2 Eireann agur iartha Eorba go hiomlan go muir 
oirrian, do rochar la Badhbhcadb, i. e. after Ugon 
the great had been king of Eireann cee 
Ireland) 40 years, and all the u of the we/? com- 
pleatly to the Tyrrhene ſea, he was killed by 
Badhbhcadh. Theſe paſſages evidently mark the 
tranſaction to have happened when they were ſeated 
in Sicily or ſome of the iſlands of the Mediterra- 
nean eaſtward. of Spain, and not when Fe ſet- 
tled in Ireland. 755 55 
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| Logie, the Engliſh conſul at Morocco. 
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In 14 N 
4 1 FINES e ? 


f TT Mfricay yu e elle 4 Ponies: re- gie 
to have haraffed tis colony of Nemedians in their 
Weſtern etekerente, and Io ere Rowe EW 


Joh, n 
: ( {yan i 


Y ee: Afrik., 7 a general name in bim 
Mffory for the Carthighvizns; the name ſignifies 
Marine Herbes or Princes; but Here I take Fomo- 
ragb to imply chat body of Perſtiant, who,” ac- 
cording to the Punic annats given, ud by galkaſt, 
48 bane recited; did net quit ' Africa with the 
great bod) of Nemediats; but fettled towards the 
occart. Theſe people would naturally endeavour 


de ie che Matleſts of the luerative trade carried 
on by the colony ſettled at Gadiz + and being as ex- 
pert mariners as their brethren, would endeavour 
alſo to purſue them to the Britiſh ifles, from whence 
'a more lucrative trade was eſtabliſhed by the Spa- 


niſh coloniſts. This conjecture correſponds with 
the following account of ' theſe people, delivered 
to me by Maj. Tiſdal, who received it from Capt. 


A manu- 


eum Hiſtory of Hehnd. 10g 


00A manuſcript of a moſt ancient date is now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor of Morocco, de- 
ſeribing the people of the province of Sudan in 
South Barbary. Their features, complexion, and 
language, differ totally from thoſe of _ anc 
people on that continent. 

% Although this manuſcript is 10 old, it ee 
ponds exactly with the character of the preſent i in- 
habitants of that country.“. | 

< It relates, that a part of theſe W being 
once oppreſſed by their Prince, croſſed the Medi- 
_terrannean into Spain; from thence they*travelled 
North, and found means to provide veſſelz from 

thoſe ſhores, in which they embarked; and landed 
in a mountainous part of ſome of the Britiſh iſles. 
At this preſent moment the people of Sudan al. 
ways fpeak their own language, (unleſs in their 
intercourſe with the Moors) and this language has 
1 great affinity with he Iriſh and was 4 _ 

br 

& They are red haired, Hedkiad, And in alt re- 
ſpects a ſtronger bodied, and more enterprizing | 
people than the Moors. Their language is called 
Shiloagh ; they wear a checked woollen covering, 
put on in the fame manner as the N n e 5 
ny wear the Kelt.? 
„ They are the greateſt travellets,; and moſt 
daring people of the Moroeco jr ee Nee 
conduct all the e (e) 


” = 


| 00 Mrs. Logie, the Conſul's 3 was, a native of Wales 
and informed Maj. Tiſdal ſhe underſtood many words ſpoken 
by theſe people, and ſometimes whole ſentetices. 
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. They wha are | fatiafied with Wn has we may 
perhaps derive the primitive inhabitants of Moroc- 
co from Cham, ſon. of Noah; becauſe one of the 
provinces is to this day called Chus, the name of 
Cham's ſon: there is alſo a Sebta or Sabta in this 
country, Which was the name of. Chus's ſon, 
but the Moors call the deſcendents of theſe old 
inhabitants Breber and Shlab. We ſhall. paſs 
over theſe and other fabulous ſtories told of Nep- 
tune, Atlas, Anteus, &c. and ſhall only obſerve, 
that the inhabitants conſiſt of various people, 
who have arrived here from the Eaſt, at different 
periods, and who, by force or intermarriages, 
have thruſt the original inhabitants to the moun- 
tains; but at what period and in what order this 
came to paſs, is not eaſy to determine. Some- 
thing may be gathered from Salluſt and Pracopius, 
which are the moſt circumſtantial accounts I have 
met with. The words of Salluſt are theſe, &c. 
&c.“ (f) 

„Ide Breber are well grown, tall and lean; ; 
* ſuffer the hair to grow long behind, and 


Fe 
= 


7 () see this paſſage quoted before. „ 
ſhave 


-% 
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ſhave the forepart to the top of their heads. A 


kind of _ Ke/eb. or Shirbil conſtitutes their dreſs, - 


they ſeldom wear ſhirt or breeches. They are 
light, briſk and airy, and handle their fire arms 
with uncommon dexterity, twirling them round in 
the air and catching them as they deſcend: their 
muſkets are ſometimes highly ornamented with 
filver and ivory to the Res of N or eighty du- 
cats.“ 

They live in the mountking in great ſquare | 
buildings, which commonly contains a family in 
each ſide ; the building is generally provided with 
a lofty tower or ſpire, ſometimes with two, from 
which they defend themſelves ; and if they find 
the enemy too ſtrong, the alarm is given from the 
tops of the towers, and inſtantly they gather from 
all quarters to oppoſe the enemy. They call ſuch 
a houſe or barrack Tagmin or Tigmin: (g) they 
are built of ſtone, clay, and lime. Beſides theſe 
buildings they have many towns, and in n re- 
fide the principal Amr. gar. (h) 4 
. *© The name of Breber may have. been proves to 
this mountainous part of the country by the Arabs, 
in whoſe language Ber ſignifies ee and Burr 
or Bureut, a deſert; or it may come from the E | 
tin, Barbaria, or the Greek papBapog.” 153 | 

The Breber are certainly the old ;nhabitanics 
of - the country called Morocco; probably they 
were the ancient Gætuli, who were diſtinguiſhed 
from the Melone Gatuli or Blacks that lived to- 
wards Guinea, The Gatuli ſeem to have been 


(g) In Iriſh Teagh cr Tigh, a houſe ; Muin a mountain. A 
(h) Amr, or Emir in Iriſh, a chief, See ch. 2. Amr-gar 
or Gart, the head Emir of Chief. 5 


Phi- 


206 Wn Vindication. of the 


Philiſtines, Sabæans and Egyptians: 3 the name 
of Goliab (i) is well known among them, for the 
children cry out to one ſtronger than themſelves in 
fighting, you are a Go/iah. Dapper cites Marmol, 
that the Jews. of Barbary were the firſt inhabitants 

of the Eaſterly defarts of Africa, the déſcendants 
of the Sabæans, who were eonducted to this 
ſpot from Arabia felix, by their leader Melek-1/- 
rike. (k) The Arabs pronounce it Afrikia, bit 
thoſe Gætuli who live in Tingitaflia, Numidia and 
Lybia, are called Breber. Xilober.“ 
They call themſelves Amazing (1) or Foy 
zirg, perhaps from Maar, by which they may 
mean AÆgyptians; the Moors call them proimiſeu- 
ouſly Breber or Shilha. In ſhort it is almoft im 
_ poſſible to get a perfect knowledge bf this peo- 
; the remote and retired fitnation of their 
places of abode ; their zeal for their religion and 
their enmity to chriſtians, cuts off all communica 
tion with us. 

< The Breber have a language peeclllar to e 

ſelves. J. Leo calls it Tameſet inftead of Tama- 
zirgt 3 it has little or no affinity with the Moorith 
or Arabic; they now uſe the Arabic character, 
which they learned of their Mahomedan paſtofs. 
But, whether this language is the old Gætuliam, 
nen ee Turkifh or ieee ” 


(i) Golamh or Golav, a common epithet in Ireland for i a roo 
man : this 1s no proof of their knowledge of the ſeriptures. 


0) NI3%&T2 Melach-Ipharkia, Nautz Dux, pro Mela- 
, Nautz, a Salſa fic diti. (Thomaſſin.) Iriſh Mellach, 


A fatlor, Mil-a-Bhreac, or Siim Breac, as before. | Hence 


Afriea was known by the name of Barca. (Hyde.) 
(I) Arab, Al-Mazun, Nautz.. See before. OY write the 


name Amagirg, 
a mix- 
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a mixture of all, muſt be determined by the 
learned. The following liſt of words I got from 
a learned Talb, who for many years Was Iman i in 
ak among the Breber.”” “ 

„ By this liſt it will appear, this (LETS bis 
: ot. the leaſt affinity with the Mooriſh. Dr. Shaw 

has given a few words of what he calls the Shaws 
iah:ſpoken by the Breber in the A!/zher fie moun- 
tains; in this lift we find hand, bread, milk, 
white, iron, barley, are nearly the ſame; but a 
houſe he calls ham, the noſe anſern, Kc. N 
haps the Shawiah- is a dialect of the Lybians and 
Phznicians, and the Kamen, of the old Gz- 
zul. Yo Helin 

256, ot to the 8 of che name 1 it 
Fes been obſerved, Pliny and Varro call the Per- 
fans Fart, and the Arabs name them Fars ; but 
how Fur could be changed into Maruſi, and 
this again to Mauri, is not eaſy. to determine. 
Again, if we follow Salluſt, and ſuppoſe Mauri 
comes from Medi, it is full as prepoſterous; nor 

is Bochart's Opinfon more probable, in deriving 
it from the Hebrew Ahur, ſignifying Weſt, tho 

it is true, the Moors call all thoſe dwelling between 

Telemſan and Ati, Morgrebi, that is Weſtern, 
nnd from Asfi to Nun, they are named Svf; and 
the Spaniards call them Algarbes, from El-garb 
Weſtern. - 
For this Author' s liſt oh words, fee. the end pf 
this chapter, 


From SHAWS Travis INTO. o AF RICA. . 


TED THE Katy Wear Ge: Aires ey Dr. Shaw, (in 
| his travels 0 Africa), from their ſituation 
and language, ſeem to be the only people of theſe 
kingdoms who can bear any relation to the anci- 
ent Africans; for it is ſcarce conceivable but that 
the Carthaginians, who poſſeſſed all Africa, muſt, 
in conſequence of their many conqueſts and colo- 
nies, have in ſome meaſure introduced” their own 
language, of which we have a ſpecimen in Plau- 
tus; and a ſtill greater change muſt it probably 
have ſuffered from the ſucceſſive admiſſion” of the 
Romans, Vandals, &c. into their countries. 
Thus much is certain, that there is no affinity at 
all betwixt what may be ſuppoſed to be the primi- 
tive words in the Showiah, (as they call this lan- 
guage at preſent ſpoken by the Montagnards) and 
words which convey the ſame e + in age Wo 


brew and Arabic tongues.” (m) 
There is alſo a language of the be er 


in S. W. Barbary calle: Shillah, differing in ſome 
words from the  Showiah; but the min of 
theſe names I could never Kart . 

For the liſt ” e ue from Shaw, See 


the end. 


(mm) Then the Shawiah cannot be Punic, for that had great 
affinity to the Hebrew. 


From 
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From the Travels of Mr. JEZREEL JONES into 
Africa, publiſhedattheend fe CHAMDESL AYN's 
N e | 


—— 2 


Diss ERTATTO de LINGUA SHILHENSI. 


— 


— 


Ad anpliſinun Virum D. Joh. Chamberlaynium. 


* 


VIR HONORATISSIME, 

NULLUS mereo honorem quem mihi in com- 
municatione laborioſiſſimæ æquè ac utiliſſimæ 
tuæ Orationem Dominicarum collectionis exhibu- 
iſti; vireſque mihi deeſſe ſentio, inſigne hoc Poly- 
glottum ſpecimen epiſtola quadam illuſtrandi, 

præprimis cum norim multos viros clariſſimos fe- 
liciſſimò hoc jam peregiſſe ſucceſſu. Tentabo ta- 
men (cum in magnis et voluiſſe ſat ſit) tuis ut ob- = 
ſequar imperatis, aliqua de Shilhe vel Tarmazeght 
lingua hic apponendi, quæ ut à me . ſecba in ob- 
ſcuris deliteſcente pro folita tua humanitate be- 
nignè accipias, obnixe rogo. 

Diverſæ linguæ hujus dantur dialecti in Barba- 
ria, quæ ante Arabicam, primariam Mauritaniæ, 
Tingitaniæ, et Cæſarienſis provinciarum linguam 
ibi obtinuere, et hodiernum inter Atlanticorum 
Sus Dara et Reephean montium incolas ſolùm ex- 
ercentur. Differentia dialectorum et ſermonis, 
inter hos et alios vicinarum provinciarum incolas, 
ca "IE ſtatim auditu judicatur quz eſt inter 


Mal. 


. r er e 


LR = 
I—_—_ 7 —_—_— FRY 


* 


Mallicam et en aft, G ſenſus vocum accu- 


rate examinetur, plane alium de iis ferendum eſt 
judicium.  Meis auribus lingua Shilbenſis, cum 


primùm illas regiones adirem, ſonum Wallicarun 


& Hibernicarum in gutturali pronuntiatione vocun 
referebant : Sic, cum mihi dactylos offerrent, di- 
centes Umsz teeny (n) [ſume daQylos] illos me 
igne dactylos torrere velle credebam, - cum: tamen 
ignis in lingua hac aphougho, (o) vicino Hiſpana- 
rum fuego, ſignificet. Multi montium horum in- 


colæ, dentibus recluſis, fibilantem loquends ede- 


bant ſonum: Et cum, per aliquot tempus, in 
Sancta Cruce (prouti 4 Luſitanis. qui ante cen- 
tum et quod excedit annos, eam imperio ſubjece- 
rant, appellatur) degiſſem, integram provinciam 
et diſtrictum particularium ſocietatum hunc ſibi- 
landi modum affectare inveni; an ut virum ali- 
quem clariſſimum virtutumque famà percelebrem, 
imitarentur, an ut ſeſe ab aliis tribubus et pro- 
vinciis diſtinguerent, non conſtat. 
Lingua Shilbenſis vel Tamaxegbt, Fs plani- 
tics Meſſe, Hahhæ, et provinciam Darz vel Dra, 


in plus viginti viget provinciis regni Sus in Barba- 
ria Meridionali, quæ omnes /te 0 . 135 


- (n) Teeny, i.e dadtylus, the date tree. | | 
(o) Foigh, faigh; daigh, all betoken fire ; as 45 e 12 


1. do foiuga teine, he blazed up the fire. It holds in all com- 


pounds and ſynonima, as frogha, burning 1 anger; fiuca, 
boiled; fuc-enc, burning with luſt; fog/-mhar, 1. Eur, 


W i. e. the diviſion of the year in this hot ſeaſon ; apuigh 1. 


aug, ripened with heat, applied to corn, fruit, &c. hence the 
latin, facys. But Fuad in Irith implies cold, chillineſs. | 

(2) at, iath, a diſtrict or region, often written in Iriſh with 
a ſingle i ſo alſo, ib}, a tribe or clan, is frequently written. 
in the ſame manner, and is always prefixed, as 1n the in wer 


e of the I? 
bent, 


* 
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N bent, uti inter Hebreos ſub lege: Ite Benjamin, 
pro Benjaminitæ; ; Ite Hivi, pro Hivitæ; Ite 
Hitti, pro Hittitæ; Ite Jebuz, pro Jebuzitæ 5 
fic etiam Ite Ben Omoran ; lie M c/egeena' ; lte Otta; 
lte Achat; He Stuckey, qua ampliſſima provincia 
ex multis familiit vel lies, urbes, villas, muro- 


que cincta loca, Federts, Agadeers, vel Kerria vo- 


cata, inhabitantibus compoſita eſt. Nomina ha- 
bitaculis hujus provinciæ impoſita magnam affini- 
tatem cum aliis linguis habent : v. g. Kerria He- 
braica vox eſt pro loco Jearim, Kirriath Fearim. 
Prope Saffy, ſub. 32 latitudinis gradu, datur hu- 
juſmodi locus Kirriath Mohamed el Gregy (q) voca- 
tus, i. e. Munimen Mobametis Græci. Turrim 
appellant burye, (r) quod idem eſt ac bourgh vel 
borrough ; eaſtellum Keifarrea, 1. e. Cæſaris man- 
fionem, (s) vocant. Sæpiſſimè diverſitas lingua 
hujus in ſono tantum conſtitit, diverſimodè in di- 
verfis provinciis ufitato ; et in nonnullis locis plu - 
rimas habent voces rem eandem exprimentes, 
prouti apud Arabes, Royl Inſan, Ben Adam vi- 
rum, Haſſan, Lavud, Zamel equum ſignificat, Za: 
mel tamen et Lowot (t) frequenter et in quibuſdam 
locis pro Sodomita ſumuntur. Multa dantur He- 
bræa, Latina, Græca, Punica, ac Carthaginenſia 


W in lingua Shilhenſi; e. g. Ayyel (u) in- 


[q) Cathair Mahamed ell Greigi, 1. e. the city of Mohamed of 
the Grecian flock, i. e. tribe. Kaer, a city. 

2 Burg, a houſe ; ; Burg -aras, a great houſe ; vue de, 
the ſame. 

(s) Caiſe aras, caiſe-lan, a caſtle. 


(tj Lot. ſinful, guilty of heinous crimes, fornication, Sam- a, 


2 pleaſant horſe. 

(u) Ail, beautiful, innocent; ail. bien, a ſmall flock of young ; 
ail-lean, a pet, a darling ; eilit, a deer, bence the Greek ellos, 
a fawn; all from the Hebrew atelet. 


fantem 


— KK ͤ were ITS err 1 ² ũ —˙UQÄ ooo ot. — ccc 


1 
N 


e et yer (ai) ferns in Shilheuſ "ac He- 
brea i fignificat, voces tamen hæ etiam pro cervõò et 
cervà ſumuntur; et Ayleth Shahar cerva matuti- 
na in Hebræo ernt, uti in noſtrã bibliorum verſione 
redditur ; Zehbar, autem, et Shahar, admodum 
ſimiles ſibi voces, horam matutinam vel tempus 
auroræ apparentis, quum moſcharum clerici po- 
pulum ad præces convocant, ſignificat. Shilhenſis 
populus eundem quem Arabes, Judæi, et Hiber- 
ni habent ritum mortem amicorum . eee 
vociferando (x) roy wiley ! | wiley! wogh ! 
rough, wogh / wogh / moght mootogh ! wiley ! 
wogh / terram in ordine pulſantes, ſcalpentes vul- 
tum, et evellentes crines ſuos, dicendo woes /. wwoe / 
aue, woe / cur mortuus es? woe / woe - Strepi- | 
= tus fc. hic, ſimul ac anima corpus reliquit, aſſiſten- 
"= tibus vicinis per dimidium hore vel integram ho- 
| ram durat; poſtmodum doloroſas exclamantes 
cantilenas interogant mortuum, cur moriendo 
EOS reliquerit, optantes ut mors eos potius ex 
hac vita eripuerit, et quod ipſis cum bonis reſiduis 
faciendum ſit. Et, ſi cognatus aliquot menſes 
poſt eos viſitaverit, renovant lamentationes, et 
ſepulchra mortuorum cum amicis adeunt, quæ 
(mendina) civitatem mortuorum eodem quo Judzi 
: ſub lege nomine appellant. Sed Hebræi illis in re- 
| gionibus degentes ſepulchrum Beitha Hyeem domum 
vel manſionem vivorum ; Shilhenſes, autem, fallum 


(w) 7. aille wages, one is receives wages, henee the Greek 
ſelos, veſtigal, and the French taille, a tax. 

(x) -Bhuile ! bhuile ! bluile ! och! och! och ! 8 nu 
chta !] Bhuile ] och! this is the Iriſh cry at this day at a fune- 
ral or wake, which in Engliſh,is—madneſs ! rage ! deſpair ! oh! 


oh ! my ſwollen breaſt ! deſpair ! oh ! teid ſe » muchta, he pe- 
riſhed. This is the .zvi/y n5s of the modern Welſh, the buile 


noidhche (or wuile nee) of the ancient Iriſh, and the Buile-lu of 


the moderns. 
nr 


\ Invol cim by as vel ek 


1 


2175 eircum- 


ſeas. 2 (2) bib 0 is (ova 555 4 m 
O 


. Ae Fee liga 15 5 9 885 


Ku, db hris: ab or 9 8 Prolixos' inſtitu 


 ſxriignes E 'con Gs, uatum Hahylofics 


mea excidit. Ib ple cum multis alits 'Rabbinks, cre- 


3 71 


debat, bead linguain univerfalem tum tem- 


poris fuiſſe, Deumque infinitos nôſſe modus Om- 


Metern ſuam cmmonſtrandi, et lingnam illam 


im diverſiſſimas pro bene- placitd ſudò dialectos ſeper- 
audi; ipſe in opinions” verfabatur -artifices et in- 
ſpeQdtts' Gperis Hujus, 
. lorum, et morbo guttural afllicto fülle, quol-. 
dam ſurdos, alios mutos factos el in 1 ſumma 
ſpiſſam calig inem Houfhech vaporemque intellectum 
cbrum confüidiſſe: ali affffmabant, eum totali- 


ter intelfectüm ac judiciuni IPfofum pricale, ſtu-- 


pidoſque fabricatores reddiſſe, pro ſumma allorum 
ſuperbia cœlum aſcendere tentante. Sed hæc 
os i rafdo, Nigri ex regno Tombotoo, in Barba- 


(7) He dc meet-tin, 1. fallann. FP for meata 


Fein, an incloſure made for the dead, literally for thoſe who die 


of ſickneſs, i. e. a natural death; fal. fail, ſignifies an incloſure 

of every kind, as a ring, a bracelet, a rampart ; 2 mui ce, 2 

pig. ſtye ; fail caora, 1. caor-lann,” a theep-fold, and hence che 
ritſh word fold. 

(z) The author refers 9 part of the ancient dreſs of the 
Triſh called the Philead or Plaid, a large cloak of one piece of 
cloth, wove with variegated ſtripes, the ground of which was 
generally red. It was the Pledoth or Paledoth of che Chaldz- 
ans, ſee note G. at the end of 2d vol. It was alſo named in 
Iriſh Suanach, in Arabic Semma or Suna, the Plaids of the High- 
landers of Scotland. (Richardſon's Arab. Diction.) See Lick- 
ſees in the following lift of words. The ſtuff of which'theſe 
. e are a is called Tartan, on oriental rame 
alſo. 


H | Ham 


Anil BM of roland. 5 erg 1 5 
| 225 112 14. ig. ids en 335 i 2 
e e es i of 


"cexcitate; e oeu= 


ug 4 Vindication 15 the 


riam venientes, intelligunt Jliarum 3 par- 
tium incolas ; ut ni nidotii gooma eſt, quomodd vales 
frater; et ſay-borokoy eſt, in bona ſalute, - gratias 
ago tibi ; 'y gooma (a) eſt frater, in Shilhenſi, et 
12 (b) ſoror; yoos, (e) filius; _Jooilt, vel 
wilt, filia; ben (d) et bint, filius et fila; ; dada, 
baba, pater; et ymma, mamma, eat in Skilken- 
fi et Hebræa lingua.” * 


(a) Om, gom, is kindred, Ne eas s 1 doi old” 
vel bereith, generation; Ae. vel gomde, the chief of a tribe 3 


ciuuaer, a ſiſter in Welſh, /ugom, a ſiſter in Hungarian, i. e. 
ur- gam in Iriſh; hence the common Iriſh word can-an, 1. 


goman, ſociety, from whence the Latin communis and the Eng- 
liſh communion ; Iriſh com-ac, a. companion, from. com and aice, 
both ſignifying allied in blood. | | | 

= Seems to be compounded of failt and « com, i. e. 2 by 


9 Us, any. male deſcendant, corrupely written 0. in the laſt 


century z war, uaſal (Arabice ay) implies firſt born, nobly de-. 


ſcended 1 
(d) Ben, dada, oper eee | 


in 195 Hebrews. 


* * 
* A 
* 3 
0 * 1 H * Ns 2 
; N X aa TALE WY, 
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* » 


won, BR EBER. OR sHIIHIA LAN. 
6 or AFRICA. 


Pen THE Aa BEFORE MEM Tou ED 


e N 0: T E. 
XHE words do not always agree in orthogra- 


tee; ; Summoſz, four; Sutheaft, fix; Sa, ſeven. 


Jones writes the ſame words Karad, Shur: Sadis, © 


Sa: Dr. Shaw writes Abram bread, Jones and 


Hoſt ſpelt. it Aghroom ; the word begitis with the 0 
letter ain, in 1 — * and being pointed is pro- 


nounced guttural, as g5 therefore theſe are the 


ſame words, pronounced according to the provin⸗ 


cial dialects. The Orientaliſt will alſo find many 
words are mere corruptions of the Arabick, which 
muſt unavoidably happen, from their long inter- 
coun with the Moors. fs : | 


FROM Du. s HAWE. 


| SHowlan. e ais. 
Ahrim "i cad | N Lin bread, guirm food, 
Aghroume  # entertainment; whence 
| Soiree en hin. Quere? 
Afuſe 
H 2 


> Th 13801 . #% 3. 


phy 3 ; for example, Jones writes Crat, for 


fi s WW B x ks IA . — p 4 2 2 — OE wo » 
RR _ 2 2 
= — = *Y Aa \ 
\ £ _ 


. 


Akham @ houſe 
_ Akſheeſh a 7] 


| AK. 


Ping of bangs 
Agais cheeſe 


$ 32 hb „ N 2 £ 5 FEI 
e N 
Abel: oule a 
; — a 
: 6 8 $ 5 0 1 ; * - i 
 Akyth here 
* E k x, un 9 


1 * — * . — * * 
Allen be ere 
; * d © a 4 0 5 4 
i ks $4 


Anſerne the noſe 


Aoude | 
| a horſe. 


Yeeſe 


Arica to-morrow 


Arſh 4 ct... 


Aras @ dwelling. 
Saigheas an age 


ate 0 


In Is H. 


Afuſe, avais, hand, 1 Bhos, bhus, abbaiſe, the 


palm of the hand 
Caiſe 


8 0 Acaidh an habitation | 
- - Sath, gurt, ſilky ang 


likeneſs, match or equal, 
\'og-ſheiſh; Arab, © __ 
hooſh @ boy 


io Aid 6 ih. 


Amhan à river, am an 
the water 


8 Mugraidhe ven f Huig. 


eacan, muirchu, muir- 
eadach domnugs; Arab. 
muruttih, en, 8 


Bi o fend, uall;flh- 
Wo Ag. ait in this place 
All- fale, hail HRones | 


Ein the eye, Al. an Ad. a 
particle Re b 
An ſron 


Gn a Lan. each obo 


8 


; | N ; * ER 12; 
4a. - 1 T 4 f | 
— 1195 2 * * 23 . 5 HS 2 Lt * 
-Datan Z , eat 10 : 

4 3 * = , 47 

234 A 118 — 48 n £4 44 4% 1 4 144 

; efoual N de wick, 2 
241 1 3 22 E 4 14 Rs on * * — 5 [ 

iQ "14+ 22 |: : FFT Iy 141 410 3 6/4 ; 4 $27 1 "IT 7 ; 


"ELkas gen 


Tur %s ht. | 


Bu 857 11 


Sor 


* 
441 
a+ 


a, Atl 


* 
* a 8 — * 
18 4 1228 18 . 
ON 4 


ouſe 1 "= P 1 1 
| "1 2 0 e rs, . * 
Takin er. 45 7 >; TY i bee i 
ye 2 . Aa This 4s the. ancient Oi Oig 
fix yards long and two or Oice of the Iriſh 2 
pa the dreſs by day Erſe, now. * the 
and the covering by Plaid, | | 
night ; it is a looſe but 


r garment. ; | | : | 1 WAS 


Note Dr. Shaw derives this word from the 
Arabic hauk or heiauk to weave, (text). Hoſt 
calls it Hgiken ; they are both of the ſame origin 
with the riſh Oighe « or Oice, ſignifying a web of 


elotk, or any thing woven. Another name for it 
i in 


! 


i a =. 


lead or Filleadh, fignifyin ga Chth; Fi 


W See Ogham, before deſcribed. * . 


in 1 ah Sum a), 1 in Arabic Suns a gar- 
ent, cloth, turban, ſaſh, tiara, turned by. the 


modern Arabs into emma, which ſignifies I ſpe- 
cies of looſe-upper garment of the Arabians, ſome- 
what reſembling the Flaid of the Highlanders of 


Scotland b); but the common Irjſh 24 ms i 7 
ad beg 


the little cloth, i. e. the kelf, or petticoat; part'of 


the highland d reſs : hence its diminitive Flag, a 


ſhawl, 3 5 little plaid (c); theſe: are all mage 


of a variegated wollen ſtuff called tartan, in which 
the red colour is predominant : hence the phale- 


doth of the Chaldæan ſoldiers. See note G. The 


word is derived from the Scythian or Iriſh fille 
or fillkim, to fold, to plait, to weave : in like 257 


ner the Iriſh /, pronounced ſhole, a wravers 


loom, a web of cloth, forms the Perſian ſhawl, a 


* ornamerit worn by the women on the neck, 


our handkerchief or kercher ; hence the Perfic 2 


A, a Weaver, in Iriſh Feoladair ; hence e, a fail 
(of a flip), and feoladoir, ſignifies a failor alſo; : 
for diſtinction, this word is now not uſed in the 


former ſenſe; and a Weaver r 18 e ter, 


; In Arable cms cloth. 


p * 8 


Sneak. „ Nat 


Haken _ Ag I 
Jitta the body Seit a bone, ſeiti the Ain 


ate A Highland plaid, a fleece. Shawe's Ne. bie. 
b) Richardſon's Arab. Dic. | 
le) Shawe's Dict. 

Di a web, was miſtaken by che Greeks 15 Ogha; 3 9 

desss N Minerva, or the Graces, was made to K over 


Ill 


N Etna mh. 


© 125 n Ixisk. : — 5 
6 IN a Aer Kos tle Fala, prudentia, ſapientia 
"gb Hans tribes. Baile @ tribe, clan, colony; 

| Ekebaile the illiſtrious 


% 
ANY 61S) 07 N82 155 appr i Iriſh; Etruſcan, 
| aàu and Chaldzan; batleis 
FFF Phenician. See Ch. NX. 
"Oily hre =" Oluidh a fer (dh whence 
e e ee hh or ollan, 4 fleece, 
_ Suaagy butter-milk  Suag a mixture of te new v milk 
%Cö¶¶!ĩP . Butter- milk 
Takſheeſſi a girl + 1 YO of Akſheeſh | 
8 CTY * | - 23: 3M . See it. Te T 
prefixed to femininer, is 
85 . the Iriſh Te ſhe. © 
Kylah the Sun © Keal the Heavens, unleſs 
| 3 from Goil * po- 
| __ tent 
e the STM An epithet, Te- bot or Te- 
pot, intenſe beat | 
Taſta ; a tree . 3 "4 Abaſta arborarius 
Teg-mert a mare 4 Eac @ horſe, marc the ſame, 
by > 3 feminine prefixed 
Alowdabiia aol Alcoidea a female wh 
Tigenoute Heaven” Nuataigh 


Youle the ow 2 118 - Gile, gealach 


0 Shawe i in nis lim bis. by miſtake calls it a Obie... 


T- | 
| 
| 


* 
| SHOWIGH, 
Thamaitguth a woman, . 
, Tharect r wy eject” pe 
An a fever — 
11 Thegance A por 
Them: barly 
Tad mis the face noſe f 10 85 
Tethra, a Her 7 Kaen 
4 pen 9 20 NN 
| iſa drink. Tok 
= CATALOGUS 
51 


Angie a cow. 
® Awin the eye 
Aphooſe the hand 
= Aram a camel 


14 3 > 


Han b 
4 pern 
t donn, 2 


N 


255 


x feninine Eichamhintbr” 


Truit the foot 

Teileadh, tolaſach, felt 

Dailag 

Tum: -ias corn ith | 
ears ; Wy ok VI r 


Ead, aodan, Perfics adim 


lachra Moving i rel: = 
Bonar 


th” or 


3 io . þ 


* * os 
8 1 
. 4 + + S +43 3 P #1 
% 
+ 
2 * 4 # 
+ 6,7 & x Mint £ * 
: n# $# + e b 


UARUNDUM SHILHE 
on Pace J. Joxrs "hn wt 


Tod it 


125 77 a I” 1 121 Fi * 2 # þ 


aun. 


A Atera a dry cc 
; Ein, ainn | alan. \ An => * 
Bhaiſe | 


Eirim to ride 


mY SITES 1 22 


+ Sh, : 
" % 1 4 -* 
= 4 
* 4 


Sa . 


e Fig, as cvillgiſe; pputr- 


| es, gne-ciſg id. 
'Benoph $4 age _ parvim 
Ben _ - | ge Ben 5 Ig wy SEE 


Here ee Arab. bur, u. bart. 
0 os. IH 9 L 


Fr a 1 Cuithe a french made 5 


3.3%, £32 the pls 2 


| chat . ge Chocmar. an Ron. Se, th 


2 Showiah. | 
Daddah, adds, father Daid, aid ab. 
Hodnit ; | 
Hu uny iſan 
Eemough the — | 1 the mouth, the teeth 


, 15 = Diana, dandha, don, ond 


* 


rn 111114  @ wheel, El. prep- Arab. 


\ 3 Eifeachd @ head 
Eaghph 2 Head 


El-foramur 4 Hall,” 4 PR Seama 


El-phaa 4 farben Buafa 
Ek BV, GOD EAA Supreme power, 
We 5 1 era T5689, command, Oirbidin Ve- 
«arr aeration. Honour; ; Orb- 
ud an old name of the 
oÿ - Quzre ? * 


n 


El-goomena 4 cr! Guimionn 


Fool 


"= ; Fe > 9 : : ES 
\ * 7 5 1 
o = + 4 and. 88 


Dona-eiſadh, ſeeking vice 


El-chottum @ 5 15 Cuit a periphery, Cuidhall N 


: 
: 
[ 
$ 
4 
1 


4 

* 

ö 

* 

g 

N il 
N 

i 4 
KY 
11 

1 

* * 
3 


— — 
5 8 


3 


| | Sanft. Iain. | 
"woe bean Faill the kernel of any pod 


13 e or nu 

Ghok a 4 7; | Ghoſtavis" days pep, 6 old 
a $1 age, 9: g us — now 

| Mens heads „ ca Gab 
Hackem 9 a gavernor. Aghach 3 i 
Hackema 5 power, Kalle Ar. 0 a 9 

5 rity | : 

 Kowata power 3 13 
Kuphel a 1 7 4 2 ſecure, * od 


Ladla a bale fene 13 leite, ted, bens | 
5 Mac Aodha na 


1 14 
5 — = x 22. 11 
* * 


Alaãnn, à proper name, 
*  fegnifying the an 
J ftrator & AE 
Lorje me 5-5 © Lorgdi 
L'Kurmoos er Crann gormas, crann gor- 


min, i. e. the' carmine 
tree; hence the curmi or 

_ cochineal, an inſect ga- 
 thered on the fig -tree, 
which * the car- 


7 mine 
Lick gums Leag, from en to . 
„„ 8 diſſolve, to drop 
Lazjecb marble  Lea-ſabh a fone ſawed of 
F Quere! ? 
L'guerga a nurn Garg, ore, firm 
e | Lookert 


Si Trim. 


| Lookert ſubmiſſion. . Luaigh, Pleaſant; cheerful 
_  Lickſecas rhe; b or A ſeis. Seg 1 Joly 
blanket : r | * 


2 s 
Lahn a garment. 8 Lickem ee 


Miſmaſh ripe ww Meas frait 
Naana the private vn Naire 


Oghoyule an N Rl - Ogh-ial, langeared 
Ourgh gel. Oirghe, gold, gilt 
Oogar a trough, 4 ” a ay : 0 > Vige « a hip ö 
Eneadinug trough b . 

Ockud a knot 0o < 1 25 ucham traces, 
* &c. 

Oghorome bread See ; Abram, in the Show- 
Phla plus 5 Yi 8 
| Roſs bonus, pulcher | Roſs 

Smin butter © Smeir 

Serrud @ key Searram 0 o lock up, French 
DTT Cn On wi ſerrer | 
: Sophy purus BAD 9t Soſior 

Si- en knowledge  - Son 
| Shech old Sheiſhir, Seiſir 

| Tanutfeet a c ern | Tonnphit 4 veſt or pit is 

| hold water 


Teeny 


e Vindication Wire © 


. 13 Z Think | | 
the „Crann tine 0 
me. 4a church, 2 1 4 greg 
congregaum tioan * 
— ee, ö ' Ts" 
Urkub the meek! - Arcub e . 
Vrgas a man, . "RAY M Erges inthe Show : 
Teaſer, much 1880 Saſa N I ln 


| Yyleely N innscent . Gle-gle, jo \ l ; ag 
EI gy 
Pads! god „ Ara, ion-ruich, ac, 


. 


285 the Taavers of G. — Davis kr Cons 2 
"oe. Marocco. E 7 


SHILHA or Bash | lan. 1 
Aiur the moon | * | 7 
Azal dy . ...: - Solus light ; il, aſol, a 

. round ball thrown into 
e * Ho te 
S8 e | 


( 9 n om 1 Fes, 88 der i ” 
7 fra = =8. 25g til ne of G. 2 ſt, Kongl. Majeſt. uirkelig 


Aklid 


Ancient — 125 


Sun er BR RER. ats. | FN g ; 
Aklid a powerful king Aichiladh powerful - "8 
Amragar a prince ” E emir. See CI. LE 
| TS. Wa Fenius. der | 
n a queen , 'T = prefixed . 


Aram a camel See the preceding 21. 
Taramt à. ſhe camel Wy 


1 
& 


Aibs a horſe . : 1 8 1 is the GK . I 4 4 
Azgar a bull. | Ois-gart à ram, aſcra a” 

At cow © 8 -T 
Argiul an 46 s -* Reah. Air, Ao 8 3 " | 
e F Madadh 2 3 = 
Aghaio ahead Agha, aighe, high, ſupres i 


Ami the mouth", Men 
Adad a finger 1 3 | 1 
Admar the breaſt ' "Aidme a gorget 5 . 8 
Akal land 1050 T | 
Adarar, a rocks a a moun- Ard. Arab. adar B = 
tain £ 


Argrum, bread _ - Guirm Een: 9 
e whence Guirme an inn. 
bony „ before 
Aman a ribband” | Mann a band, meann 4 
Adhil grapes.” Arab. uid; whence the 
TBS Triſh Udhball an apple 
| Audhi 


% 
* - 
8 
.* F 8 
* 6 
. Po. : . * q 


Med tekit from whence Cread as teighit' 


, 
Sun or Bassa. ne” 
Abaun "Wark OO Las erce f, 
Afau à hatchet Feacha 
Aſh kad come hither : . Tar ais come back | D 


Amdaknim thou 4 a1 + ” Madaighni : 
1 nr 

Friend 0 1 ow 4 

* 22 A of * by : T If 1 7 5 4 


Aſnargt I know | | Atnuighim N 5 
Apfai se Aggbfadh food of the cu. 
Enchar the * | : RY dee Anſern, before . 


Emgart the throat „ Arab. Ae 8 17% 
Gaur fit down Fagaram to fe down in * 


Igna Heaven $a Wan amſpbere._ A 
Itren ars Ran 


Materit wwhat do you chooſe Ca tu alin. . 


Matſergelt welcome 5 Maitheas oirchiolt, boun- . 
15 ' teous donation > IP 


7 3 2 
$3. 43 14 „ 


came you ES 
Rgilem iaſkom he comes Gioladh go {kein he ce comet 

Straight © | Bouncing along 
Sadamar to ſpeak. | 80 Gomanrragh. to ſpeak, ci. 


| vil 
Telas a mark, fign Tallam to cut, to notch 
GIVE =o 044, 8 80 ' Tafoght 


| ON * 


- SHILHA Or bann. 7 dere IIa. * OA 


Tafoght the Sun 1 Te foight darting beat .., 85560 15 
Tuiſchi N . Tate concealed, | | beter 
2 | 


Targt @ goat Talg that will ut rde, 
4 19 4 4 © flock, fo ois a ſheep, be- 


SV ee | Cauſe it flocks. 6 
Tit the eye Tait ght ſplendor; a 
VV Tithin the San 5 


Tamart a Beard Tom: art the buſhy i limb or 
Tamzit lane | See Tamazeght a province. 
Tanaut à b. | Tain-ait water-habitation 
Tagimi a houſe as Teagham 

Takiet an ounce EP Taic a given guantiiy 
Tadhut wool Taod-olan dcn Ar. 


* 


1 Juzzut wool 
7 8 
ini andert Iain - ſiomh = 
Tazet pride, envy  Toſtal IRS. f =_ 
Teilintit lentil, Laille the Linden tree, + 
„ tall, a bunch © — 


_ Tetkem e . Arab. Yrkim 
_ Urerg gold 2. os © 
Urt a garden | .  Ghort, Sclavonice vert 


There is certainly a great affinity between many 


of the wor ds of the Showiah and Shilha and "te 
E 
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the Filz, yer dle languages irg v5 Mtfebeait f 
meat che k | 
| of. Africa at this day, and that of the-Iriſh : the 


wages Tppken by ther niouhtzihezrs 


pronouns, inflexians. of nouns, and conjugations 


of verbs, have n6 affinity with the Iriſh, yet there 


is great reaſtii to think, the languages were onte 


the ſame ; at leaſtꝭ that che ancient Scythians; er 
Perſians, were: the, inhabitants of that country: 


We have ſhe wn that Togra, the ancient name of 
Tangier, is Iriſh ; this is ſituated at one extremity. _ 
of the mountains inhabited by theſe Shilha or Bree 


ber: at the other extremity is Mount Atlas for- 


merly called Dyrim. Extra Columharum fretum 


procedenti, ita ut ad ſiniſtram ſit Africa, Mons 


eſt, quem Græci Atlantem (Atlas) nominant,. bar- 


. * 


bari Dyrim. (Straßo, I. 17.) Direme in Irith- 


_ ſignifies impaypabte;/ and Atb- las, the ſharps. or d 


nical point, and this mountain was remarkable, for 


both. Bochart derives Dyreme from the Phænician 


Addir, great or mighty; Dr. Shawe from the He. 
brew Derum ſouthg. neither of theſe correſpond” 
with the deſeription of the ancient Geographers : 

it was ſteep and inacceſſible. Mons nomine Alas, 
qui anguſtus & undique teres eſt. (Herodòtus.) 
And then he adds, & adeo celſus (ut fertur) ut ejus 


cacumen nequeat cerni, quod a nubibus nunquam 
krelinquatur, neque æſtate neque hyeme: quem 


eſſe columnam "cel? indigenæ aiunt;' Ab hoe 
monte cognominantur-(Atlantes ſcil.) hi homines. 


This deſcription of Herodotus perfectly corre- 
iponds with our Iriſn Direme and Athlos. 3 


| Ancient Bios ; 


«n Ty na x W xl Bale 5agig: g n D c Ve 
10. nM 0) On 1 A P. AN Mot rtr e 
nee 
be be Hir Bak, Hir D* Dena or Fir Galen. 
e * K N 2 
7 H E Recards from which. Keating formed 
1 - this Chapter, inform us, that thele Scythi- 
ans were named Þr. D'Omtann, or the Men of 
Oman; that they were called Fir-bolg and Fir- 
Bola, becaule, do gnitis baris do bolgaib, they made 
boats of the hides of beaſts, and theſe boats being 
round, they were named ir-Galeon :. but Keating 
in the Sequel. has followed an idle childiſh Story, 
unworthy of the hiſtorian. 

Simon Breac, Son of Sdarn, Son of 8 
landed in Greece: The Grecians jealous, of their 
numbers, as they multiplied, oppreſſed them; 
foreing them to- fink deep pits (dombnan, ſignifies 
deep) and to dig clay,” and to carry it in leathern 
high (olg is a bag or a belly or paunch, or any 
OO AG out). The Numidians groahing under 
the Græcian yoke, reſolved to quit the Country, 
and ſeizing upon ſome Grecian Shipping, 50 
of them, under Simon Breac, put to Sea, and 
failed till they reached Ireland. 

The laſt Prince of this race, married Tale, 
qaugliter of Maghmor, a Prince of Spain; ſhe is 
buried in a place, called from her Tailtean at this 


day. 

The Rem Riabre or Book of Kings, 4 
their arrival in Ireland A. M. 3266, but the Liber 
Lecants ſays, ſome of them came in the Reign 
of Balla/ter, that King who ſaw the hand writing 
on the Wall, and from whom Cyrus Son of Darius 


| took — and that they landed in the North 
1 Weſt 


roy 


= — | + 
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Welt of Conacht, at a place called Inbher. Domb- 


nan, from theſe Fir D'Omhnann (or Men of 


Oman). 


WASTE C:. 


We are told that this people were called Bog 


or Bolo, from being the conſtructers of 'wicker 
boats covered with 50% or hidesf. It appears to 
have been a Veſſel common to the Celts or Gome- 
rites, as well as to the Magogians or Scythians, 
ſeated on the Euxine and Cafpian Seas. We have 


already treated of their conſtruction and ſhewn 


from Herodotus, that the Armenians came down 
the Euphrates to Babylon in this kind of Boat in 


(4) In a ſimilar manner the Aſiatics paſſed the Rivers in the 

days of Mofes : viz. by Rafts buoyed up with inflated: Skins. 
Quomodo autem maximos & - rapidiſſimos fluyios trajecerint, 
& hodiè trajiciant, in Oriente artem habent faeillimam per 
Rates quæ in S. Bibliis vocantur H pabo3, que conſtant ex 
plurimis colligatis Lignis, margini applicatis inflatis pellibus ad 


inſtar Veſicarum. Hac arte fit ut nullus fluvius ets obſtet, & mag- 


na mercium onera per Tigrim & Euphratem facili negotio 
deportent, Hyde.) K+Paapagoac vel potiüs -Kepaapapond. 
Hebraice dicitur ND in Chibbel Ha Raphſoda Et H” 
pro * ag 2d. Paral. 2. 15. i. e. tumultuanz na vis genere, 
quarum prima inventio debetur Phænicibus, (Bochart Geog. 
Sacr. L. I. C. 27.) Kala rEror Toy  poron, ol 400 TwY Ao. 
* pwy TxeSines N wana e tre ewarvony (Sanchoniathan |— 
the principal materials of theſe ava Veſſels were the Bolo or 
Bolg the hides that covered the timbers, for a Raft of timbers 
required no other machine to float them.. Theſe Rates or Raſts 
were made of the trunks of Trees, which in the Scythian Dia- 
je& are named Bal. Bol, truncus, unde Bala eſt diffindere & 
Baltveri, opus ex truncis arborum confeQum (Ihre. Lex Suivo- 


Goth.) So that the name was applicable to theſe Scythians, if 


they conſtructed their Veſſels, either of Trees, or Wicker co- 
vered with hides. Bao} Corium bovinum W Scan- 
dice Lex). Baelg, Saccus (id) Bulke Onus Navis (id) 

1 EY his 
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Lia The Gomerites who traced the Danube | 


and the Boruſthenes out of the Euxine, and the 
Bolga or Volga out of the Caſpian, might have 
taken the name of Bolgi or Belgi, for the ſame 
reaſon; and carried that name with them into 
Germany and Gaul, as they did that of Brigantes, 
from Brigantin, a Celtic name for a Ship. This 
appears probable; becauſe we find from 0 zlar, 
that the Belgi, Veneti and Aquitani, on the Cbaſt 


of Gaul oppoſite to Britain differed in theit man- 


ners, cuſtoms and language, from the Gaule, or 


Celtes, which would not have been the caſe, "Bp 


the Belgi of the - Coaſt had deſcended: Ae the 
Belgœ of German a2 therefore the Belgi of the 
Coaſt muſt have been the Fir-holg of fille Iriſh. 
 Lazius'Herives the name Belgæ, Cee, Galate, 
all from the Hebrew Y gala, i ei inundatus. 
Galin, hoc eſt Galli, Walli// unde nimirum ob 
varias locorum pronunciationes, Celia,” Gulutt, 
Guelge, Belge, vocabula prodiere : (a) theſe names 
he confines to the deſoendaũta of Japhet only, be- 


cauſe” he wits Javed fromthe why: then were 


not theſe names common to Sem and Ham als? 
From the words of Salär and from aneient 
iſtory; there appears' to have been twonations ofthe 
name of Belge, migrated from Aſia into Bere 
and both ſeated at beben b i Gaul. The firſt, I 
take to be the Belge of Germany who p — 
along the Danube,” ers the Volga; bs Aafter- 
wards" took the name of Briganitco\ Hm Brig, a 
kind of Ship uſed by the Ces: (See utroduction) 
formed the Celtic Nation, and were the Sons of 


Gamer, who took on them the e name 


* in! 17 £8 SY 1 f v3 {4 10 J f 1 
* Lazius de Genium migrat. p. 12. bs 
* . 18 
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| Wenn io fr Ship. men, (oe ann 
The Ane the Fir- Bolg or Firi-Belge we are how 


kreating af, who cock a contrary route down the 
Euphrates and ſaated themſelues in Oman, n ſkirt 
of. Country extending Coaſtways from the. Ferſic 
Gulph: te che Arabian Gulph. and wha were the 


\ Ph#nicigns of the Red Sea, the hen. Uice of Iriſt 


kiſtsty: les peuples aneiens, Chinoia, lndiens, 


_ F.. Chaldeans & Ferſana Staiant freres: on voit 


5. .elaitement quik opt une origins: commune, 
4% (Mid fur ! Atlantide? pP. 44897 

Mees Cheranenſis, an: ye pi has cleared 
up this pars gf eur Hiſtory. The Bolg ox Beb, or 
Hullamii, s he, uiider the name of Aerad de- 
ſeended the Puphrates and Tigris; this he takes 
from. Armenian traditions: Acrad is the plural f 
Gund s particulas natien ſo called, originalhy 
from the: Gordiaꝶ Mauntains. Which ſeparate Ar- 


menis from Medis The ancients. namet! theſe 


mountaing/ and its inhabitants, Cor dus, Cardu, 


chi; Hop ſpread into Aﬀfyziaalong the Euphrates 


and-;Tigrls,y/#nd gave name to the Country called 


. Kurdghtangs it was: late before: they received Maho- 


henicdiin, and! were always enemies to the Mufl- 
WANs: This natisn eebliſfbed a Principality in 

the; Cuntz Lomo they alſo pegpled many ſet- 
tlements of the Chaldeas Trab, about the Naba- 
ban Fend Some Authors have thought they 
were Chaldeaps.,..\Larj: gives name to a Country. 
called- Lenyfian, betwern Khufftan,' and Kerman, 
Provinces:whlich .oxtendto:':the (Perſian Gulph. 
This E take; was formerly governed by their own 
Princes, h faid thdy wee defended from Siroet 


Son of Coſroes, who were of the an; e of the 


"Magi, 


* — 5 T8? s 
> * 
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Magi, or Fire: Worſhippers. Thus ths leatned 
| D'Herbelot {d). Fo off 17: nent) en 
The Turks call that Wehe myginot, co 
FPomns, Boli Nlaſiti, and Mirkond, in his origi 
the Moguls and Tartars, ſays, that Gas robe 
Son of Japhet was bvercoihe by Turi; and fled: 4 
the banks of the Rivet Balgar; where Gomer 


another Son of Japhet, drove him m That 


Turk: had a Son called Balgar (0). 57 
Our Fir-bolg or Fir D'Omhnann wane if called 
Fir Galton betauſe their Veſſels were . round. 
Herodotus deſcribes them of that form (d) $7 
Goh, ic e. found. Gailos Phænieibus rotundam 


ptr: 5 rs; — 99285 ger pend: dr nate; 


() 8 Lär, Zobak. e Ae Pon, 
this learned, Author: informs us, that the Parthians and W 
deſcended from Fars that the Dilemitès, Curdes, and Orienta 
Turks (or Tattars,) were deſcendeti of che Perfidtts—that ſoihe 
Arabian Authors will have the Chrdes; (wh extend rownted 
Scheherezur in Aſſyria, now called Cardifitn) to he of Arabian 
deſcent, . and being ſeated in the Moraſs of the Nabathzans, at 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris, were called Arabi- 
Agen, that is to fay, Barbarian Arabs 53 A name wr ich is ſtill 


epplicd is the rere, 
Bolg 4 Ship is dericed Belgios, the numé of ohe f 


Neptune 8 Whom'Herculet fe dd Jupicer u with 


a Carn of Stones. 
Bark. Scapha. Gr, B. AY Ihre. Glaſs Suiy-Goth.) A- 


tiqus bolt eſt, Hercufetir Scyßlo tunquam navigio vento im- 
menſa math trünfifſe. Rudbeciius Atl. T. 2. P. 2f. ad 82 
turn. Macrobii. I.. 5. C. 21. Skep, Cymba, ab AIP ** 
lere, trudere, ( OO] | 
(6) D'Herbelot. 
3 1 2 


& ( ets Avjents. 
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And hence, ſays Bochart, the name of the 
Hand Gaulon in the Ægean Sea, which Diodorus 


Siculus ſays, was inhabited by Phznicians. From 
the ſame root is the Armenian Galerim and the 
Iriſh Ghalazamh,7 a Row boat, a Ferry boat. 


The northern Scythi ſoftened this word to Iulle, 


(Scapha,) whence: Jolly boat, a term now in uſe in 


the Engliſh fleet. Yawl bas the ſame derivation. 
The deſcendants of the Fir-Galeon, are proba- 
bly, yet ſeated in that Province of Perſia called 


Ghilan, which extends along the banks of the Caſ. 
pian Sea ſrom 74 deg. long. to 576 incluſive, 


and from 35 deg. lat. to 36. The Arabs and Per- 
ſians call the Caſpian Sea, the Ghilan Sea. Some 
Oriental Geographers compriſe the Province of 


 Mazanderan, in the Province of Ghilan, making 
it include the ancient Hyrcani. The Arabs write 


it Ghilan or Silan; (g) and the Proyince of Gali. 
cia in Spain, they call Gialiani. The old Spaniſh 
name of Heryles was Goles; De Laſtonosa thinks it 
was corrupted - from Hercules: It may be derived 


from Gol, navis. See the 8 Chapter. 


The name D*Ombnan' or D'Omban is derived 
from the place they ſettled in, viz. the Province of 
Oman in Arabia; a narrow border of land on the 
Sea Coaſt, extending from the Perſie Gulph, 


along the Eaſtern Ocean, up the Red Sea : the 
_ Arabs of this diſtrict are called Omanann at this 


day; ſo thoſe of Yemen are called 2 ee in the 
plural (4). FC 18 i 5 The 


(g) D Herbelot. Gilan is alſo the name af a toy i in Ara- 
bia felix. 

+ Oman or the Sea, Coaſt of Idumza, originally belonged to 

tfamily of Sem, and was peopled by Utz; whence Idumza 
is called the land of Utz, Lamentat. C. 4. V. 21. and their 
Chief was the King of Edom, who refuſed Moſes a paſſage, 
wherefore he paſſed along the Sea Coaſt : conſequently the Se- 
mites were not in poſſeſſion of Oman at that time. The 1 

| hat 


* 


. The: Iriſh hiſtory ſays they were in poſſeſſion of 


this Country when Moſes paſſed the Red Sea, as 


we ſhall” find in the Chapter of Phenius Farſa. 
The Sea Coaſt of Oman abounds in fiſh; and lies 
convenient for trade to the Eaſt. Arrian tells us, 
its ancient inhabitants were remarkable for bon 


ſtructing Veſſels; that were /ewed (h). This cor- 


reſponds with the make of our Bolg, or Corrac, 


the Wicker-boats covered with hides: the hides 


are ſewed together with coarſe woollen rope yarn; 
a rope of a harſher ſubſtance would tear the hide: 
this is not only ſoft, but ſwells in the water wg 
fills the hole made to receive it. 

The learned traveller Mr. Niebuhr; was in 


Oman a few years ſince, and found that the people 


ſtill ſewed the planks of their boats : the Country 
„of Oman, ſays he, is bounded on the E. by 
„ the Bahr-al-Oman, the Sea of Oman, that is 
<« the Ocean; on the N. by the Perſian Gulph 


“ and on the W. and S. by vaſt deſerts—it is 


* mountainous and divided between many inde- 
pendant princes; the Inam of Oman is the 
moaſt conſiderable. This prince has four Ships 
„ of War, which in times of peace annually ſail 
„ to Kiloa and Sinsjibar for Slaves and Elephants 


< teeth and other commodities of Africa: he has 


< alſo 8 Veſſels as Guarde de co/tes. The Omanites 
% are the beſt ſailors in Arabia. The fails of 
„ ſome of his Ships are not made of matting as 


“ thoſe in Yemen, but of hempen cloth as in Eu- 
70 ae (). The Wes or Vellfls called. 2 rankis 


Or 


had ariven chem inta the more interior parts or they had retired 
from it, being a barren ſpot. | 
(h) Peripl. mar. Erythr. p. 20. | | 
(i). The artof making hempen fails, might have been lia 
chem 2 our Magogian a who were remarkable for this 
: manu- 


% 


— e 
broad in pauportide to their ; 


6 gk. and ate of 2 very particular conſtruct. 
«on; ; : the 'planks are nat nuilad, nit Jewed tagther. 
The Bęffenient, adds our author, uſe largeround 
<<. baſkets; which they call Rue, inſtead of boats 

V chey are ſmeared on the outſide witli pitch; 


| 64 they We uſeful on ſhallow water, but very in. 


*. convenient for a man nut aceuſtomed ta: them, 


8 48 by their round form, they IE to 
turn in the mid-current,*” | - | 


ee our Bolg have ſettled, they! left be- 
hind them this very extraordinary kind of Boat. 
Strabo, from Artemidorus, mentions this boat 
being uſed on the Red Sea h the Sabcez, and that 
they croſſed to Æthiopia in;navigus ex corio con- 
feclis : (I) the ſame he tells us were uſed. in Spain. 
Qur Scythians being ſeated in Oman by Phe- 
mus the Bon of Bith, Son of Magog, took on 
them the name of Phenivaice the tribe or children 
of Phenius. This province was alſo named Pan- 


chaia, in which was the River Balg or Falg. 


Omanitis quorum ſedes circa Oman amnem, qui 
Lar eſt Ptolemæi & Phalg Arabum (m). The 
<. Omanites, ſays Niebuhr, it is true, are Maho- 
cc, medans, but are eee Hereticks, and drink 
<< wine:* there ſeems to be ſome of the old Scy- 
thian blood ſtill in their veins : to which let us add, 

that the Arad or Curdes ſettled in Lar, draw 


there. __ ne e Son ban n (u) an an- 
7 1 II eitnt 


manefschepe, when - beate in Bag or de See Cole 
lectanea, No. + 
(k) Kuffa, a. panier, baſket, &c. Such are uſed at . r . 
on the River Shannon, Barrow, &c. | Eh. | 
(1) Lib. 16. ge 5 
m) Bochart. | 
(9) Siroes and Choſraes, are the Sri and Afru of che Phe- 
nian 


cient — Perka, be wis a worthipper of 8 | 
theſe and other parallel circumſtances, that ap- 
pear in the Iriſh hiſtory, will prove that the fabu- 
laus hiſtory of the ancient Perſians, Parthians and 
Armenians, (who were all Scythians) is grafted on 
the ſame ſtock with that of the Magogian Scythi- 
ans or Iriſn; was imported with them from the 
Eaſt, and is not the fabrication of the ignorant 
monks of the 8th, gth or l oth Centuries. 
The learned Gebelin in his Hiſtory of Aſſyria, | 
l that the Scythians probably. poſſeſſed 
part of Arabia, in the moſt early period: on 
H voit qu une Colonie du Caucaſe arriver a' F 
«.. Antileban, a pu en ſuivant la direction de cette 
cc chaine, arriver juſquꝰ aux montagnes de f Arabic, 
4, les peupler a une Epoque qui arbapne A à tous 
ce les calculs de philoſophes“ (n). 
There is great probability of this learned * 
ae being in the right; for the names of many 
| in Arabia ſtem to be of Scythian origin, 
for — a rough and barren country, abound- 
with rocks and ftones, in Irifh is called Aidm 
or Aidme, and hence Edom or Idumæa, might 
have been properly ſo named by them; for it does 
not appear to have received its name from Edom 


or Eſau, becaufe Moſes tells us, that ** Eſau went 


% to dwell in Mount Seir which is in Edomꝰ 


this paſſage ſeems to point out, that the Country 
was fo called before he went there; and it is not 
PRONE that NN having driven out the e | 


nian Triſh. Sru Son of Afra, Son of Gadul, Son of Niul, 7 

of Phenius, ſee p. 30. The Armenians often change. an initial 
vowel into Ch. d (A) Chaldaicum ad . Græcum; 1 & N 
Chald. (2 & t) ad J: y (ain) ad s 8 p. 3.) 

hence of Aſru, or Oſru, they formed Choſroe. : 

(o) Hiſt, d'! Aſie. p. 197. : 

| would - 


= - — . N 
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would name the Country Edom, a name that had 


been applied to him by his brother, as a reproach. 


Edom is a rocky barren Country, whence the 
name Arabia Petrea, and ſach a Country i is ex- 
preſſed in Iriſh” by Aidme or Adme; and in the 


Arabic wahd'is a deſert, widas a barren ſpot; nor 
was this Country named Seir from y. Seir 
hairy, as ſome authors have aſſerted, becauſe 
Eſau was hairy, for Moſes expreſsl ſays, theſe 
are the Sons of Seir the Horite—theſe are the 


. children of Seir in the land of Edom ; whence 
6 Reland—diQa ſunt montana Seir, de nomine Seir 


Choritac, qui ante Edomum illic habitavit (p). 
Again, Iſaac had promiſed that Eſau ſhould dwell 
in the fatneſs of the Earth and of the dew of hea- 


ven; a deſeription in no manner correſponding 


with Arabia Petre. 
According to the Iriſh ae thin Colony arriv- 


ad here Anno Mundi 3266; that is, about 738 


years before Chriſt: the Libef Lecanus ſays, this 


happened in the reign of Belgſis, who is Nabo- 


naſſar, and his ra began 747 years before Chriſt, 
and he died 714 before Chriſt; therefore theſe 


two Chronicles ſo far agree. 


This Beleſis is called by ſome Nabulaſlar, and 
by others Nanybrus. This prince beſides what 
he muſt have ſuffered and apprehended from the 
Scythians, who during his time prevailed in Aſia, 
was in imminent danger of being blaſted in his 
hopes by an invaſion from Egypt: he was ſuc- 


-ceeded by his Son Nabocolaſſar, that is, by the 


great Nebuchadnezzar of ſcripture (Y). Beleſis 


( Gen. 36. Ch. 20. V. Rel. Palaſtina V I. p. 68. 
(4) Hiſtory of the Baby lonians, 2 947. 


was allo a great n 420 predicted to Sar- 
danapalus, that he ſnhould over - throw the Medes, 
Porfiane and Babyloniaus; © who, aſſiſted by ſome 

Arabians, intended to ſubvert the Empire. Sar- 
danapalus coming to a battle with them, routed 
them with great aughter and purſued them to the 
Mountains: they fight a ſecond and a third battle, 
and Sardanapalus remains victor (r). Sir J. New. | 
ton places the Phænician ſettlement at Carthage, 

883 years before Chriſt; and, ſays he, preſently 
after they failed as far as to the ſtraights mouth 
and beyond. The Era of Nabonaſſar he places 
at 747 ; the invaſion of the ef by the hi 
thians i in 635. 

Therefore theIriſh Annalifte may be right; # and 
others ſay that another Colony of Fir D'Oman 
came in that year Cyrus took Babylon, whick 
happened according to Sir J. Newton 538 years 
before Chriſt; and he places the routing of the 
Scythians and the ſeizing of the Aſſyrian Provinces 
of Armenia, Pontus and Cappadocia, by pet en 
eres, in the year 607 before Chriſt (s). 

As our Scythians mixed with the Tyrians or 
Capainites, and became one people and ſhared 
their fate; there is great reaſon to think, that this 
is the firſt Colony that ſettled in Ireland, and that 
the great Mileſian expedition was in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of which we ſhall treat ina fub- 
ſequent Chapter. 

It is impoſſible to fix the Fea when the Pheeni- 
clans firſt diſcavered the Brittannic Illes. . 


(r) Un. Hiſt. V. 4. p. 303. 8vo. 

0 Mr. Richardſon, makes this period to be chi commence- 
ment of the Kaianian or ſecond Dynaſty of the Perſians. See 
HET? Chapter. 9 
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Now according 
was the Son of Phenius, (b) but Sir I. Newton 


| (ai Bochart after bim) attributes this 


to the Phienician Hercules, and we find the fir 
of that name in Euſebius, placed in the 73d year 
of Moſes :: there were many of that name, Varro 
counts no leſs than 40: Hercules was an honout- 
able title, given particularly to Commanders of 


Sex Expeditions; the name Aireacdal: in Iriſh, is 


fynoinmous to Mill-e/s, or the Commander of a 


Ship. (a) However, Strabo aſſures us, that the 
Phænicians traded to the Britannie Iſlands by the 
mute of Cadiz; in the time of Joſhua, — — 

ove that City was built to facilitate the Commerce 


Pr 
| of the Weſtern Ocean: hence I conceive its nam, 


viz, Cades, which in Iriſh ſignifies a "Ship; ſome- 
times written Cares: in Arabic Kades, à Ship. — 
Zatbar- aoi in Iriſſ is the Ship ue r the 
Greek name of it, Eibyrea. 
All m. ythologiſts agree that Cadia was ended | 
bye l Bon of Phenix, and according to 


abu, Phenix and Joſhua were cotemporaries. 
to Iriſh Hiſtory, Mul or Cadmi 


thinks the Pheenicians did not reach the Britannic 
es till the reign of Jchoram-: and although Eu- 
febius places the foundation of Cadiz in the time 
of Joſhua; Strabo, on the contrary, tells us, that 
Cadiz on the Spaniſh Coaſt, and all the Phænician 
Colonies on the African Coaſt, were ſubſequent to 
the Siege of Troy, and Velleius. ſupporting this 
argument, places the founding of Cadiz in the 


reign of Codrus; in ſhort * N on 
this Subject. 
(a) The Amathuſians ealled him Matic, ry is plainly 


the Hebrew on Malach, Nauta, 1 
( See Chapter 7. | 
| T be 
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* Ahe Carthaginians, though'a Colony of the Phæ· 
nicians, knew theſe iſlands very late, and were 
themfelves-the diſooverers, for Strabo aſſures us 
that the old Phænicians were ſo jealous of this 
commerce, that they kept it a profound ſecret 
from Strangers. Can we han NNN ourſelves to 
find the exact time of fuch an eftabliſt nent in any 
" Greek: or Latin Author. | 
If Himileo' the 88 nds the firſt that 
diſoovered che Britannic Iiles for his Count 
it muſt have been ſubſequent to the Siege of Tyre, 
and the Expedition of Alexander, that is, about 
300 Vears before Chriſt; and about that time Py- 
theus the Aſtronomer of Marſeilles is faid to have 
viſned them: yet we find no traces in Antiquity: - 
ofa direct trade by Sea, between the Greeks and 
the Britons: The Tin trade between | Marſeilles 
and Britain mentioned by Diodorus, muſt have 
deen carried on by Land from the Coaſt of Gaul, 
rted there from Britain, and ſo in 30 days 
arſeilles, as Strabo explains it, yet Diodorus, 

in — place, ſays, that the Merchants tranſ- 
ported frem Britain to aſp Pr when uae cy 
Was built by che Romans. Fe 
In fine, about. Eight Centuries before: Chriſt; 
ſeems to be the period when both the Boge or 
Belgæ, quitted Aſia in their different Routs, the 
Gomerians by land to Germany, Gaul, &ec- and the 
Magogians to Perſia. Nam tametſi hi populi 
(Bulgarii, Armeniacæ lingua pronunciatione Bui 
hari) non ante ſeptimum à Chrifto ſeculum in Eu- 
ropam commigrabant, quin tamen ſedes antiqui- 
tus in Sarmatia circa Volgam flumen habue- 
rint, nulla nobis in n ſubeſt dubitandi 
cauſa. (c) | 
(e) Moſes Chorenenſis p. 90. We have 8 from ad Au- 

thor that the Southern Bolgz took the name of Akrad. I 


* Ben 2 * 


„The ſettlement of the Firbolg in Oman, at FT . 
ter period than the Iriſh hiſtory pretends to, is 
mentioned by the Author of the Clironicon: ;Paſ- 


chale, who ſays, that there were Northern Scutha 


or Scythians in the Manny of Elam, Chuz, and 
Shinaar, in his time. The Perſians acknowledge 


that in old times, their Empire was for ſome years 


under the Scythian yoke. Bodies of thoſe peo- 


ple, ſays a learned author, might, in conſe- 
quence, have naturally enough e abliſhed them - 
ſelves in various parts of their new conqueſts. 
And when the Perſian. Kings recovered their in- 


dependeney, they might neither judge it neceſſary 
nor political, to depopulate their provinces, by 
driving out colonies which, by their proper ma- 
nagement, would ſoon become naturalized, and 


valuable ſubjects. (d) Arrian alſo mentions a re- 


gion called Scuthia, near the Perſian Gulph: D' 


Herbelot at the words Agrireth and Kiſbtaſb, has 


given a detail of a conqueſt of Perſia by the Scy- 


thians from the Oxus and Gihon. Kiſhtaſb Ben 
Zo or Zab, was King of Perſia and of the Family 
of the Piſhdadiens, of whom we. ſhall ſpeak in the 


next Chapter: the Perſians had another X. iſhtaſb 


Son of Lohoraſb, in whoſe time, they ſay, lived 


Zerduſht or Zoroaſtre, Legiſlator of the Ghebres 


or Worſhippers of fire: and that it was Zoroaſtre 
that obliged them to build Meſhged. or fire towers, 
and to bury in Urns; before oo time the Kings of 


Perſia were either buried i in Caves natural or artifi- 


cial,” or in the earth, and over their graves mounds. 


of Stones were made, like little hills. () 


Mr. 


(a) Richardſan's Dif. on Eaſtern Languages, p- 464. =: 
(e) D'Herbelor, p. 517. The Piſdadien of the Perſians are 


the Tuath Dadanu of the URGE, — the __ rowers 0 of Ireland' were 
the 
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Mr. Bryant differs from theſe! Authors; and 
| tics not allow the Scythians to have had any poſ- 
ſeffions in or about Gman. He obſerves chat Jo- 
5 ſe fn calls the Country Cuba. (7 5 
I have ſhewn that the Iriſſi record themſelves by 
the name of BMYNPY Atica Cuthim, or Ai- 
teach Cothi, corriipte Atacotti, by which they mean, 
ancient mariners, or Shipmen, from: dern me 
| Cutha, navis. (g) 
This was the Walt: 1 folp find; the infired 
| penman ſignified the | Cuthe hy the word Gim, 
in enumerating the Kings that made war on the 
Pentapolis, and that Tiddal was a Scythian, as 
Symmachus and Eupolemus aſſert, and was ſeated 
in Oman, where the Iriſh hiſtory place the Seythi- 
ans at a very early period, as we ſhall find in the 
Chapter of the Tuatha Dadann. And it is remark- 
able, that the words M Goi and 4719 Cuthi, are 
both uſed by the Hebrews to expreſs a foreigner. 
W Goi, homo gentilis. Sic Judzi quemvis vo- 
cant qui non eſt de populo Iſrael, maxime tamen 
Chriſtianis hoc nomen dedere. Etiam unum ho- 
minem nominant Goi contra verum lingua uſum 
& naturam vocabuli: Sic pro n Goi in Deutro- 
nom. C. 7. V. 2. in aliquibus editionibus legitur 
d Cuthi. (h) Joſephus therefore being a Jew | 
underſtood the name Goim in the literal ſenſe that 
all Jews do, and called the Scythians Cuthj, as 
the fire towers of the diſciples of Zerduſt and the forms of ber 
rial here mentioned, were practiſed 195 104 ancient Iriſh: mul- 
titudes of theſe Mounts {till remain. ie xt e 
(f) Analyſis V. J. P. 177. 1 

(g See Introduction p. 1 8. bene l chink this Chaldee 0 | 

FM. a, a Swan, a bird remarkable e and __ fail- 


ing by the erection of its wings. | — OS Fog 
( Buxtork, Lex. Chald: ad verbum u. 


Gentiles; 


ROLLS 
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Gentiles, and ſo might Acterminace FA con 
oy poſſeſſed Cutha. (i) | m_ 
Ibe Cuthæi were Perſians, i i. e. "Somthiang, Antea 
enim Cuthæi fuęrunt appellati Perſe, Apertos ve⸗ 
teres Chuthæros ſeu Perſas. —— Ae * 
687. Boch. Phal. p. 254.) 

Before we quit this hapters. we "muſt, remark 
that the Iriſh: records aſſert, there came over wit! 
the Firbolg, three families who were not of the 
Cadalian Race, via, the families of Gabhrdi who 
| ſettled in Sucea in Conacht; of Taiuſi whoſettled. i in 
Crioch o Failge, and of Gailan who. ſettled, in 
Leinſter, to which we may add that Gailan or 
Gailiun was the ancient name oy the Province, of 
Leinſter. ( 

It was not A enbabis, chat . Arab families 
ſhould mix with aur Fir bolg when ſeated in 
Oman: and theſe three: aan ee are of Ara- 
bian origin: 
SGailan, it is the Arabic name of a £ This 

Word:is allo become a proper name, particularly 
to ſuch as appeared fierce and eruel: Om Gailan, 
literally the mother of Batyrs or Demons, is the 
Kaos a tree called in Latin Ne e or 
Acacia. The Tairſi were the Celtes Ir Spain. See 
Introduction. 

(d Some authors delieve,. 3 by Cuſh anon. ee Bins Gi a 


i; meant anly the ancient Conntry of the Scythians upon the Arax- 
es. The words Cuthzi and Curha, whence ſome have derived 
Seythz and Scuth /; are the fame as. Caſh; the Chaldees general 
Ii put the T (Tau) where the Hebrews: write-S (Shin, }: and 
therefore ſay Cuth and Cut fox'Cuih.: Un. Hiſtory, V. 18. p. 
254. 8y0.— but theſe learned Authors ſurely will not fay, that 
| the Chaldees would have written C for Car/—therefore they 
retained the original name Cutha 3 and here it muſt be remarked 
that Ceas in the Iriſh language is a Skiff, and Uairceas a ſmall 
boar, ſo that Cuſh might be written for Ce. or Ceaſh, or Keaſh. 
See p. 22. Introduction. 

(k) Keating's Evgliſh Edition, fol. p. 41 


Cubas 
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ird dare a Giant; the Arabs' name Giabbar, 
hat the modern Perſians call Dio i. e. Demons, 
but in the ancient Pehlavian dialect Cari) e 1. 
ant: (Y) it alſo Hgnifies illuſtrious, magnanimeus. 
eb dab. poteſtas. If „ bir ende 


Giaber a proper name amongſt the Muſfulmans. 


Gober ions of the moſt celebrated of the Arab 
Philoſophers : there was alſo a Giaber, ſurnamed 
Shamſeddin, who was an Arab of Andaluſia in 

Spain; he wrote a poem on poetry and Grammar, 


—i(D'Herbelot.) This- name is now commenly 
pronounced Cairy i in —— but Pager on wan = 


Caibhrai. 11 ; 
Hence we may account, for the great Ami 1 


*. 


between the Arabic and Iriſh languages; and this 


mixture of the Scythian with the Chaldee and 
Arabic formed that dialect called by the'Iriſh 
Bearla-Pheni, or the Phenician dialect. As it ap- 
pears from ſeveral circumſtances in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, and from the acknowledgment of the 
Welch Antiquaries, particularly Lhuyd, that he 
Iriſh were the inhabitants of Britain, before the 
Gemerites or 'Walth 2 this may account for the 
: Scytho» Arabic words, which are to be found 
in the Engliſh language at this day, the-roots of 
Which cannot be traced in the Welch, Corniſh; or 


Armoric dialects, or in the Saxon or Norman but 


were maſt probably adopted by the Britons, on 
their mix ing with ſome of the Phoenian-Iriſh, who 
remained in Britain, when the great body were 
expelled - to Scarland, Ireland, and Mans, where 
their deſcendants Kill remain. 


The Scythæ of Omar. being the general mari- 


ners for the g:eat powers ſeated on or near the 


(1) 255 in the Perſic, is written Ce or Ke, in Triſh, as Ce- 
Burc i. Broum, that is, Bacchus, See theſe words i in D 
Herbelot. I rake the Arabic proper name Giafar to be the ſame. 
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12 Al vndiotim ꝙ the 


Red Sea, particularly the Arabiant, N 
Edomitet, Canaanites, &c. muſt have*cro £2: the 


Indian Ocean, to Ophir for Gold, Ivory, and 


Peacocks, &c. Commodities, the Scripture in- 


forms us, were brought from theſe parts. It will 


naturally reſult, that our Scythæ muſt have had 


names for theſe commodities. We ſhall prove 


they had both Scythian and, Indian names: the 


latter they could not have acquired in their own 


Country. 


The Iriſh hiſtory abounds with Anecabtel or this 


: kind; and their Seanachies, as we have ſhewn, 


worked up the traditions of the tranſactions of 


their | anceſtors in Armenia, in Parthia, Ti ouran, 


and Oman, as if they en but Fe in 


Ireland. 


I!be Iriſh hiſtory tells us, that this Iſland once 
abounded in Gold, (Afoſd or. Aphos) and that 
there was a great ſmelting houſe at a place called 
Aphoſt or Afot on the River Liphi, where Gold 
was bear vain (bearbhain) 1. e. refined: that they 


had two kinds of Gold, viz. Orbuidh (Yellow 


gold,) and Orban, (W hite gold,) and that the 
name of the Artiſt who firſt purified and wrought 


this metal was Inachadan, or the maker of Inach's. 
The paſſage is thus expreſſed in the Liber Lecanus. 


In the reign of King 1 ighearmas, (m) this prince 


civilized the people; he introduced dying of 
Cloths with purple, blue, and green, and to him is at- 
tributed the boilings or refining (bearvan) of gold 
(Aphoſ/d.)—*<* Inachadan ainm an Cearda ro bearbh 


% an der agus i Foarbhith (no Aphoſd)) irrthir 


wy An ro bearbhan. Fc ke the name ef his Re- 


(9. The Tahmuras of the Perſians 


- finer 
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' finer was. Inachadan, and he refined the Gold, 
(or Aphoſd) at Fearvi or Apbeſu, on the Eaſt Side 
hon the Laiphi, or River Liffey. + 

Here we have the word aphbo/ . * Geld; FE 
1 word unknown to any of the Celtic nations. 
We know that Ireland never did produce gold, 

conſequently: this word is exotic; but, we know, 
— Seythians inhabited the River Phaſes in 
Colchis, : — Gold did abound the River was 
therefore named from this precious metal, and 
Colchis was the Chavila of Mose 4b aurum oft, 
ſays the inſpired penman. 

Per Chauilam intelligere Calebidem, Cats the 
leartied Reland) propre dictam que Phaſin flumen 
a meridie: habet, & a ſeptentrione montes Seythi- 
cos, quos varie varii nominant.— Qui chim ſine 
præjudicio vocem T7 Cholch (unde addita ter- 
minatione is) confert cum mT Chavila, facile 
videt non adeo magnam eſſe inter has duas diffe- 
rentiam, quin longe majores admittere debeamus 

in aliis regionum & urbium nominibus, quæ aut 
ab incolis, aut ab exteris, a prima pronunciatione 
detorta ſunt Atque ita latiſſimum Scythie ſpatium 
Colchis tribuat, fic ut dicamus in ea Aurum præſ- 
tantiſhmum, | & Smaragdos & Cry/tallos- inveniri, 
quandoquidem generatim de Scythia (cujus partem 
eſſe Colchida) affirmant veteres, & aurum & reli- 
qua M,, memorata ibi W & en bd | 
dem natz fuifle. | 5 7 

(n) The word is Hebrew from 73) phaz. conſolidari; whence 5 
DMN Mouphaz, conſolidatum: quod auri optimi Epitheton eſt. 

inc Phaz, Aurum & Ouphas, nomen proprium loci. Jerem. 


X. v. 9. Alias Ophir dicitur. forſan Ophir & Auphir, ab his 
pulviſculis aureis fluminum nomen habet. Nam TDN Aphir, 


pulvis eſt. (Tomaſſin).— 


*_ 


K 2 | 24, To 


10 this learned Author's obſervations, we could 

adi the authority of many Claſſic Writers to prove 
the Phas or Phaſi (the e 2 Chren. 30. 1 5.) 
was in Sey thia, and that this part of Scythia was 
called Armenia major. Scythia includitur Phaſe 
flumine. (Juſtin. L. 2.) — dei word, ri r Tuvbiac. 
Plutarch.) Apud illos dicuntur torrentes aurum 


deferre, quod barbari excipiunt tabulis perforatis, 


& lanoſis pellibus, unde fifta eſt aurei n fas 
bula. -Strabo? Geogr. L. 10. (o 
Pbas, or, Aphos was the Seythian me for 


Gold; - this is evident, hence the name of the Ri- 


ver of Cy/chis. When theſe: Seythians deſcended 
the Euphrates, and ſettled in Sue on the Perſi · 
an Gulph, and croſſed the indian Ocean in pur- 
fuit of further diſcovenes, if they found any River 
affording Gold or Gold duſt, they would certain- 
iy give it the ſame name. Accordingly we find 
the Phas in the iſland of Taprobane, (recorded by 


Ptolemy,) and the Gold brought from thence is 


named in Seripture 79\e Azphaz. Dan. C. 10. V. 
5. Cantic F. V. 11. the word is tranſlated-Qbri- 
zum by Montanus and others. Tuob or Tuap in 

Iriſh and Tapb in Arabic, ſignifies the banks of a 


River, (p) che Sea Shore. Orban is a ſpecies of 


Gold in iriſh; Tavperb4n will expreſs the banks or 
Shore producing Gold, and probably is the mean - 


ing of Taprobane : Bear vain, we have ſeen, is Iriſn 
for refined Gold, B and P are commutable Let- 


ters, Pearvain may alſo be the Y Paryain of the 
Scriptures, 2 Chron. 3- V. 6. where it is written 


(0) Terra Gog vel Magog erit Scythiæ pars cirea ſr 
quam Colchi & Armem. Bochart. Here then 1 1s euveliphd the 
Story of the Golden Fleece. 

Ip) Ar gac aon taobh na Banna. Upon the Banks of "a 


Parvaim 


— 


Paruaim (d) i. e. PETR & Phenicia flexione Par- 
vein; (Bochart.) which ſome have idly imagined 
was Perus in the new world. 

Some of theſe Colchi ſettled in India, betten 
Calcutta and the Promontary of Cery; the Country 
is now called Cochin. Colchi Canancina (Caſtal). 
Al Cochin urb. & Empor: Indiæ citer. in Ora urbs 
Regia ſub Luſitanis inter Calecutum ad Bor. 19. 
& Cory proment. ad Auſtr. 36. L. (Artian. Pto- 
lemy.) See Ferrarius.— They were great Voya- 
gers, ſay the Iriſh Records. Mor un muirriuch 
im \trath- tonn i. e. they trafficked much by Sea. 
(Laker Lecanus, p. 18.) 

From Taprobane, they brought Aoboſd Gold 
de im or Sim Silver, N, or Cearb Arab. 
 Gburh, They brought alſo Deudan Boirre, or Den- 
dan File, Elephants Teeth or Ivory, in Arabic 
Dundana Fil. The proper name of an Elephant 
in Iriſh is Fil, i. e. the Sagacious. Boir or Bairr 
is a word they muſt have learned from the Indi- 
ans. Elephants are not Animals of the cold C- 
mates, therefore they could not have a Scythian 
name for them. Barro, Elephas Indic ita dicitur, 
teſte Hodoro. (Reland de veteri lingua Indica. p. 
211-) Bochart derives this name from ν Baar, 


a fool, homine culto & brute, quod etymon minime 


convenit Elephantibus, quorum ingenium celebratur, 
ſays Reland. Ut enim alia praeteream tutiffime 
 xymon nominis inde ducitur unde res ipſae ortae 
ſunt. Apud Indos Voce Barre vocatur, unde & 


2 vo ejus barritus dicitur, barritus pro ſono ejus 


& ni fallor, Eur. (Reland de Ophir. p. 182.) 
Me are told by the Greek hiſtorian, that Gold 
was firſt wrought by Indus a King of Scythia : In- 


" "WP Et texit Domum & Aurum Aurum D Parvaim. 


dus 
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dus may be a corruption of our Artiſt's | name In- 

achadan: the word implies a maker of Inach's, by 
which I underſtand Py Anak or Enak, _ thing : 
made of Gold. 

Biſhop Cumberland in his Saii/boldths p. 267. 

Yroves Pofidon or Neptune to have been the grand- 
child of Nereus or Japhet, and from Apollodorus, 
he proves Po/idon or Oceanus to have been the Father 
of Inachus. And it is no wonder, ſays he, that 
the title of Inachus ſhould have been — to ſeveral 
men, becauſe I believe it is derived from pqy Anak, 

i. e. Torquatus, @ man that wore a Chain of gold as 
a badge of honour : The Anakims in Phænicia long 
after were called ſo on the ſame Account.” The 
learned Biſhophas miſtaken the wearer of the Gol- 
den Chain, for the fabricator of it; Anach in 
Iriſh ſignifies a Merchant or one that trades! in Gold 
&. or manufactures it. 

Our Scythians being Merchants, 45 dase in 
Gold duſt, &c. muſt have had the knowledge of 
Loetters and of Fi igures; by their trafficking with 

the Indians, they probably learned the Indian Nu- 
merals, ſuppoſed to have been brought by the 
Arabs into India, and fo to Spain. A plate of the 
Iriſh Numerical Figures, compared with the Indi- 
an, was given in the Collectanea, No. XII. 
| if all theſe proofs are-not ſufficient to convince 

the readers of the truth of this very extraordinary 
hiſtory of the ancient Iriſh, and of the great im- 
- portance of their ancient Records, in the general 
hiſtory of the Weſtern World, 1 confeſs, I know 
not what can be fatisfaQtory to ſuch Readers. 


CHAP. 


Ancient Hiſtory of Ireland. TT 
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IRE Tuatha Dadann, ſays Keating, were Ihe 
poſterity of thoſe who followed the third Son 
of Numad out of Ireland, (Eirin) when the Fo- 
moraigh (Giants) had uſurped the Kingdom, and 
enſlaved the inhabitants. This people rather thlan 
bear the heavy oppreſſions of thoſe Pyrates left the 
Hand under the command of Jarbaniel Faidh, a 
Son of Numad and fled, ſome to Bæotia, — 
others to Athens, and ſettled near Thebes: but 
the trueſt account is, that they landed in Achaia. 
Here the Tuatha Dadann learned the Art of Ne- 
cromancy and Enchantment, and became ſd ex- 
pert in Magical knowledge, that when the City of 


Athens was invaded by the Aſſyrians, theſe Sor- 


ceGrers, by their diabolical Charms, revived the dead 

bodies of the Athenians, and brought them next 
day into the field, which ſorely vexed the i- 
ans. The force of their Enchantment being de- 
ſtroyed by the Skill of an Aſſyrian Druid, they 
fled, wandering from place to place till they came 
to Norway and Denmark, where they were much 
admired for their {kill in Magick. 

Their principal commander was Nuadbab Argi.. 
odlamb. The Danes being a very barbarous and 
illiterate Nation, entertained ſuch a regard for 
theſe Strangers, that they gave them four Cities 
to inhabit, where _ erected e, The 

names 


names of theſe Cities were 1 Gorias, "Rinn;- 
as, and Murias. Morfhios taught in Falias, Ari- 


as in Finnias, Erus in Gorias, and Semias in Mu- 


riat. 
They removed from omen and Denmark, and 
ſettled mothe North of Scotland, near Dobar and 
Jar-dobhar. From the four Cities of N , 
they brought four great Curioſities. 
The firſt was the Leug Fail, or Lid Fell - this 


| Stone was poſſeſſed of a wonderful Virtue, for. it 


would make a ſtrange noiſe, whenever a Monarch 


of Ireland was crowned upon it. It was called the 


Fatal Stone, and gave the name of Inis Fail to 
Ireland, that is, che Iſland of Deſtiny. In whate- 
ver Country this Stone ſhould be min md; a 
Prince of the Scythian Race ſhould Gy 


| govern. according to UE Vere. 


Cineadi: Scuit Seer an fine, munab bag an 
thaiſdine 


5 abbligid an Leng fail, dlighid faithios ; do 


| ghabhail, 


| or, as Hedor 33 has tranſlated. 


Ni fallat ng Scoti quocunque locatum : 
lanenibht lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


iz Farous the great having ſubdued Seed ſent 


| for this Stone, and received the Crown of Heot- 


land upon it: it was preſerved with great venera- 
tion in the Abby of Scone, till Edward the firſt of 

England, carried it away by violence, and placed 
it under the Coronation Chair in Weſtminſter 


7; 


The 


»* 


Anbot Egner of Ban. 


Abe Gena Curioſity was 2 Sword; Wie third 
was a Spear, and the fourth, the Coire: an Daghaa 
or the Caldren of Daghda. 


eee Bundes m Sosse d bees Nails 
| Scotland, and then removed to Ireland. When 


they came upon the Coaſt, they formed a miſt 
about them for three days, and in this undiſeerned 


manner they marched thro? the Country, without 
being diſcovered by the Fir D'Omanann, tilk they 


came to a ain called Shabh an larain, when 


they challenged the King of Ireland, (Eirinn) ei- 


ther to deliver up the Kingdom or to come to battle, 
This audacious fummons cauſed the Monarch to 
march againſt them, but the Fir D'Omnann una- 
ble to withſtand the Enchantments of their Ene- 
mies were defeated with the loſs of ten thouſand 
men. This contention laſted thirty. years, for ſo 
many the Poets reckon, between the battle of 
South Muigh, Tuireadh, and that of North Muigh 
Tuireadh. (r) 


Some derive the name ain e e of 


Db, Daughter of Deal Caoith, Son of Eala- 
thon, Son of Neid : the names obs theſe brothers 
were Brian, Juchor and Juchorba. This Colony 
were called Tuatha Dadann or Dedann, as they 


were the poſterity of the three Sons of Dadan, 


who were ſo expert in the black art, and the myſ. 
tery of Charms and Enchantments, that the inha- 
bitants diſtinguiſhed them by the name of Gods, 
as appears from an old poem, wherein theſe three 
brothers are ſtiled Gods. 

Others. derive the name PE . uatha 2 Lord, 
Dee Gods and Danan Poets, for they chiefly ap- 


(it) The Towers of the Magi. 
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plied een to the ſtudy of poetry, aud the 


Art of compoſing verſes. Among them were wo- 

men called Ban- tuatha. Their gods were Cuill, 

Ceacht and Grian; their Goddeſſes were Badhbha, 
Macha and Moriogan' ; the firſt was the wife of 

Cuill or Macuill, the ſecond of Ceacht or Maceacht, 

and the third of Grian or Magreine. 

There was alſo a God Mananan or Mann, wo 
was called Oirbhſion or Oirmſion, from whom 
Lough Oirmhſion. 5 

I he leader of this Colony in all their bre was 
| Nuadah, (Nuadhat or Nuadhar) Airgiod. lambh, 

that 1s, "Naadhar of the Silver-hand, and they poſ- 

ſeſſed the ſovereignty of Ireland, the ſpace; of 197 
Years. Daghda was one of their Kings, he deſ- 
cended from Far-bamel-faidh, the Son of Numad. 

©  Luighaidh-lambfada or Luighhaidh the long 
handed was another of their Kings. This Prince 
firſt ordained the aſſembly of Tailtean in honour of 
| Tailte the Daughter of Magh-mor King .of Spain, 
and he appointed Bras-combrac, i. e. Tilts and 

Tournaments (s) as a tribute to her memory. And 
they were obſerved on the firſt day of Auguſt, a 
day which is ſtill diſtinguiſned by the name of 
| Lug h-naſa from this Lughaidh. (G) 

Bebe or Breaſal ſucceeded N uadhar Airgiod 
lamh. 

Thus Keating, to which his Engliſh Tranſlator 
has added the Genealogy of the principal Nobility 
of the Tuatha Dadann, and an Account of their 
Kings, from other MSS. which he has entirely 
miſrepreſented, except one circumſtance, and that 
is, that Nuadhat or Nuadhar fought two battles 


(s) Arab. braz.- a Duel. 
| at 


c freland. = 5 


at Moight Tuirreadh, and routed the Firbolgs ; ; 
in the firſt he had bis hand cut n 1255 ene 
| An: the laſt he loſt Us bead. 


41588 Hi . 
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This Saher is viplete with Oriental as 
Jobs! ſtrangely perverted by Keating : It proves 
that the Magogians were ſeated in or about Oman, 
(as in the preceding Chapter,) and is a demonſtra- 
tion that the ancient hiſtory of Ireland could not 
have been the work of an Iriſh Monk, as it was 
impoſſible, he could have been ſo well acquainted 
with Aſiatic hiſtory: and every impartial Reader 
muſt be of that opinion, by the time he has peru- 
ſed this Chapter. 

The Reim Riogra, or Royal Kaledidar of Ire- 
land informs us, that this Colony was of the fami- 
ly of Cuſb the Son by Ham, as in 17 following | 
table. 


I Miah; ee ee Lene 
2 Cham, 13g3 Galam, 
3 Cuſh, 14 Liburn, 
4 Fedel, , 15 Bloſſt, 

„ 16 Ciolcadh, 
5 Bphice, 17 Ned, 

7 Uccat, 18 Eathlam, 
3 Sadhal, | 19 Breas. 

9 Siopuirneach, „5 

10 Sdarn fiacla, 

11 Mercell, 


Mn 
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{That the Father was of tlie race of (the Fom- 


bined and the Mother a "Tuatha Dadann, (d*fine 


fomora doſomh de thaoibh a Athor, agus do Tua- 
thabh Dadann a mhathar,) by name Ere daughter 
of Dealbaoith; and that this Colony came to Ireland 
705 years before the birth of Chriſt, or in the year 
of the World 3303 (t). 

From Bochart we collect that Dedan Son of 
Rbegma, Son of Chus, ſettled in or about Oman: 
Nhegma urbs & ſinus Arabiæ in Mari Perſico, 


in codem littore prope: Rhegmam ad orientem fuit 


urbs Dedan, hodie Daden, medio fere ſpatio inter 
fretum Baſoræ, id eſt, oſtium Maris Perſicti, & 
Omanorum fluvium Om, qui Lar eſt Ptolemæi & 
(Palg vel) Phalg Geographi Nubienſis. Ab hac 
urbe, Daden dicitur Etiam vicina regio Odoarda 
Barboza in deſcriptione Ormuz; avanti nella dern 
cgn 6 un alira terra nominata Dadeve (vu) © 
The Reader muſt obſerve. that there was ano- 
ther Dedan, deſcended of Abraham, who ſettled 
at Dedan in Idumæa on the Mediterranean, of 
whom the prophet Jeremiah ſpeaks, C. 25. V. 23 
and 49. V. 8. and Ezekiel mentions both Deda- 
danim in the 27 Ch. Our Dadannites were thoſe 


that carried the Ivory and Ebony to Tyre: com- 


modities that could only be had by their traffick 


with India, and with Tarteſs in Spain. 


It is ſurpriſing that all the modern Iriſh Hiſtori- 
ans have neglected to collect the names of the 
Pagan deities: much hiſtorical information might 
be obtained from ſuch a work. Their hiſtory in- 
forms us that they mixed and embadied with the 
Chaldeans or Dadanites, conſequently that Colony 


(t) Fomhaire that is of the City of Fomm, a ſettlement of he 
Dadanim on the Tigris. * 
(u) Bochart, Phab. Ch. 6. 
| intro- 


y ¶ Ireland. 157 


introduced their owti/mode of worſhip : Ihe Brah- 
mans of India are ſuppoſed by Monſ. Bailly: tohave 
been originally of Chaldza : (v) The I ibetans are 
aſſerted, by Father Georgius WhO lived amongſt 
them many years, to have been originally 
ans, and to have; adopted the Chaldzan deities; 
Theſe afſertions are verified in great meaſure 
Iriſh Hiſtory: In an iriſh MSS. of the Seabright 
Collection, is a liſt of the ſubaltern deities of the 
Tuatha-Dadann. The paſſage runs thus. 
As iat ſo ſtos Maithe Tuatha Dadann, i. * 
follows a Liſt of the Maithe of the Tuatha Do- 


dann, v1z. 


Mogh Nuadhat, Airgiod lamh, 1 
Lug 0 11 5 i. e. Luan. a 2 why 


- ER 
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Rreick, uaine, 5 . N 
W's mor, Aongas bude „wer 
Carmad milbheoi, ſons of Hat "Ra 
Phearaman Son of , for 
Falemhar brogha na Boine, Saas re 
Asod, Faduir, wir 3 CR d 
Seacchſa craob dearrg, axis Trom abb, | 
Dolph dead ſholas,' Sq fa 
” Nbartach Son of Naatha," * 
4 Fi, Son of eee „„ 
Ilbreac Easa Ruid. ee 


Vilimid 2 8 (00 many Demons, 
Don 


00 The ahmt fiudy the Chaldzan language, "ll cher. 
doch on Phyſick are written in that langue. (Letter from 
Benares co Mr. Holles). 

() Uilimid Sidh. Many e they are enumerated in 
the MSS. which we refer to the Chapter on Religion. Tz 


Sad Demon. 1725 Caſdai Chaldæus, TOY: nam divinandi 
: artes 


a—_ 
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Don Oiugh. Don Crot, Don Dabhae, Draof 
or Prieſts, . 

The Children of Cuill, - Ceacht arid} Gelen 
Clann Tuireann mie reann. i. e. Ts, Jarca, 
Jurcatha, 2 RH F. {18 

N. B. As Uar Sa! ainm - Brian 1 mac Tuirrion, 
agus tolomad eile nach airmhthear ſunnta, i. e. 
Cull, Ceacht and Grian were the Clann of little 
' Tourane and their deſcendants Dar,  Iurca, Iurca- 
tha, and from Lar deſcended Brian who was 
named the ee, 3 and e aner not vere 


| enumerated (x). L014 40 e 


: REMARKS 1 
e or Turqueſtan, thei Country of the Ori- 


ental Turks, an-ancient and martial people, who, 
under the name of Getes, Moguls, Tartars &c. 
have at different times, poured in great, numbers 
into the more Weftern and Southern Kingdoms. 
Theſe are the Scytbians of our ancient hit tories, 
who invaded Perſia. and the Kingdom of the 
Medes, but our beſt hiſtorians are apt to 'confound 
them with the Scythians of the North, ir . 


Jones, Peſcr. of Aſia), 


artes profitebantur Caſdaim, i. e. Chaldal. | Ba. erat tötius er 
tis jactantia, ut Divinos ſe profiterentur. F orſan a Re Quaſi & 
Sad Dæmon; quaſi Dzmones & Divini. (T. omaffin). I think 
from 75 Ke or Ce illuſtris & Sad. dee & explained before. 
Scytho-Scandics Seid Ars magica: Seidmadur, Magus. 
( xð) The Mahomedans borrowed the names of their Genji or 
Angels of the Jews ; and both Jews and Chaldzans learned the 
names and offices of thoſe beings from the Perſians or ancient 
Scythians, as they themſelves confeſs in Talmud Hieros in Roſh- 
haſhana. See alſo Sales All Koran, Prel: diſe. p. 72. but the 
Catalogue of Genii given us by the Tuatha Dadanns of which 
we ſhall treat more at large in the eee ann to be par- 


ticular to them and to rag | an prog 
Touran 


| Antiint »Hiftory of db q 59 : 


Touran is ſaid to be ſo named from Tur the 
Son of Feridum: D*Herbelot' has confuted that 
opinion, but has not given us any other derivati- 
on. I am of opinion, that on the diviſion of this 
great Empire, the Northern part, beyond the 
Oxus, was called Tua-Ran, or the Northern 


Divifion : and here dwelt the original Perſians or 
Southern Scythians. The Perfian Hiſtory ſhews 


they always laid claim to Iran or Tar-ran the Welſ- 
tern Diviſion : theſe are Iriſn names. Afraſiab, 
King of Touran, twice invaded and poſſeſſed Per. 
ſia: it is allowed his name implies Phars-ab, the 
father of the Perſians. - Sir Wm. Jones thinks it 
was a common name for the Kings of Afiatick 
Tartary, as the Grand father of Cyrus, whom we 


commonly call Aſtyages, bore the ſame name. 
The family of Othman, who now reign at Con- 
ſtantinople, are willing to be reputed deſcends 


ants of this King of Touran and are flattered with 
the Epithet of Afraſiab Jah or powerful as Afraſiab. 
(Jones's Perſia, p. 44). In fine they are the de- 


ſcendants of our Iriſh Phenius Pharſa, of whom 


in the proper place. Sir Wm. Jones places the 


laſt Afraſiab at 667 before Chriſt.” 


The Touranians in our Iriſh hiſtory, are fre 
quently called Frange or Farange. The Arabs 


always call theſe people Farangah, the Englith 


tranſlation of Keating in his uſual ſtile, will have 


this to be France. It is to be remarked that the 


Tyrrhene Sea, in the Iriſh hiſtory is called Tou- 
ran: and that Hyginus makes Tyrrhenus the Son 


of Hercules, and Etruria his County: this ſeems 
1 88 our Iriſh hiſtory (Hygin. fab. 74. +. 


The 
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The word Maitbe implies here, ſor 
perexcellent, beyond the reach of mortals: it i 
Arabic Majed, ſuperavit aliam gloria, & tanquam | 


nomen honos, decus gencris a majoribus ad pob- 


tæeros tranſmiſſum: Mel, Miza Id 9} Heſych. ' Muh, 
magnum Perſ. Motha, Brahmanes Mhatatu aut 
Maths magnum materiem: optio A NOR | 
male. ES. 
| h Nuadhat Airgid nb PIR 
TO vw of the Silver hand or Gold hand: in ano. 
_ ther place we have proved this to be Zorduſt the 
firſt — Zoroaſter), whoſe Perſian name ſig nifics 
Gold or ſilver hand.—his doctrine extended over 
all India. Maximam ſuperſtionum partem, quae 
Indos, Sinas, & vicinos popules a ſeculis multis 
occecatos tenent ex doctrina Loroaſtrez originem 


ducere. (Euſeb. Renaudot. in THE. Fatr. en 3 


_— As Lugh — Lamhihada, that i is. Lin the tal 
Lama: at is ſometimes written Luamh and in the 
Lexicons tranſlated an Abbot. The office of La- 
ma was common to all the Southern Scythiang,— 

Lo-abyſli,, Tibetanorum Papa. thiop Lyhik ſeu 
| 1 more Tibetanorum Lou, eſt Lo, Preſbyter, 
Sacerdos, Princeps, Summus. Lamam ita ha- 
beas ſupremum Chatayæ, qui ſedem Lhaſſæ obti- 
nuit, (T. p. 689) (y). Ms e Tibe- 
tanetum Pontifex maximus (id). 

„ Eocad ill dathac Dagh-daa; i. e. Dia Teib- 
i oh Dagh ande) the God of Nature, the Zocad 


mY * . 550 — — ſtands for the Alphaberum . 
publiſhed at Rome, A. D. 1762. by Father Auguſt. Anton. 
Georgius. 123 
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(ie. Penis ſanctus) of many colours. Date Tibe- 
tTanprum neſcio quem patrem Bavani fingunt; quo 
tempore vocabatuĩ dati. Quod quanta impietate 
Indi effutiant, ſatis admirari nequeo nam, ſi ea 
mater eſt: Iſuren omnĩumque Deorum & ab Ente 
fupremo, ut illi ſolemnitur profitentur, «lows edi- 
t eſt; unde in ſcenam venit novus iſte Dace, 
a ſilia impius ob eam cauſam appellatus, quòd 
ſripſam à cultu Iuren ad Viſnu honorandum ad- 
dugere aliquande ſtuduerit? Dab no habent etiam 
Tibetani, eumque principem & caput loci Docam 
ſuper acra poſiti ĩnterpretantur. Les Indiens ont 
le Lingam qui ajoute encore quelque choſe à Vin 
famie du Phallus des Egyptiens & des Grees : ils 
adorent le faux dieu [ur ſous cette figure. mon- 
ſtreuſt & obſcene, qu ils expoſent dans les tem- 
ples, & qu'ils expoſent en proceſſion | inſultant 
dune manicre horrible à la pudeur & A la credulite 
de la populacc, (La 8 p- 431). Paſupati 
| vocant Nepallenſas Phallum ſeu Lingam, quadri- 
2 flavi, rubri, viridis, albique coloris: (T. 
15. hence che epithet! iHdathac, iᷣ; c. many colour- 
ed: —he is called Dia Teibith, Chaldee TN Ta- 
baith/ Arab. Tubeat; i. e. Natura. N AANS: 
4. From Dagh-daa proceeded. Phrech uaine, | 
65 ſettled Limen: | Egypt, Brechi or Brehi bi- 
tumen: Heron. Din & adus denen lla, & per 
eipſa ad 


1 


3 ut; Fam pre 
{ereamn,. FR 0 | 9 — intellexerunt, erit Bre- 
ſeu Breham & per eraſin coaleſcente E in A 
Beigmic<-g6" N Brica, pullities, 'fxcundatio, 
| A mundum Fe Cabbalitordim, TR 
Ae * us 
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dus materialis (T. 10%. Sic enim Brahma ebul- 

litionis, effloreſcentiæ & creationis materialis fpiri- 

tum principem, ſive potentem ſonat & certe vox 
Brechi vel Brehi tria illa percommoda notat (id). 
And from him proceeded Bud-dearrg. think 
dearrg is a contraction of Darrioga, Rex Supre- 
mus, which correfponds with the Chaldean 1 
Darag, Dux, an Epithet given to Budya; Spar- 
thebœ filius, qui regnavit Indiis tertius poſt Bac- 
chum, Arrian. Rer. Ind. p. 173 (T. io4) = z). 
F. Scacchſa Craob dearrg. In Indiis Lacæ re- 
ligio per omnes fere earum regionum populos la- 
tiſſimè funditur; tempus quo Xaca vixerit, incer- 
tum eſt, plures ſunt ex; Europceis ſcriptorihus, qui 
floruiſſe velint Salomone in Judæa regnante; non 
idem eſt et Kaca novus, i. e. Apollonius Tyane- 
us, qui floruit A. D. 60. (T. 161). Kacam cun- 
dem eſſe ac Buddum, La Crozius aliique non du- 
bitant. Nacæ nominis origo à Saca Babiloniorum 
& Perſarum numine repetendo. Tibetanorum 
litera ſcribitur Sachia, quod. ĩdem eſt: cum Sechia 
Sinenſium (T. 21). Les Japonois le diſent ori- 
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FTT OWLS ANT TIS A. Fab kh 7-64 . 
z) Le Xaca des Japonais, le Sommona - rhutana du Pegu, 
le Sommona-kodam de Siam, le Butta des Indiens, ne ſont qu'un 

ſeul & meme perſonnage, regards ici comme un Dieu, là comme 
un legiſlatent fi Jai bien prouve que Butta, Thoth & Mercure 
ne ſont d e - que la meme inventeur des Sciences & des 
arts: ils enſuiyra que toutes les nations del Aſie, anciennes & mo- 
derne; nõnt eu la philoſophie & pour la religion, qu un ſeul & 
meme legiſlateur place a leur: origine. Alors je dirai que ce 
legiſlateur unique n'a pu aller partout dans PAſie, ni en meme 
tems parceque ſans doute, il avait pas dailes; ni ſucceſfive- 
ment parce que la vie d'un homme ne ſufirait pas aux voyages. 
L'exiftence de ce pruple anterieur eſt prouvee par le tableau 
qui moffre que dex | debris, Astronomie oublièe, philoſophie 
meélèe 4. des abſurdites, phyſique degeneres en fables, religion 
Epuree, © mais cachée ſous une idolatrie groſſiere. (M. Ballly. 

p. 200). | i . | 

- ginaire 
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ginaire du /pats;” od il eſt ador? ſous le nom de 
Budbu, & de Sommona- cadam & le font naitre pen- 


dant le regne dun Empereur de la Chine, qui vi- 


voit environ mille ans avant I. C. Barner. & Maſ- 
char. de Rel. Japon. T. V. p. 12). Foe, Fo aut 
Xachia Sinenſium Deum, tempore quo Solomon rex 
in Paleſtina imperabat (T. 45). Scia-chia illud 
eſſe & ſcribi a Tibetanis (id). the termination” ſa 
or ſo, has the ſame meaning in Iriſh and Tibetan, 
viz. great, magnificent, to augment, to increaſe. 


The epithet of Craob dearrg is alſo Tibetan, viz. 


Curbe, Curve & Curphi Buddiſtarum aut Tibetan- 
orum, eſt Corbicius et corruptè Cubricus, no- 
men Manes. Ea tribuitur primo humani generis 
gubernatori Regi Principi, Regi honoris Feen, 
ſplendidam. ac e e ſignificat (I). 

The wife of Seacchſa was Trom: ſhe is ſaid alſo 
to be the wife of Dagh. Trom in Iriſh ſignifies 
pregnant, heavy, and hence Trom-mathar à Ma- 
tron. © Trom is here compounded of Tra and Am. 
Geminam ducit uxorem Xaca,- viz.  Tra-zimo 
& Sa-zana ; addenda eſt tertia Ri-tha-kbje. Tra- 


zimo mihi equidem aliud non eſt quam pariens, 


aut mittens vita mater, Drak Tibet: Drek Syr. 
gignere & parere (T. 34. 718).—hence our Fro- 
mather—Quzre, do not theſe names explain the 
Inſcription found in 8685 that has ſo Js 
n the learned Selden * 


' DEABVS MATRIBYS, 
'TRAMAI. VEX. CERMA. 
* R D. PRO-SALVTE | 
XN. Fs. I. M. 0 


Quid fibi Jar Tram; ne hariolari quidem au- 
ſus ſum; Atqui fi Aſtarte Deum fugrit Mater, 
z ä Aſtartæ 


5 ut ſint 2 Marrs pere (in Diie is Syris | 
At ae Aſtar oth). 
8 N. B. Cearmad is ai ä noame-for. p ESA AR 
To it may be Tramai Uzxar Cermadi ho ſeems 
to be peculiarly called upon in this Bs As Pre- 
ding over the Dem Matres. 
6. Phearaman, Son of Budh.-dearrg- Fihip was 
Pagan the founder of the Bramins: Jai remar- 
què que les-Brames aimaient à etre appelles Para- 
manes, par reſpect pour la memoire de leur An- 
eeſtres qui portoiĩent ce nom, (Mon. Bailly, Lett. 
ſur les Sciences, p. 202). Pauſanias nous dit, 
que Mercure, le meme que Butta ou Budda uns 
des fondateurs de la doctrine des Paramenes ou 
Brames, eſt appelle Parammon (Gebelin Hiſt. du 
Calendrier Pref. p. 14). | 
7. Dolph dead ſholas: Dolph with the ſhining 
-teeth. (a). This is the Salambus of the. Babylo- 
. Mans, N Adir-daga of the Aſſyrians, -eadem 
quæ & Derceto Dea Syria & Heliapolitana. 
-evacger Delepheat, quaſi maris ſpumam aiunt, 
teſte Hefychio, Venerem «'qpo5{rvv'vocari. Venus 
e Maris Spuma Delephat: Ægyptiis Delphav aut 
Delphat, Oxyrinchus piſcis (T. 124).—Eam ipſam 
.effe Derceto & Salambo. Ecce Pi- delphav plur. 
num. me quoque tacente, prodit apertè Grae- 
eum Texrper in Sin 4 & ex Arabico interprete 
Salaba per Epenth -pe Salamba, Oxyrinchum 
apud Zgypt.—Quz vox fi a Græcis ad nativam 
dialectum transferatur, habebimus continuo Oſci- 
rinſoi, Oſiridis Simum, d uli ia, In ſcilicet vi Oſiri- 
dis fluvida, eaque ignea tumidam. Narrant enim 
Egyptii, ut eſt in Oedip. Kirch. T. 1. p. 35. 
(a) The fiſh called Dolph. ee ee is | tranſlated 7 
dale, our r "word; * to che . 1005 


Ory- | 


155 


Alen Hytery of Irvland. 


bars dee garen, Oftvidis a T 
prejectum, dt mirum non it 


— — hunc A Kane 'tantopere venerari 
3 (T. 124) — hence from the Dolph-deatd 
| Sholas, is formed the above moſt: ridictits 8. alle... 


gory ; a proof of the Southern Scythians h. in; 
been that ancient people of Afia ſpoken of 


Monſ. Bailly: Cet ancien peuple a eu des Sciences | 


perfeckionces, une philolophie' ſublime & fage'y 
and this again is exemplified, by al theſe names 
turning to one and the ſame meaning in the Irifhi 
language. The God of Nature, the Genitaliaz 

and che Semen, the ſignification of Budd, Seagh- 
fa, &c, &e. Nam Ti-Sumani Zgyptu Genitalia 
vocant & Sumonas Mentaferum, i. e. Semen Apols 
inis, aut Mentham 2% Y 57 eee 
ac genituram Ammonis, (T. 156). 

Our account of the ws —— nb A 
ſhort liſt of- miraculous things imported to Ireland 
by the Tuatha Dadann, which 1 require” forme 


explanation, before we proceed—the words: are, 


Tugſat feoid: jongontaca inghnathacha leo, i. e. 


they brought with n h uſual wonderful cus 


rioſities vis. ee le 3 
1. An Letg fail. 1. an icht Ceoiadeadh; 
that is, the Stone of the Cheſdim, or: of Enchant- 
ment, which always declared the true monarch 
and nin all controverſy. | 


RAR 


This is che Meiſcith c or Onele deſcribed i in 1 
13th No. of the Collectanea. The Iriſh Antiqua- 
ries have 25 this Stone, with another, 


ſacred: to t » — only; the Meiſcith belong: 


1666/0 ꝙ30⁶ͤ l Nudication f b. 


ed to tlie Chaldeans, the other Stone 1s peenliar to 
Japhet's race, and is common with the Turks and 


Tartars. It is called Carrig am Atbar or the Stone 


of the Father. This fabulous Stone is well known 
in the Eaſt, an account of it is to be met with in 
D* Herbelot, p- 890. extracted from Oriental Au- 
thors. Before Japhet ſeparated from Noah, 
ay they, the Patriarch beſtowed to his Son bis 
bleſſing, and a moſt valuable Stone on which was 
engraved the great name of God, and inſtructed 


him at the ſame time, that in this myſterious 


name, was comprized all that was eſſential in Re- 
ligion and in divine worſhip. This Stone the 
Arabs call Hag'r al mathar, that is, the Stone of 
rain, à name. corrupted from Carig am Atbar. 
The Moguls name it Groudehthaſh, (i. e, Scod a 
Tagſac, in Iriſh, the Chieftan' Stone 3) the Perſi- 
ans call it Soli i. E che Stone. It had che pow- 
er of producing rain or fair weather, as Japhet 
ſa agretable to his wiſhes, and though by length 
of time, it has been conſumed or loſt, the Tartars 
or Oriental Turks have ſtones in Which they ſay, 
thore is the ſame yirtũe as the Original had. And 
the moſt ſuperſtitious amongſt them tell you, 
tat they have been reproduced and multiplied by 

a kind of generation from 15 furl. e _ 99 — 


ah wt K Kr his Son.“ | 9 5 Ji 

[b) The old 3 3 the ward am Athar into Mar- 
tialis and Manalis ; hence the Lapis Manalis, vel Lapis Marti- 
alis, kept in the temple of Mars at Rome, without the Porta Ca- 
pena. In-Droughts the old Roman uſed to carry in prodeſſion 
this Lapis Martialis to procure rain. The Romiſh Church con- 
verted this corrupted Martialis into a good Saint, and the Baton 
of St. Martial in the Cæuennes, has now the ſame rain producing 
5 The Catholic Woman Calendar i is Jo ood a Comment 
7 on 
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Alt isl evident from the above extracts, that the 
Arabs have made the ſame confuſion as the mo- 
dern Iriſn; miſtaking the Leach Fail. of the Iriſh 
andthe Lak Fail of th the Perſians, for the Carig am 
Athar'; The Cloch na Soincana is confounded with 
the :Cloch na Cineambna ;  the., firſt2 ſignifies. the 
Maiſheac or Meiſcith, the Du of the Jews, 
forbidden Levit.- 12670 I the ſecond, Japhets 
gu weather Stane. ang; the third,the Stone of 
* ny. H e eic 
2. The u of Nuadher- of the glue hand ; 
agu ni gabhtha Cath fris, which. was newer aieg 
— i. e. the Sword af Zerduſt the firſt. 
Coire an Daghda. nach teigheagh; damb. 4 
3 uadha : the Coirr, Knot or twiſted Girdle 
of Daghda, which he conſtantly wore. They 
fought the battle of Muighe tuiteadh, (of the 
Towers of the Magi) with with the Fearcholg, ba 
| hainmhin-ettrocair ro fearadh an cath ſin eatorra,) 
with brutal cruelty: on both ſides 3 Farhad. Mac 
Eargi was? Tuigb filaith, or Chief Commander of 
tlie Hin- bulg, aud he eut off the hand of Nuadhat, 
and at length his head, In another MSS. we are 
told, that: the.” Tuatha: n. ant e 


an Ovid's Fafti, that fromcheſes A Monk, has al Ppt his 
books of thoſe which are loſt. Stephens, Muſfard, and Middle- 
ton, habe only ſketcht this conformity of Ceremonies, but Mr. 


Bowman has proved it is univerſal in the early ſuperſtitions of 


the Roman Religion. (Min. I Soc. 8 Feb. 1759.) 
1 Perſian 
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 Perfians'; and Eechad Mae Eurg (or the Horſe- 


O 


Perſian aid Irih Hitoryn he Tuntör- Hiadünn 
are the Piſpdadan of the Perfidus. Noadlliat Rif. 
giodlamh, is the Zerdeſ (or Gold-hand) of the 


man) is che Arj-aſp (or the illuſtrious Horſemam) 
King of the Scythians, Wh? _ that — 
et ſo much vexation, : 10 * THEE * 
Firſt then, Tuath and Piſb (c) are f mous 
words: in the. Chaldee, and both. fignify; myſtery, 
Sorcery, Prophets, &c. they are both of theifame 
ſignification 1 in the Itiſh; therefore by Piſpdadann 
and Tratha' Datlaiin; Lunderſtand tlie Dadanites, 
deſcended of Dedanz who had ſtudied the Netro- 
mantic Art, which ung Kean the ene or 
Chaldeans. 4 IO 2-9. NN Me 
In Liber Aruch under 2 5 find N 'T hs. 
Bagon, e explained to be the Prieſts or Sorcerers of 


Dagon 4 in Hebrew t Tut is /Myſteryy a Secret: 


(Liber Zohar: Ch. 270 we find Tur or 92:the:name 
of the Chief Angel, alſo of the Meſſiah 3) and hence 
F derive the 5 by the Rabbins on 


their forchicads in tlie ee re In Halder 


NEw Tia. is any thin ng myſterious, '(Rabboth 
. 28.) In Arable'T wid, Averanea,.. 
Chaldee m pitzaly aperuit;” Interpretavit,; wud | 


_ Sors./Np*% Sets. Syriac b pradicavit:; Pbrſicè 


piſhin guftun to Oe ful gun the ſame, 


hende our Lia Fail). In In Iriſn Pj nie Roreery; 


10 1 T AS 3 & wt 
(e) Tualba Se den; Tis 8 5 u. 
dos nicfead fithlaith num. 1 
VDoiates Hibernie vaticinabantur * 
A adventurum tempus pacis novum, Fa 


en FOOD nie. 5 p 6415 
fortune 


ortar ſh wer; | 
flow ken jo in fe i. n the Hebrew b x caa- 
ledicere. ner 116 24 
Seibt üben Iridh:-Thua or Tus, (in che nn 
Trial aths,) there can no doubt . ariſe of the ſigni- 
ation of the word, and that it is here applied to 
— of © Chaldez, Symmachus and Hi- 
eronymus are e xplicit, as collected by the learned 
Bochart. « Froinde ut Baechæ 7. hyddes, ſic Ba- 
hylonii haruſdites A Symmaclio vocantur Ove, 
* Dan, 2. 27Hicronymus, pro :aruſpicibus, 
5 quod nos vertimus in Hebræo νντνn habetar, 
—— Jolus: eee mee eee 
Po e 1015350 "1 955 413113 | 
Sende Saerificula“ Baechi. (Aol. ud, quas 5 
Greri ſolent awemoxionc: appellare, i. e. qui exta 
inf piciunt, & ex lis ventura prælicunt. 1 * 
Jo tn former number of | this; work, my readers 
were:advertifed;othatthe war —————— Arlt 
25 Layer a abies: the rams ik | 
ver; 4 5 wud 4 E : and ſo is dad in Arabic ; 
ih Dath; in Chald 3 8 + dath;; but chere Is 
1 1 as Pijh br RA fs: =o Wheat law, en on from 
be Cha [dzars'we derive! this Colony With, Want good 
Mirkhond and Kkondemir afſure ut, that. e 4 Dri rac of 
the Perſians, include all the Kings of from: 
bylon, Medes, and Perſia, known to "0 1 —— who li 8 * 

Hebrew, have often taken Viceroyz and Governors of the ancient 

Kihgs of Perfia for abſotuts Monarchs, Betauſe they wers better 
known to them than the Sovereigns weren vhoſe aden wete 
45 Provinoes very diſtant from tem. 

(e) Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. L. 1. £ 1 — Wc: he * 
ut jam nulli ſit obſcurum cur Græei tot voces barbaras ufurpa- | 
verint in Bacchi ſacris : illas ſcilicet à magiſtris Phænicibus edi- 
dicerant. Tuath in Iriſh is alſo explained by phoras or foras, 


an Explanator, revealer, interpretor, S.. 
(f) Lexicon Græcum ad facri apparatus inftruRtionena. 


Antverp. 1 572. 


42.45 


and 


from. Pifkded 5 


wo naue . 


and the 7 antha Dadann, From: every circumſtance 
that could be collected in Iriſh! Hiſtory, was cauſ- 
ed from Religious motives: ſome innovations at- 
tempted by the Tuatha Dadann, in which they 
ſucceeded; for this reaſon, I was then of opinion 
that Bolg ſignified a a Prieſt, as halg is a man of eru: 
dition, ns a further purfult i in this dark and myſ- 
terious hiſtory, has convinced me that I was right 
with reſpect to! the principal object, the war, and 
perceiving that the Scene lay with the Chaldeans, 
I was miſled by Buxtorf, who makes Balg a Sect 
of the Jews, n Bilga Nomen Sacerdotis cujuf- 
dam, qui ex captivitate Babylonica Hieroſolymam 
rediit. Nehem. 12. 5.—cujus Sectatores difti fue- 
runt Bilgitz : videtur & Ordo virginum ſacrarum 
abeo fuiſſe, de quoordine quædam F172 TO CY 
Miriam filia Bilgæ, i. e. de ordine five 'obſervani 
tia Bilge dicta . the ſignification of our Vir holg 
has been ſufficiently and — 8 
the preceding 1 e 
It will appear; that this war between the Er bolg 

or Fir D nan, or men of Onan, and the Tiwathe 
Dadann, f is the War deſcribed by the Perſian Hif- 
torians, to have ſubſiſted between',the Piſdadian 
Kings of Perſia, and the Touraniant or Scytbianc, 
"cauſed by Zerduft the firſt, (or Zoroaſtres, on 
the introduction of Pyrca or Firctowers, like thoſe 
ſtill remaining in this Kingdom.) in Which Aren 

Zerduft loſt his life. ts 
In this inveſtigation, ſo. many eee es, 
proper names &c. concur, to eſtabliſh the fact, 
that they haye induced me to follow my original, 


(a) Arabice Belg. whenee e or Belek, —the City of 
$558: | ob Era bly 
. <4: he 
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the Iriſh Hiſtory, in the explanation of Penſan 
names; becauſe the Iriſn names appear to be the 
ſimple tranſlation of the Perſian, and at the ſame 
time, the words are to be found in the Arabic or 
Pexſic, though now become obſolete ; this I hope 
will be a ſufficient apology for differing ſo much 
from the learned authors, who have gone over this 
ground before me: it is alſo; to be canſidered, 
that theſe Authors have had no other reſource for 
their inveſtigation, than the Arabs, and the 
Greeks ; the firſt profęſſed enemies of the Perſes, 
or fire worſhippers, the latter ignorant of almoſt 
all Aſiatic police or religions, yet pretended to 
know eyery thing, which made Lucian begin one 
of his Satyrieal pieces againſt hiſtqrians, with de- 
claring that the only true propoſition in his work 
was, that it ſhquld contain nothing true, (H) 
My guide in this intricate, path, is more than 
language; it is a chain of hiſtorical events, (whe- 
ther real or fabulous, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine) which illuſtrate the early part of Perſian 
hiſtory, and plaiply prove, that both the Perſian 
and the Iriſh or Scythian Anecdotes, muſt have 
been handed to us hy one and the ſame people. 
The diverſity and difficulty of languages, ſays the 
learned Sir William Jones, is a ſad obſtacle to the 
progreſs of uſeful knowledge; the attainment of 
them is however indiſpenſably neceſſary: they are 


3 


the inſtruments of real learning. (b) 


| To underſtand. the ſubſequent part of this Chap- 
ter, it is neceſſary my readers, be made acquainted 
with the Perſian hiſtory of the Piſhdadians, and 
with the Writers of the life of Zerduſt, 


| (b) Addrefsto the Afiatic Society. 4 
„ | My 


s, 


My hiſtory of the Perſian Empire, ſays Sir 
Willlam Jones, is extracted from ſeveral Afiatick 
Writers, and might have been confiderably enlar- 
larged, if all the fables and dull events, which are 
found, it muſt be confeſſed, in great abundance 
in the Originals, had been tranſcribed at fult 
length. The Perſians would not readily forgive 
my preſumption, if they know what a liberty I 
have taken with their Chronology, and how . 
riot ſand years T have retrenched from the pretend- 


33 bs * 


From Ric HARrD80N's Diſſertation on the Languag puages, 
Dc. of the Eaſtern Nations, p. 47.” 


* The reigning families of Perſia, previous to 
ec the Arabian conqueſt, are comprehended, by 
their hiſtorians, under four dynaſties (or fami- 
«< hes); the Piſbdadians, the Kaianians, the As- 
<< Fanians, and the Saſſanians. The Perſians, like 
e other people, have aſſumed the privilege of ro- 
« mancing on the early periods of Society. The 
de firſt dynaſty is, in conſequence, embarraſſed by 
& fabling. (c) Their moſt ancient princes are 
„ chiefly celebrated for their viQtories over 
© the Demons or Genu, called Dives: and ſome 
a have reigns aſſigned to them of 800 or 1000 
« Years. Amidſt ſuch fictions, however, there 
& is apparently ſome truth. Thoſe monarchs proba- 
* bly did reign, though poetic fancy may have 
& aſcribed to them ages and adventures, which the 


(c) Sir William Jones ſays, the Perſian hiſtory ia 5 
full of abfurd fables in the reign of Darab. B. Chriſt, 424. 
: laws 


„ 
C6 


/ 
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laws of nature reject. We diſpute not the ex- 
iſtence of our Engliſh Arthur, though we believe 
not in the Giants and Magic of Geoffrey af 


Monmouth. The Dives may have been ſavage 


neighbours conquered by the Piſbdadian Kings, 


and magnified by tradition as beings of a ſuper- 
natural ſpecies. The Gods, the Trans and the 


heroes of the Greeks ; the Giants, the Savages, 
and the monſters of Gothic romance, ſeem all 


to have originated, from ſimilar principles ; 


from that wild irregularity of fancy, and that 
admiration of the —— 9 which, in various 
degrees, runs thro” the legends of every darker 
period of the hiſtory of mankind. The longe- 
vity, at the ſame time, aſcribed to this race of 
monarchs, may either have been founded on 
ſome imperfect antediluvian idea, or may be re- 
ſolved, by ſuppoſing families, inſteadof individu- 
als; and that the Caiumaras, the Ghemfhids, 
and the Feridouns of the Eaſt, were merely ſuc- 


ceſſions of princes, bearing one common ſur- 
name; like the Pharaohs, the Ptolemics or the 
| Cæſars of the Weſt. (d) | 


“ With the ſecond dynaſty, a more probable 


ſyſtem of hiſtory ſeems to commence ; yet! till 


the era of Kaicobad the founder of this houſe, 
cannot be preciſely fixed. Though hiſtorians 


differ, however, with regard to the Chronology 


of this prince in one point, which may lead us 
to aſcertain it with tolerable accuracy. they ap- 
pear, in general, to be unanimous. Darab the 
younger, dethroned by Alexander, is called the 
gth Sovereign of this line. He was aſſaſſinated 
about 300 Years before Chriſt. If 3o years are 


(d) Ce-amra in Iriſh, is head of the Nobles. 
* allowed 
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* allowed therefore as the medium of eacli reign, 


"£6 


or 270 fot the nine Kings, Kaicobad's Sove- 
reignty thay poſſibly have commenced about 


600 Years before our era, which will compre- 
hend the whole of that period of Perfian hiſtory 
for which we are indebted to the Greeks. Sir 
I. Newton, it may be objected, with other 
Chronologiſts, have allowed but 20 Years to a 


reign, and made that the univerſal ſtandard for 
all nations: but with ſubmiſſion to tlioſe learned 
men, nothing carries with it a ſtronger tenden- 
cy to . all chronology, than ſuch an un- 


* 


modified ſyitem.” | 


The Kaianan dynaſty being ſuppoſed/then to 


commence nearly about 600 Years before the 
birth of our Lord, this brings us to the reign 
of that King of the Medo Perſians, called by the 


Greeks Cyaxeres ; (e) which according to Sir I. 
Newton's conjecture, is ſuppoſed to have begun 


in the Year Nabonaſſar 137 (about 610 before 
Chriſt.) From this period till the Macedonian 


conqueſt, we have therefore the hiſtory of the 
Perſians, as given us by the Greeks ; and the 
hiſtory of the Perſians, as written by them- 


ſelves. Between thoſe claſſes of writers, we 


might naturally expect ſome difference of facts 
but we ſhould as naturally look for a few great 
lines, which might mark ſome {milarity of ftory : 
yet, from every reſearch which I have had an 


opportunity to make, there ſeems to be nearly 
cc 46 much reſemblance between the annals of 


England and Japan, as between the European 
and Aſiatic relations of the ſame Empire. F The 


(e) i. e. Cai Coſru, See p. 61. WO 
| © names 


AneientHiftary of Triland. ys 


a names and numbers of their Kings have no 
$6 analogy: and in regard to the moſt ſplendid 


<. fats of the Greek hiſtorians, the Perſians are 
entirely ſilent. We have no mention of the 
Great Cyrus nor of any King of Perſia, who in 
te the events of his reign, can apparently be forced 
<. into a ſimilitude. We have no Cræſdis King of 


„Lydia: not à ſyllable of Cambyſes or of his 
. frantic expedition againſt '' the” Ethiopians. 


* Smerdis Magus and the ſucceſſion ef Darius, 
<<. the Son of Hyſtaſpes, by the neighing of his 
<. horſe, are to the Perſians circumſtances equally 
unknown as the numerous aſſaſſinations record- 
ed by the Greeks; Not a veſtige is, at the ſame 
_ * time, to be diſcovered of the famous battles of 
„Marathon, Thermopylæ, Salamis, Platea, or 
Mycale: nor of that prodigious force which 
* Xerxes led out of the Perſian empire to over - 
<« whelm the States of Greece. Minutely atten- 
< tive as the Perſian hiſtorians are to their numer- 
us wars with the Kings of Touran or Scythia : 
f) and recording, with the ſame impartiality 
„whatever might tarniſh as well as aggrandize 
5 the reputation of their country: we can, with 
** little pretence to *reaſon, ſuppoſe, that they 
&* ſhould have been filent on events of ſuch mag- 
<« nitude : had any record remained of their ex- 
C iſtence, or the e fainteſ tradition COONS 
c their conſequences.” 

From this learned Orientaliſt's reiches, we 
have two points eſtabliſhed in favour of our Iriſh 
records, firſt, that they were not copied by Iriſh 
monks, either from Greek or Latin Authors, for 
O The 3 whale hiſtory we are now i creating of 
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ng tranſaqtions of the Greejans-:at this period, 2s 


aſſerted by their ayriters, appear in the Iriſh hiſto- 


TY ſecondly, it -earreſponds Jo much with the 
Perſian hiſtory, that it muſf haye been brought 
with them from Aſia, and in point of time there 

is a great coineidence. VVV 


„The Iriſh Annals inform us, that Mogh Nuad- 
Hat or Nuadhar, that is, the Magus Nuadhar, was 


the leader of chis Colony into Eirin, vchich we 
tranſlate Ireland, hut may have ſignified Inas of 


Ferſia, and that this event tack place, Anno 


Mundi 3393, that is, abqat 705 Years before the 
birth of our Saviour. (g?) . 


dar's Reign, he led the Piſhdadian Colony into 


Perſia, or Iran, ſoon after which he may have mi- 
grated with the Phenicians to Eirin, or ſent off 
a.Colany ywith-tem. ; {ooo bot - hr 85 

It will appear hereafter, that this Nuadhar 
Airgiodlamh, or filver handed, is Zerduſt the iſt, 


uhoſe exiſtenęe Playfair makes about 600 years 


B. C.; be calls him a Perſian, we contend from 
Iriſh hiſtory, and other eorrohorating .cireum- 


ſtances, that will appear in ihis chapter, that he 


0 * 


was of the family of Dadan, ſon of Rhegma, ſon 
| to tg) See Page 73. | ho 6 ö 
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of Cub, ſon of Cham or Ham; yet the circum- 


ſtance of Airgiodlamh's death by Zochad, (that 
is, the illuſtrious horſeman, ) correſponds i in name, 


with the death of Zerduſt the 2d, who lived about 
490,. B. C. according to Playfair, and was killed 
by the Scythian King Arjaſp, which is only the 
Iriſh, Eachad tranſlated into the Perſic Lace, 
viz. Arj illuſtrious, a/pþ a horſe, of this hereafter. 
(a) The Perſians have blended the Mage: of 
one Zerduſt with the other. | 


(a) Yauk was the old Avalida name for a horſe, as we collect 
from Hydes notes on Abulfarag.; The ancient Arabs, ſays that 
author, worſhipped theſe idols; Wed under the figure of a man z 
Saua under that of a woman; 7; agouth a lion; Taub a horſe, 
and Neff a vulture. Arabes autem videntur has formas elicuiſſe 
ex appellativis horum nominum fignificationibus ; and here we 
muſt - obſerve, that modh or wodh is mhodh, 1, e. mhodh in 
Iriſh, a man; Saobha a remarkable woman, called: 
Shebha, © and Shevan a Miſce, a fabulous fairy Queen ; and 
Eoc or Yoc, is a horſe. TOE termination ad ON 1 
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According to 8 3 8 San the 


Nee an 22 1 85 to the 2 Era. pol 


dee years. 


I Cai-umarath 


2 Siamekæxk meh: 560 
Interregnum 200 


2 Tahamuras on 1.1 ad 
4 Gjamfihid _ -. 700 


5 Zohak or Dohak 1000 


6 Afridoun as | 
500 


Feridoun 
7 Manougeher - 120 
8 Noudar - - 7 


9 -- "12 


230 
11 Guſhtaſp 20 or 30 


2989 


PIs UDADIAN EEE, 8 


lived 
100 Years 


Cotempora with 
Pharaoh of Moſes, 
according to the 


Tarikh Montekheb 


Sum of their Reigns. 


(b) Supplement to D*'Herbalot by Viſdelou and Galand. 


CAFE 
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FFC Reigned years. ee 
x1 Caicobad - 
2 Caikous — 130 „ 
3 Caikhoſru 60 . 5 
J7%%%ͤ 8 
5 Kiſhtaſp ie - 
6 Ardfhir or 4 825 

ä | haman- | 7 112 - - 

7 Queen Homai 8 - 

1 be 1 9 8 1 
9 Dorab the 2d, T4 
.... conquered by > 14. = 20 A887 
Alexander. Trek 


740 or 742 Sum. (c) 


M 2 „ BWW 


(e) Herodotus, Xenophon, Pauſanias, Juſtin, and other hif- 
torians, differ ſo remarkably, eſpecially with regard to names, 
- eras, and acts of the early kings of Perſia, that, if it was of the leaſt 

importance to reconcile them, it would be impoſſible. . (Rich- 
ardſon's Diſſert. p. 242. | | h 


Kings of Perſia according to the Greeks. 


Cyaxeres, ſon of Aſtyages. Ante Chr. 610. 
Darius the 8 1 | 
Cyrus. | 

Cambyſes. 
Smerdis Magus. EN 
Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes. 
Xerxes. 


Artabanus. 


Artaxerxes 


＋ * 4 . 
= — — 8 "+ 
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Alexander ante Chr. 3 30. (Sir J. Newton.) 


TRIP DYVNASTY or: THE GREEKS 


— 


ALEXANDER begun hit Reign in Perſia, 331 before 


Chriſt. 


＋ 
8 1 


Theſe three ſums added hos che * pf 
the interregnum of 200 years, make i in the whole 
40642 years, to which add the interregnum, and 


Caiumarath muſt have reigned 4262 years before 


the chriſtian era; but, allowing 30 years to a reign, 
according to Mr. Richardſon, and multiplying 


that number by 7, the Kings before Naoudar, 
and adding the 15 he is ſuppoſed to have reigned 


before he led the Piſhdadians into Iran, according 

- Iriſh "hiſtory, then Caimurath begun his reign 
only 930 before Chriſt. - ' 

uſhtaſþ:is proved by Dr. Hyde to be the Dari- 


_ vs Hyſtaſpes of the Greeks, and to have reigned 
5 19 before Chriſt; adding 300 years to this num- 
ber for the ten preceding Kings, will bring the. 


commencement. of Kaiumurath's reign to 819 
years before Chriſt, which only exceed the Iriſh 


. Chronology by 111 years. 


Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
Xerxes 2d. 
Sogdianus. 


. 


Artaxerxes Ochus. 


Arſes. 


Darius Codomanus. 


It 
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Avi is remarkable, that the fabulous reigns of the 
Piſhdadians | end with Manougher, and a more 
rational account begins with Naoudar, with whoſe 


life our Tuath Dadann hiſtory. commences, with- 


out aſſigning any time to him or any of the reſt of 
the Dynaſty : but in the third Iriſh Dynaſty, that 


is, this Milgſian line, we ſhall find 9 — Tagh- 
muras, Qpeen Hamai, and others, with Scythian 
names, and a regular Chronology aſſigned to them, 
as if they lived 1955 yeſterday. We ſhall here col- 
late the two hiſtories. I muſt firſt premiſeè that 


Kai in Perſic, and Ce or Ke, and Cai or Cu in 


Iriſh, ſignify a prince, a giant, a hero, as in Iriſh, 
Ce-bacche, the great, the illuſtrious Bacchus. Cai- 


cullan or Cu-cullan, the great Cullan. It is writ- 


ten Ce and Cai, and it alſo ſig gnifies a houſe, a fa- 
mily, a huſband. Kaihan is Ok Perſic plural— 
hence Kai-cobad is the Greck Cyaxares, Kai-Kus, 
Darius the Mede. Kai-Khoſru,. Cyrus or Chol- 
roes, &c. and Cai- amra in Iriſh, is King of the 
Nobles. 

I. Kaiomeras, is allowed by all the . au- 
thors to have been firſt King of the Piſhdadians; 
(d) before his time there was no King, they 


were all Emr's, independent of each other, by 


which much confuſion enſued; they 3 
elected him Kai- omara, i. e. dead of the Amra's. 


(e) He civilized the people, TOs men to build 


houſes, 


(d) And it is as 1 that he took the title and ſurname 
of Bulghian, as if deſcended of our Bolgi ; ; but the Perſians fay, 
the name is contracted of Ms, i. e. the father of the world; 
it is compoſed, ſay they, of a word which is Hebrew, Syriac 


and Arabic, and of another that is purely Perſian, and therefore 


Kaiumarath 1s Adam. 
(e) Sir Wm. Jones, in his hiſtory of Perſia, had inadvertently 


ſaid Caiumaras ſeems to be _ K. of Elam, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. 


182 3 2 


houſes, and to live in villages, to manufacture filks 
and eleths; in ſhort they make him Adam; which 
is à plain proof that the Perſians knew little or 
nothing of his hiſtory 3} others make him the ſon 
of Aram, ſon of Shem. ſon of Noah, and that he 
dwelt near Mount Ararat; all this is aſcribed to 
the Iriſh Tighermos or Tikerinias, See Art. HI. 

II. Houſhang (f) is ſaid to have beſtrid a mon- 
ſtrous animal, called Rałhſbe, which he found in 
the New World, being the ifſue of a male Croco- 
dile and a female Hippotamus; this ſteed fed upon 
the fleſh of ſerpents and dragons. With this mon- 
ſter he reduced the people of Mahiſer, WhO had 
fiſnes heads ; this is fuppoſed to be the conqueſt of 
a people chat lived on the Perſic gulph, called by 
the Greeks Jchthyophagi, and are the very Firbolg 
or Fir D'Oman, mentioned in the laſt chapter, and 
the ſubjugation of them by the Tuatha” Dadann, 
mentioned in this. The Magogian or Perftan'Sey- 
thians having been remarkable for their fiſhing on 
the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, on the Euphrates 

and the Tygris, and on the coaft of Oman, or the 
Perfic gulph, the Indian fea and the Arabian gulph. 
Oman was a narrow ſtrip of country bordering all 
theſe, as already explained. 


ture. He corrects himſelf in the W and places PN AN 

about 890 before Chriſt. But this obſervation confirms our ex- 

plauation of Caedarlomar or Cead-ar-ule Omra, ſignifying the 

fame as Cai-umara, head or chief of the Emirs. Cai-omeras has 
the ſame fi 3gnification as Cead-ar-ule Omra, i. e. chief of chiefs. 

Cai in the Perſian fignifies a great * Sir Wm. J. In Irih 

Ce, Cai and Cu. 

(f) This Hovſhang obtained the name of Piſhdad or the Le- 
giſſator. Sir Wm. Jones. From the romantic hiſtory of this 
Prince, it is more probable he wes fo called from Piſh and Da- 

dan, chat is, ſkilled in the we of the Feen or Da- 
danns, | | 


Nothing 


i 
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Nothing can be a ſtronger evidenet that the 
Perſians knew no mote of the Piſhdadians than the 
bare name, than by beginning their rational hiſto- 
ry by the word Kaiyan, (or the ſecond; Pynaſty,) 
the fignification of which is Kings. Would they 
ſtile the firſt Dynaſty Lato- givers and the ſecond 
Kings © Are not all Kings in the Eaſt; Lawrgivers? 
This Horgſbang holds the place of Siameł in the 
Piſhdadian Dynaſty, according to ſome Aſiatic 
writers, and they give him the name of Piſhdad, 
or the Law-grver. VCC 
III. Taghmuras, ſurnamed Divbend, i. e. the 
humbler of the Devil, ſuppoſed to be the ſon or 
grandſon of Houſhang, and by ſome his couſin 
only. He is the firſt Perſian Prince recorded to 
have had a prime miniſter; he fortified the fron- 
tiers of Perſia, and laid the foundation of. Macar, 
or Perſepolis, which was finiſhed by his fucceſſor 
_ Giamſhid. Shedad, ſon of Ad, à King of Arabia, 
nephew to Taghmuras, ſent an army againſt him, 
under the command of Dohac, fon of Oluan, who 
ſurprized him, and obliged him to fly and to aban- 
don his ſtate to the Uſurper. [He firſt uſed a 
compleat ſuit of armour : he was: called Divbend, 

or the Tamer of the Giants. Sir Wm. Jones-] 
This is the Tighermas or Tihermas of the Iriſh 
hiftory, who was continually alarmed. with the 
pretenſions of the family of Heber-fionn. The 
firſt gold mine was diſcovered in his reign: he di- 
vided the people into claſſes, and obliged the qua- 
lity of every perſon to be known by his garb. The 
cloaths of a ſlave of one colour, the habit of a ſol- 
dier two, of the officers. three, &c. (This is 
aſcribed to Gjamſhid, ſucceſſor to the Perſian 
Taghmuras.) "X ee 
e The 


2 164 wp FT — * . 


N Ahe Liber Lebanus concludes'the: reign pf Tig- 
| born, by afferting that he ſlew 7000 Judi ( Jews 
Leab. Lecan. fol. 14. In what part of Ireland were 
the Iſraelites fixed? Tahmurus lived B. C. 835: : 
Our Tihermas is placed at 1188 B. C. 8 
The Iriſh Prince is ſaid to have died on the eve = 
of the feſtival of Sambna, (g) as he was worſhip- 
ping Crom cruadh, the: ſame God that Zerduſt or 
Zoroaftres adored. The Iriſh Seanachies have pla- 
ced Tighermas at Anno Mundi 28 16, (h) about 600 
years before (Airgiodlamh, or) the firſt Zerduſt 
appeared, and 700 | before the ſecond. Zerduſt. | 
(The name of Zerduſt's God, was tertainly Ke- 
rem Kerd, i. e. the great Creator, (i) the inviſible 
and true God, and hence the Iriſh Crom Cruadh.) 

He was ſucceeded r. Eochad ener eg ſon of 
Daire, or Darius. | 
IV. Jamſbid, (x) or Giamſhid, or ee gien 
Shid, his name being Gem, to which Shid was 
added as a ſurname. Shid in the Perſian lan- 
guage, ſignifying the Sun; his eyes having ſuch a 
lle that none could: look. on hw in the. __ 


* $ 8 £ 


(050 See ColleQanea. a £35 i; 
(i) Iſtæ tamen idololatricz gentes . non Raga ig- 
uippe qui ab eis lingua Indica agnoſcitur Kertar, 


norunt Deum, q 
factor omnium rerum, Creator mundi. This is the Cruathoir of | 


the modern [riſh, viz. Cruathoir neamh agus realmhan, maker 
of heaven and earth. (Vide Iriſh creed, ) and Hyde, p. 134. 

(k) SGiamſhid was a Scythian. Des que les Perſes ont eten- 
du leur empire juſq; uau pied du Caucaſe, ils ne ſont au contraire 
portes vers le midi. Giamſhid a quitt ces montagnes pour de- 
ſcendre dans les plaines, od il a fond Perſepolis: (Bailly ſur 
YAtlantick; 209.) In the courſe of this work, it will appear, 
that Zerduſt was a Chaldæan, who reſtored fire worſhip in 
towers. Monſ. Bailly has inconteſtably proved, that fire wor- 
ſhips owed i its origin to the Northern Seythians. | 

It 


It is not certain be this prince was the Tow af 


his predeceſſor, his nephew or his grandſon. He 
divided his ſubjects into three claſſes, viz. ſoldiers, 


huſbandmen and artizans, and directed that the 


different degrees of people ſhould be diſtinguiſſi- 
able, from their garb. (1) In his time muſie and 
aſtronomy were firſt introduced into Perſia: he 


flirſt built granaries, and in his time wine was 

drought into general uſe. - He inſtituted the Nau- 
ruz, i. e. the ſolemn obſervation: of the new year, 
which feſtival laſted fix days; on the laſt day of 


this feſtival, a youth went about crying out, am. 
al Manſur, i. e. Auguſt, my name is al Mobarek, 


1. e. the bleſſed. 
He gave the left hand the preference, which 8 


been obſerved at all times ſince i in the Eaſt, ſay- | 


ing, it was ſufficient for the right hand to have 


the advantage of being the right. and that the 


left ſhould be expected to make ſome compenſa- 


tion. 
Giamſhied at length ni it into * head that he 


was immortal; ſent pictures of himſelf throughout 


the empire, and ordered them to be worſhipped with 


divine honours. This cauſed a rebellion in the 
province of Sigji/tan, from whence an army march- . 


ed under Dahac which defeated Gjamſhid, took 
him priſoner and put him to death, by I his. 


body 1 in two parts. 
The Iriſn Luaghad lamhfadha, appoints Bras- 


comhrac, (m) or Tournaments to be held at Tails: 1 80 
tean on the firſt day of Auguſt, every year, a day ; 
which 1s ſtill diſtinguiſhed DF: the name of Lugh- | 


Q< See the Iriſh Tighermas i in the e article. 
oy See note N. 
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naſa, in | honour of his name. (n) Lamb is a 
hand, and fadbam or fhadhlan is to diſtinguſh, 
that is, the man who diſtinguiſhed the left hand from 
the right. He firſt introduced idolatry, and erected 
Pagan altars, though ſome have aſcribed this to 
Tighermas. His wife's name was Tailte, who was 
married to Duach Doil, a great general, after Lu- 
_agh's death. Luagh ſignifies a bright flame, a 
_ dazzling light, correſponding to . ene Ta f 
h is alſo an image. 
VV. Dahae, Zahac; or Zoak. This a 
ere the crown by the ſword, and governed 
reely, with little regard to his ſubjects: he was 
deeply ſkilled in the occult ſciences, a completely 
wicked man, with a deformed body and a terrible 
countenance. The Devil having for many years 
obeyed him, demanded that he might have leave 
to Kiſs his ſhoulders ; which being granted, an 
ugly ferpent immediately took poſt in each, and 
gnawed itſelf a den in his fleſh. A Sorcerer fug- 
geſted to him a remedy for this evil, viz. that of 
waſhing the ulcers with warm blood of men, and 
of applying to them the brains of men Seats flain. 
The Prieſts employed all their arguments to en- 
gage him to have recourſe to the blood and brains 
of ſheep; but to no purpoſe : thoſe however, that 
were entruſted with the care of theſe unhappy 
wretches deſtined to flaughter, often, out of mere 
pity, let thein make their eſcape : ſo that flying to 
the mountains, they there formed themſelves into 
a particular nation called the Curdes. Among 
others put to death for this cruel PET" were the 


(n) Naſa, {Grit feſtival. Mike nayai/h in Perſia is 
Mithræ celebratio, ſeu Laudatio, ſeu Sa lutatio. Hyde 127. 
ſons 
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ſons of a certain Blackſmith, whoſe name was 


Gao, Gau or Gau. This man, driven to madneſs 
at the fight of his children's blood, ran up and 
down the ſtreets crying out for (juſtice, holding a 
leathern apron in his hand, as if it had been a 


ſtandard. In a ſhort time he became formidable; 
and placing Phridun, the fon of Giamſbid at their | 


head, they conquered Dahac, took him priſoner, 
and confined him in a cave. 'Fhe hiſtory of Da- 
hac, ſay the authors of the Un.: Hiſtory, is too ab- 
fard as well as fabulous to be related ! ! 

Duach Fionn, ſays the Irifh biftory, was ſon of 
Seadhna, who had his limbs violently drawn aſun- 
der: but Duach Laighreach ſeized upon the 


crown, An. Mund. 3480. The remedy of the 


Brains in Dohak's ſtory, is worked up in the Iriſh 
hiſtory into a Ball of brains; and they fay, when- 
ever a champion overcame his adverfary in /ingle 
combat, he, took out his brains, and mixing them 
with lime he made a round ball, which, by drying 

in the ſun, became exceeding ſolid and hard, gon 
was always produced in publick meetings as an 
honourable trophy: of experienced valour. "Gabh 


or Gou in Iriſh: is a blackſmith, and the Gow of 


Tamhra was an honourable poſt, with many pri- 
vileges (a); he had the charge of all the fires, 


common and facred, and hence the name Gabb, 


from Gabhadh to burn, to blaze: as gabh an teine, 
the fire burns; Gabh. adhradb or Gabh-ara, a wor- 
ſhipper of fire; 3 whence the Perſic and Arabie 


(a) See Collect. No. XIII. The word is Suk Gab in 
Iriſh, and pronounced Gou ; the proper pronunciation of Gabh 
is Gaw in Perfic Gawan, Faber ferarrius. Hyde Rel. Vel. Perl. 
. Dirfeſe Gaviam, Perf. the ſtandard of Gaov D Herbelot, 
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188 at Neben of the 

Ghebr, Ghabr, Guebr; and Ghavr a) 8 Arabic 
Kubis is a fire; and Mr. Richardion, p. 14315 
tranſlates Gebr, one of the Magi, a prieſt of the 
worſhippers of fire, as if from Kibr or Kubr, no- 
bility, eminence ;—I am of opinion that Gabhar 
is the Scythian word ſynonimous to the Arabic 


ataſh-pereſt, i. e. a worſhipper of fire, and not 


from Kubis. (c) 
There would ba a link wanting in the chain, - if 


we could not produce a Gav or Gou in the Tua- 
tha Dadann hiſtory, to correſpond with the Piſh- 
dadian Gou. Goivne Gou, i. e. Goibhine Gabh, 
or the Smith Gou, is recorded in many Iriſh Ro- 
mances. Corman M<*Cuilinan, has preſeryed the 
following fragment. Neaſcoth,— This is an old 
« ſtory among the Iriſh. —Goibhne Gobh the 
<< ſmith was making arms for the Tuatha Dadann, 
25 at the time of the battle of Mugh Tur (the Ma- 
i's Towr). Luctaire the carpenter was mak- 
6 + ing ſhafts of ſpears, and e was making 


(b) Nam hujus religionis hemines omnes in genere 2 Perfis Mo 
| eee vocitantur Ge t & Gar, Turcis Ghiaur, Her- 

berto noſtrati Gower. Et quia iſtorum hominum lingua a reliquis 
Perſis non intelligitur, Mercatores ibi apud Iſpaltan negotiantes 
eam vocare ſolent Jinguam Guebricam, volentes linguam non in- 
tellectam; unde in Gallia Gaſconica Guebrich vocitatur etiam 
quem lingua parum intellecta in genere; & hinc quoque nobis ä 

nglis ſermo incongruus ſeu inarticulatus, & minus intelligibilis, 
dicitur Guibri/h ſeu Gibberi/h, Hyde Rel. Vel. p. 3 59. 

(e) In Seguin's Theſſalonian coins, p. 14. there is the fgure 
of a man, with a hammer in his left hand and a key in his right 
hand ; z. and the inſcription is KABEIROC. This, ſays D. Se- 
guin, is certainly a yulcan, cam utrique circa ignem verſentur. 
The Greeks borrowed this name for Vulcan, either from the Per- 
ſtans or from the Magogian Scythians. Origenes contra Celſum 
meminit ef oc » Kapeipmry where the Gabhar are called Gabri, 
a word not much altered from the Perſic. 

' „„ oy 


4 1 


. 
— 
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rivets ; they were all three ' moſt expert * 


« men, At this time it was reported to Gou, that 


„ his wife had played the wanton: he had the 


“ ſhaft of a ſpear in his hand; and ſnatching up 
<< his ir- neiſ—ceirde, i. e. his working apron, or 


defender from the fire- parks, he run out, and 
„ throwing about him his pole and apron, he 


« found that he killed whomſoever he approach- 
«© ed; and whoever ſhewed contempt of this pole 
and apron, were afflicted with ſwellings, boils, 
% and putrified blood, and would burn within as 
<« if on fire: and in memory of this tranſaction; 
de the hill where the battle was fought was called 
Neiſb- Scuith (d), i. e. the Apron of the _ 


«© "Thians.” 
VI. The Phridoun or Feridowh a6 the Piſhda- 


dian Dynaſty, is the Iriſh Ollam Fodhla, a prince 


remarkable for his wiſdom, as Olam bis name im- 


plies: in Arabic Alim, in Hebrew and Chaldæan 


Alaph. See Fodhla explained, before Olamh 
Fodhla, the head of the Muſes or Graces. 


VII. Naudar, Nodhr or Nuadr, was ſearce ſcated 
on his throne when the Touranians or Scythians 
conceived hopes of conquering his empire. Pa- 


ſhang was at that time ws of Touran, direct de- 
-fcendant of Tur, the fon 


Phridun, and claimed 
by right the kingdom of Perſia. Afraſtab his eldeſt 
ſon raiſed an army to conquer Iran: the two ar- 
mies Tong” Ons.” to each other, a Nee e 


(d) Nein, or Neath i is an apron, It ines defence, a guard 
Uir-neiſi is a Smith's apron, becauſe it defends him from hes 


| ſparks of Uir, i. e. fire. Ceirde is a trade, a ſhop, &c. In the 


Arabic Azar is an apron, and Azur a defence. Nufhir is an 
apron, and Nuſr a defence. In Iriſh, Neas is an apron and 2 
defence, In Armoric, ns ao an apron. 

| champion 
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champion whoſe name was Ba/mon Seltene any 
of the Perſian warriors to ſingle combat; which 
was accepted by Gobad, grandſon of Gaob or Gabh 
above mentioned : the combat terminated in fa- 
vour of Gaob.—Not long after, the two armies en- 
gaged;  Afrafiab attacked Nuadr in his camp, 
took him priſoner, and ordered his head to be cut 
off. Some Aſfiatie writers make this prince ce- 
temporary with Joſhua, and others place him 
much higher. The Scythians now remained maf- 
ters of all Perfia (e); at length they concluded a 
peace, and ſought out the lawful heir of the houſe 
of Keiomaras, and put the crown on the head of 
Zab. Some authors pretend. that Zerduſt: flon- 
riſhed in his reign. 

Nothing can be more ſtriking than the affinity | 
between the ſtories of the Iriſh Nuadhat and the 
Perſtan Nuadr or Naoudhar : The Iriſh hiſtory re 

ts a religious war between the Scythians 
and Tuatha Dadann ; the cauſe is carrot M 
 Muigh Tuirridh,, the Magian Fire Towers: the 
T xs. 4 Dadann-at length prevail. Nuadhat loſes 
his right-hand in one battle; his countrymen, by 
art · magick, re-placed it Wich a ſilver one; hence 
his name Airgiodlamh, 1. e. ſilver-handed: in a 
fecond battle he loſes his head. He was the lead- 
er of the Tuath Dadan. - 

In the Perſian hiſtory 8 e's (which 5 we 
have ſhewn to be the root of Ghehr the fire- wor- 
ſhipper) fights in ſingle combat and kills the Scy- 

thian ; Naoudhar is at length routed, and be- 
headed in priſon and ſome place the prophet 


) 113 a Tartar or Scythian King, "EY over Per- 
05 years. Le Brun Voyage a dene T 


— 
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Zerduſt in his reign : There were two prophets of 
this name; the time of their exiſtence is much 
diſputed, as well as the identity of the Perun and ? 
etymology of the name, (f) 
; We find his name written in the Arabie and 
Perſie very differently; as Zerduſt, Zerdaſt, Zer- 
riduſht, Zarraduſht, Zaratuſht, Zerdhuſht, Zerd- 
haſht, Zarduſht, Tartuſnt, Zeratuſht, Zarhuſt, 
Zaratuſhtriſh, Zaratuſhtra, Zertooſt. Bar Bahlus 
the Syrian derives the name from Zar, gold and 
duſht (for dehuſbt) a kingdom, i. e. Aurum regni. 
Dr. Lord was informed by a Perſian Prieſt, that 
the right pronunciation was azar- dgſt, i. e. ignis 
amicus: (de a friend is from agſt the hand; be- 
cauſe we take our friend by the hand.) The learn- 
ed Hyde fays this is a miſtake of the Perſian Prieſt, 
and that the A in Azar could not have been 
dropt; the name he allows is difficult to be ex- 
| plained-: Zer he fays is gold, or money, and 
duſht is deformed. Prauus, malo aſpectu,  deformis, 
q. d. Aurum pravum /: quæ quidem ſignificatio 
non multum quadrat, fays the learned Doctor; 
an Arabian explains it by Zerdib. dibi and aerdi- 
haſti, pure gold; ſed hæc etiam non ee 
replies the Doctor. 
In 170% Le Brun 3 wh a Prieſt of Bo 
Guebres by's an Metro 0 told e 125 


. — / 


(f) Herbelot vous dira que les premiers . connus ont 
ete trouves dans Adherbidgian, qui eſt la partie la plus Sep- 
tentrionale de l'ancienne Medie, & toujours ſur des montagnes. 
Je vous al fait remarquer que Zoroaſtre (ou Zerduſt) le reſtau- 
rateur de ce culte, ſorti auſſi des montagnes, avait inſeré dans 
ſes recits de deſcriptions, qui portent Pimpreinte du climat de 

499. d'un climat plns ſeptentrionale que le Caucaſe, (Bailly, 
n p. 211.) 


name 
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name of a nnn was Zar. PIE [hon | 
the Perſian en miſtook for Abraham, 
He told them, that he came from God; to which 
they replied, If you ſpeak the truth, walk: over 


| tives! in 38 names. 


ſome melted — and filver which we will prepare; 


and if you do this unhurt, we will believe you 


and obey you. That he did ſo, without receiving 
the leaſt injury, and on this account he was called 
Zaer- fi ieft, which ſignifies à perſon wathed, or 
bathed, in melted gold or ſilver. Une perſonns 
lavee fans de lor ou de Pargent fondu. (g) 

The leader of our Tuatha Dadann or Chaldæan 
colony; was named Airgiodlamb, that is Silver- 
hand: this I take-to have been Zerduſt the I. a 
prophet of the Perſian Piſndadian; and Zerduſt II. 


coming after (about 150 years) took the name of 


Zer-doft, that is, 'Gold-hand, for zer in Perſian is 
gold or ſilver, and dof is a hand (h); and we 
have, in the ſecond Dynaſty of the Iriſh hiſtory, a 

Sior-lamh, which name I ſuſpect to be taken from 


Zer-agſ; in Triſh,” lamb is a hand, and deas. the 
right-hand, by pre-eminence : laman i is to handle; 


in Arabic and Perſic; do is the hand; without 


diſtinction, but lum e is to handle (in Iriſh 


curradh-lamh), and in Arab. lamiſeh ſaktun, is alſo 
to handle, or to apply the hand; hence I conjec- 
ture, that the Iriſh lamh and dens were once com- 
mon in the Arabie and Perſic: N our 


"= bode? de ven Le Bras: T. 2. p. 387. Is not the 
Seychian ſtory of the ſilver hand as probable as any of the Perſic 


fables of this Prophet. 
(h) The Perfian ſcholar may bike object, that the adjectivs 


ſhould have been uſed and not the ſubſtantive, viz. Zerſan gol- 
den, bat it is common in all languages to 1 two ſubſtan- 


tranſlators 


— 


as the Perſiar Hraſbir diras Agi, which che G recks 
have turned into Artaxerxes Lengimanuu t 
In the Arubio book ef Zihato Þ Nagl Ter- 


duſt, ir is ald; was of 'Paleſtitie, à ſeryaht of a 
and that her had the art of held- 


— of 88 6 His hand, withour deing pürht ör ſuf. 
fering pain 3! ig Hen (ma tenuerit & manu ejus 
non tuit ehen, as Hyde tranſlatès-it : Might 
not this give him the name of eee Ah and ſo 
prereminence Silver:handz; Go REO 
or might not Dr. Lord bewightly informed by the 
Perſſan Prieſt, who fald his name was Annr ug, 
char is Firechand, miſtakrn by the Perſians; or 
ed to Zer. doſt and as aer in Perſie ſig- 


ey as welldas jg for lone Seythians 


| ; 5: which ſignifies- money "and 
er bois o Ahh. abs kf 


here ig good reden; in my -opinisny ee Hülpect 


of the Scythians. The name in Iriſh wiltvbeat 
the ſame conſtruction as Airgiod Ianih or-Zirdup, 


vim or Sim ib hren. dl Ta ol. Be is a 


hard; *:Simalui is note Aiſtant from Zallol ic, 


than many other names _ —_— have: reid 


Om their original. fi 1 
© Herodotus-ſays,” Leucht che e intra 


the" coats of che Helleſpont informed him, =P 
Adnulzu, had been à ſlave to Pynbagvrut, ſon of 


e ee and chat after having obtained his 


0 acquired great tiches und returned 
Hit is own country His>principalviewwwas to 
_ poliſhw/rude people, and: make them live aſter the 
manner of the Jonians. In order to bring this 


bee he dun 2 where he regaled 


l | all 


Ment "Hy ind - 
Unnedre⸗ 8 long hands, we ame 


his Zerduſt the Firſt was the — or Zamolis 


people;emplayed in building a] chamber. under- 


 $1ves;2.- ridiculous? account; of the ne they 
laid their: Wants: ; before ham, : by throwing: a 
man ap inte the: ayirardratdbing) him n the 
points of three ſpeans z hut, adds Herodgtus, I 
ee 
am, that Zamolrif lived gloig before Hytbageras. 
Lerdufſe amade: dus finſt @ppearance, fomei;lay „ in 
Media, others in Ecbatana; —he abſented himſelf 
for ſome time, and pretended he had been. taken 
up t Heaven, to be inſtructedi in: thoſe doctrines 
he wildrabbut to deliver He retired te a.cave, 
and there lived a long time, here he wrote his 

book did Mahemet, andithere he compoſed 
Bis AlcranzV-ſo did Pythagoras, for this philo- 
fopber acted a part of impaſture, as well as Zer- 
duſt, TLaroaſter, or Zamolxis. They Who pro- 


fleſſed wis religion of Zerduſt in Lucian's times as 


reckoned' up byhim, were th Hartbiant, Fegſigus, 
Badtmant, Ariumt, Sacans, Medes, ànd many other 
barharqus nations (i). From all theſe circum- 
ſtances I eonclude, that Lamolais and Zerduſt the 
Firſt were the ſame perſon with our Airgigdlamh, 
and that Terduſt the Sceond may have been the 


ſame 


7 med I } bs * 
+ 4 e O. Ann 


x * * 
. , 8 


An * agent T 


ſt was, a; barrow character. 
5835 ri 1 9 Hara Jab. a a Chal- 


e ountr reſpectable au- 
than "bring N 2 5 „ i ” 


IT FE 1 3 to ſuppoſe the 
© — to be the Rail erlon;; 5 which 
J rne Mr. Richardſon mu oubts. As we 


—— Aye, ET to. Sa ans cn Ag _ 


95 ben 5 in w 


IS} cnquar >, 
ce 0 0 th ht of edt Ia; NR, eng Mr 
“ deducing pne jargan 
* from F 575 1 77755 .of .. 4 75 . 
na y UTOPcans,, edes and erfians, is 
of fuch high apeans, that it is loſt in dark- 
neſs: and_lang-pregedes every, glimmering we 
555 can ee .of the TS ns -.y 
8 l cir language. was, 15 2 it xt 
have cvidently been very Sarl) ch 5.17 it 
4 the ſimple and. CORSON; FRAY of provin 
idiom. Bret in this... 1 0 80 zue zi gendine 


e remains. We bus 112 FA deed.: that it Was the 


„language in er promulgat 8 
. 4 rohpian, 2 5 : but coſy. - 155 NA 
46 BUY. , for 5 an, when TT Hy 2 


* and wh i do, ek 5 1 5 


rid try, or the ex or Which gave him 177 
_, whalſt Zeratuſht of the Perfians bears ſo little 
N 2 10 relemblance 


ry of: Ireland, 395 
me Ade au Jet there is great wem to 


n of the Saxon Mpc 


* 


90... 4 55 fication of the 
'& referblance * to the Zorvaſter of Ihe" Gere | 
E * that unleſs Dr. Hyde, and other 'Orientaliſts, 
BM 4 had eſolved, at all events, to reconcile the c 
N identity of their perſons, we ſhould have much 
* < difficulty to difcover a ſingle ſimilar feature. 
=_ „ Ahoſe fragments of his ſuppofed works which 
h the learned Doktor has given us under the title 
=_ | 66 of the Sadder, are the wretched rhymes of a 
wadern Pari Deftour (Prieſt) who lived about 
three centuries ago: and the publications of 
NM. Anquetil du Perron (Oriental Interpreter to 
the Kin of France) carry palpable marks of 
dhe total or partial fabrication of modern times, 
and give great weight to the opinion of Sir John 
4c Chardin, that the old dialect of Perſia (except- 
= ing What remains in the preſent dag e) is 
| | "<6 Joſt that . no books now exiſt in 
-46 | it.“ 
ee, as the name of Zerdaft has been 
- Hel by many into” Zoregſter, & contra, we 
half make a few quotations on this ſubje& in ſup- 
port of our Iriſh haſtory, : and fuppoſe them to have 
"been the fame perſon. Our 'Irifh Seanachies (K) 
_ "Tay, that the Tuatha Dadanann (of whom Air- 
=—_ WE) or Zerdu/? was their head) were defcen- 
dants of Cham. In another Iriſh MS.. Airgiod- 
Anz is called Cai Cullan, or the High Prieſt, and 
is faid to have foretold that Mun would come; 
85 is, the Meffah in another place he is called 
Draol, and foretells the coming of the Meſſiah 
allo: : of all which? in their order. = = 


7. 


05 Or e nth, i. e. e or r thoſe — i in 
the ſcience of POT: | 


* e * 


| Agathias | 
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Agathias ſays, the Perſian name of Zoreafter | 
was Zaradus, that is, Zerduſt; (Obe. J Zopo- 
ag Je Zafd dug) that it is uncertain when he lived 


or promulgated his laws. The modern Perſians 
ſay, that he lived under Hyſtaſpes (lege Guſntaſp) 
but it is not known whether this Was the father 


of Darius or another of that name. But thus 


much is certain, that he was the head of the Ma- 
| glan religion. (m) 


Caſſianus ſays he was Cham : Quantuin antique 5 


traditiones ferunt, Cham filius Noz. (n) 
And Porphyrius, that he dwelt in Babylon with 
other Chaldees: he calls him Zabratus. The Inſh 


MSS. ſpeak of a Prophet Abratach, but no parti- 


culars of him are handed down to us. Trogus 
inſiſts that he was King of Bactria, and warred 
with Ninus (o). "Auguſtine fays the ſame. (p) 
ZBuidas makes him a Chaldæan, and Arnobia- 
nus, an Armenian. 
In the Perſian Book called Mugj. Zerduſht is 
aid to be the Son of Sad yuman ; which, perhaps 


was written for yemen'or juman, à word fi Sage | 
the right hand, and Sad, means a bodily defect; 


this name perfectly correſponds with the ſtory of 
our Airgiadlamb, who loſt his right hand in the 
battle of the Fire tower, and Zerduſt i is ſaid to 
have loſt his life by a Scythian prince, in attempt- 
ing to introduce Fire towers or pyrea : but all 
agreed, that his mother's name,was oghdu, whoſe 


Jo (Zerdult) Was amen Hakim, wy virt docti & 


(m) Agathias de 1 Lib. 2. 0 
In) Caſſianus Collationis. _ 8yo. 8 AK. 
(o) Trogus. L. 1. 

3 (p) Ae De Civit. Dei. . 21. C * 
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phtlofopRt : X a) Now Das 25 is a nan welt Kuben 
in the Iriſh hiſtory 55 x uatha*Dadann, 1 lome- 
times à God, at e A 8 8 $: (b) he is pla- 
ced in the lift of Kings next to Airgiad lamh,. ang 
his children are. ſaid to be numerous, Amon 
others is Cheacht, a name correſponding to 


Perſian and Chaldee Hakim or ain, hen 


ing Wiſdom : the firſt Grammar of the Iriſh lan- 

guage is called Lire Cbeact na Nehaoiſh, that is, 

the beginning of Wiſdom. 5 he tearned, Same 
monly: called the Philoſopher's Primmer, 

| Primmer of the Bards, &C. &c. as the Iriſh Less, 

. explain it (c). 12 75 
Zerduſt Was Chief Prieſt of his order, he was 


PIG Kalivan,) FT 
Dani) and, Bar band, rel Ch admand,. Sapien- 
tes, Scientes ; Fodem Benin en ad, And his in, 
ferior Prieſts were named Mardi- Choda,. i. e. Vir 

Dei; 3. ' Mardi-Chodavand Vir- Domini, vel Dar; 


4. e. Vir bonus, vel Bahman, i i. E. B 
præditus. t Sie ic quivis vir e ſey inferioris 


( Hyde de Yer Perf. Reg. 5 312. og 
(cb) He is ſometimes ealled 8127 or Ra 25 70 eas, 
ainm an Daghda, i. e. the omniſcient Ruad, a name of Daghda. 


(Vet, Gloſs. of Rad in, Perſic, is the ſanſe as Dhrd, i, e. 


0 Magus. Of 
childret are, called Mit hr, that i is, the rays of the Sun ; 
and his wies name is Carman. 5 


(e) This namè Naghao 1, is ande a0 to the Iriſh. from 


the Perſian Nogu/ha which was a particular ſect of the Fire- 
worſhippers. Noguſha ex Ghebrorum Sectis quædam Secta eſt. 


Noguſha eſt Secta Ghebrorum̃ et Mofeorum — in pleriſque | 


Lexicis exponatur Ghebr feu Infidelis, ſpeciatim Ignicols, —fe 

in aliis exponitur Sabius. (Hyde, from Perfian - Authors, p. 
358). This Sect were che Touran and Omanite Seythians, of 
whom we are now treating. 


ordi inis 


alivan,, Chief of the Magi. 4 


Onis moribus 1 


Clana Dag da we, ſhall trear ſeparately, his 


Ancient Hier of d. 3 


ordinis Sacerdos generali. Epitheto (d) This is 
the Iriſh..Coillins an Epithet given to St. Patrigk | 
(% Gul:de-a- Prieft, of God. Cailleach-v- Nun. 
In all gur Iriſh MSS.. Lexicons we find Magh, 
ecplained by sium dileas do dhjaidh, 13, e., A name 
ſacred to God; that is, a ſaęred name. Fhilea 
or Head were men in holy-orgers that, compoſed 
hymns for the Chursh 3  Draoi is the 
Iriſh name of à Pribſt of the lower clas, JRad-aire 
or Reat-aire, a Clergyman; (Aire, Office, function) 
and Cat. Culluin or C ullan, that is, the bighr 
Prieft, (or Zerduſt,) a8. faid to have predicted the 
coming of the Meſfah; in theſe words I find i ie 
recorded. i in Arch Biſhop: Cormac' s MSS, Lexicon. 
6 "Nzun, i. e. Mac Seathar, ut dixit Cu Culoin, 
<« prophetans. de Xti adventu: Nan duine tisfa,. 
7 . — Mac Seathar | duine. tiga, (and adds, 
* Cormae,) ip/e e ( loſa i. e.) Feſuss;i- e. Man 
« /hotl comè as d man, ig. the ſon f N. 4 
* game at a man”... Sathar... or Scaar (as; it. 
ſtandsi in the modern Iriſh Dictionaries), we have; 
ſewn at p. 21. (Note) a is the Phaznician πƷö W 


5 Soter Ber e Deus ( By W. en  excitare. Sic 


09. 5 . e ae N [> Soda M's ponunt 
Men ei 2 Gia 2 A Rn 


(a) Hyas. p. 03. COSTS 2 Gul dae or learned 
Priefts ; im like. manner from the Iriſh N ſa or Ferſa an in- 
ſtructor, 4 good man, Perſie Parala, guad . pius, denen, 
is formed the Engliſh: Parſon. ¶Vieyra) . ane ee 

(e) Colloquia quædam de xebus Aer in | quibus/colloguen-. 
tes . introducuntur St. Patricius Coillius, & Offenus. Hines, 
the title of a MSS, in the Clarendon pollection. 

(8) The pronunciation of 2 inddrichiis Fela, Jeſus Chrik 
ſays. D Herbelot, is called Ida by the Muſulmans 20 Tee i 
Hebrew, is ufed | by the Syrians and Acrabs ta ſignify a: Saviour, 
and with them 1s become a proper — z and 720 name the 
Mahomedans particularly app oſhua, the: ſuecaſſor ot 
n b weft _ of Rut ſome) H 


ebrews,. 
i Se #46 „ tts 10: Chalzany 


A boom eb, In Gee Ante Selen hs 
im, Soboles eſt - nomen eus: Pfal. 7. V1. 
1 * rw wrw quod Noche eſt'cxcitare, i. E. 
exeitaturus eſt dormicntes in pulvere, ide VOca- 
tur nomen ejus (ſeilicet Metſiz) 19 inun;—hic's 
non eſt radicale, 'Ted” forme infinitivi inſervit. 
Etſſet autem thema Nun unde 155 Nu, filius; 
ſoboles. Buxtorf. Chal. Lex: p. 961 1 (h). 

In Sheriſtand à Mohammedan writer, we have : 
| tie" remarkable pallage; thus tranſlated by Dr. 
Hyde. Ex eis que" prædixit Zeraduſht in Libro 
Zendaveſta eſt; quod dixit ultimis temporibus': ap- 
pariturum Hominem dictum Oſban· derbegba, qui 
mundum religione & jultitia ornaturus effet (1). 
Deinde ejus tempore appariturum etiam Petyrah - 
qui rebus ejus & regno ejus moleſtiam afferret per 
viginti annos. Dr. Hyde'tranſlates Qſban derbegha 
homo mundi, & Hetyarab Diabolus. In à former 
number we have ſhewn Le Brun's accountof Ban, 
Which he learnt Tok, the modern n Wer 
| bi's' (FE n 55 e 
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Fe 7 125 Arabs. — Joſhbia Ebn Noun | or 7 ſon of 
Nun, to have been a perſon raiſed above human nature, and to 
| have partaken of the divine nature. This extravagant opinion 
bas been embraced b ſome Muſulmans alſb, and the Schite- 
(Sectj have adopted ir n fa hour, of their Ai. The Tarikh Mon- 
tekheb, ſay; chat ' foſhova Ebn Noun was fent by God, to drive 
the Giants out of Ariha, il e. Jericho. That he was” cotempo- 
| rary with Nuadhar,: of the Piſhdadian weber OF Riha or Ariba 
we ſhall ſpeak hereaſter. e1 7 
ch) Gen. 41. 23; 23 Nein a Son, one in a Hate of fubjec-" 
tion. Pal 32. v. 17. his name py. inin (as a verb, i. e. ſhall 
become 4 Gon before the Sus Prov. 29. V. 21. ar laſt he ſhall 
be pin me coho more chin one bred as « for. we ee wud: 
Parkh — cl, TEES wer, 181 1 2 ki 
. «(by Ces Cs, 3 les 1 — du obs dove Aden, 
quits obmment comme nous: mais ils donnent d'autres . a 
ſes 


ne : 
. . 


5 ra Vie. ; 3 A ſeu les Rei, 40 .Com.”Le Brun,” 


Aue — a 20 
lt is more than probable that our Tuatha Da-. 
dann brought. this prediction with them, from 
whence the Iriſh, Monks formed the ſtory of Oi/hin 
and Patar or Padar, i. c. Patrick ; ee all ac- 
knowledge that Oi/pin lived long before that Saint, 
(at leaſt two centuries). I cannot find any other 
name, by which Zerduſht is ſaid to have c the 
NMeęſſiab in his prædiction. N tells us, 
that Zeraduſht foretold to the Perſians, 
of Chriſt, and ordered them to prepare Gifts for 
H bim; TY that 2 Virgin ſhould conceive ; $ and that A 


fn 3 u diſent | que sg wil fut pervegu a a 30 
annee, Ouſhin vint au monde, & ils reconnoiſſent pour un 
chef 4 famille, & apres celui-ci eut pour ſucceſſeur Jem-fid, 
qu ils pretendent qui fut leur premier Roi, & qui vetut yoo 
ans. Voyages de M. Le Brun, Vol. a. p. n alſo. Jaſt 
No. of Collectanea, Pref.. p. xcvi.— I cannat ſee by what autho- 
rity.. Dr. Hyde tranſlates Oſhana-derbegha, by, homo mundi, 
aſhina in Perſign, learned, as mana. aſhina, learned in myſteries. 
Hyde, i it is true; followed his original, but every Arabian'Scho- 
fir 'khows that darbela, is the other world, the everlaſting 


Kingdom, Eternity: The e whoſe Kingdom would laft for 


over, Fetyar or petyarah, in Perſian is affliction, miſery, a 
giant, genius, demon, a f ightful aſpect, an enemy, a name 


eaſily converted to Patarie or Patrick: and we are told in Iriſh 
hiſtory, that when Patrick arrived [they | named him Tealguin, 
or Telchin; which ſignißes a Deſnon. This is moſt probably 
the origin of. the ſtory of Oiſhin, peculiar to the Iriſh, Scots and 
8 worked up by chriſtian Monks i into Oiſhin and Patrick. 
blerve there, were two of this name, it.” arten eder and | 


Patrick: Aiſtire, both ſaints. 0 
Les Guebres d: aujourd'hui, ſont de Mas ignore, ui em 
u par la ſuite des tems, & par les grands changemens, qui 
ſout arrives en Perſe, la veritable connoiſſance du Culte de leur: 


a Ancẽtrœus, dont ils n'ont retenu que la lettre, comme les Sama- 
Titans, ont, retenu Ia Pentateque. Cepy lant, les Guebres de 


notre tems ' .eltimables en ce quils rejettent abſolumeur le 


culte des faux Dicux' & des Tdoles, & qu ils ne reronnoiſſent 
"Star 
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Star foul es. 4 che time: of kis birth, * in 
the centre of the Star would be ſeen the figure of 
che Virgin. Ye therefore O, my ſors; fa ys Zer- 
* duft, will ſer this Star before all other people's 
« when' it appears, go ye the'wa , wor- 
fſnip the new born, and offer yr gifts, for he 
4e is the word,.“ This Propheey was delivered im 
Bacbara where Zeruußt doelt.” The 'Trith hiſtor 
informs us that a Draoi Bachrach, i. ea Duru 
Prieſt of Bachara did prophecy and foretel the 
birth of the Meſſiah: that he ſhould Be bern inal. 
wonderful manner and ſhould be barbarouſly 
murdered by the great council of his own nation, 
See Keating, p. 1 87. —and more at the. eloſe of 
this Chapter. 
1 che Sadder of Zerduſht 28 wen us by Dr, 
Hyde, we find the fire temple or Tower, or Houſe 
of Prayer, named Aphrinaghan; the ſacred feſtivals 
bad the fame name: The Perſians in India had a 
| Rated feſtival once a month. Hoc convivium ſeu 
Ba Epulæ plur ali habet nomenſ 4 pbrinag ban, i. cu 
Benediftalia ſeu benedicendi Epulæ () in the 
ſingular number it is Apherin; (m) or Aﬀin (n). 
In 2 we find eg Aphriun, Templum. . 
In Iri rithenam (o) is to bleſs ( gnam or | 
zs the ne a ee facere'). The Chappel, Mat. 5 
houſe, or Houſe of pra ue yer, is known at this" da 2 
in Ireland, by no other name than ThAfrion, ke 
che houſe of benediftion, ab #519517) 


"Hy Hde-n.. ads V 
I). 4 e, p. 9. ; © PERS 4 5 
3 


, 4; 


: nnr 


E ON ee acts i Wh 020 or 
er 


or an afrith 0 in Caftico 
3 popt cor vx eck Salomon. 1 9 eſt, b fbi fecit 


Salomon. See Aldrete * de Eſpana, p. 203. 
There 


Ani ent Hiſtory Ireland. 203 
nnn ad. 
There can be no doubt of the round towers in 


2 — 93 


Ireland, baving been Fire towers; the T7-aifrionn, 
the houſe of benediction. The Arabs call them 
Perkin,” i. 6. à fire hearth, in Triſh: Breocan. The 


4 1 0 Yak „ „ EDEN -< ad : 43 I ES 5 
conſtruckion of them was well adapted to the pur- 


poſe : the door being always from 12 to 15 feet 
from the baſe, the ſacred fire at the bottom could 


not be moleſted by the wind: it was covered by a. 
Cupola at top, (p) and four ſmall windows in the 
ſides 'near the the top, let out the ſmoke. The 


diameter of them is no more than ſufficient for the 
Cai-Culane or Draoi to perform his ſacred office: 


his Zend or prayers were not to be heard by the 


congregation, as in the ſervice, his m outh was 
covered leſt he ſhould breath on the holy fire, ſo 


that he mumbled or muttered his words (q). 


1 


When he had done, he probably aſcended to the 


* * 
* 


door or to the top, and gave his Aphrin. The 
| ſacred fire was fed by the wood of a ſacred tree; in 


- 


Perſia the name of that tree is Haum al Mag jus, 


i. 6. Haum Magarum : In Iriſh On and Omna was 
Crann-naomha or ſacred tree: we tranflate it an 


Oak () 


(p) Zerduſlit extru xit domicitia ignis; & fecit ea cum cupela 
excelſa, & ignem gladio nom fodrendam - (Hundari an Arab). 
hence the cuſtoni of the Sbythians hanging up che Sword by the 
ſacred fire, which ſacred fire was named Ate/A-Behram literally 
ignis Mars; and the Greeks thought their chief God was Mars, 


whereas it ſignifies; red fire, like the colour of that Planet. 


Non licet apud Perſas ignem eultro aut gladio explotare, ne vim 
ei inferre videantur; àti nec apud Seythas Mogolo-Tataros,, qui 
etiam nolunt tale inſtrumentum adnievere propè ignem. Hyde, 
(q) Hyde. 


Wit, cunning, Augury. 
(r) Hyde, 405. O'Brien's Iriſh Dictionary. 


The 


uber 122 — 7. 1 TALES 2» EE 4 25 a 
Hence Tuath-caint in Iriſh is Gibberiſh, 
i. e. the muttering of the Tuatha. Tuaizels and Tua-chnil, 


204 4 Vindication 17 2 the 


The Perſo-Scythi of Ireland named theſe Towers, 
Tuir-Beil, or the Towers of Baal or Belus, a 
name facred to the Sun ; whence Bel-ain, a year, 
i. c. the Circle of Bel. ) In Pharh. Gj. a Perſian 

author, we are told that Ardeſhir Babek, a Perſian 
| King, conſtrued a certain loft building Which 

he named Terbali, to the Eaſt 0 the City ef; Tha- 
raghun in Ferſia, —alia etiam veterum templorum | 
Perſicorum nomina in ſequentibus memorantur, 
et eorum omnium nomina hodie recuperare & re · 
cenſere, eſt planè impoſſibile. Hyde 18. 

The facred fire was named Hyr, in Iriſh Ur, it 
was alſo named Adur, whence the Adair of Ire- 
land, names of places where fome ſacred building is 
always to be found; our modern Churches are com- 
monly annexed to "theſe old fire towers ; a ſtrong 
argument that they were originally ſacred build- 

_ ings, The Præfectus ignis was named Hyr-bad, 
in Iriſh Ur-Baidb, ſcil. Enis Sacerdos ; we now 
_ tranſlate baid a prophet. (a) The Urbad continu- 
ed night and day in the fire tower, and all other 
Prieſts were ſubje& to him; (b) we have the fame 
accounts in the Iriſh MSS. This order was alſo 
named Mogh. Primus ordo antea vocabatur 1 
& poſtea Hyrbad. (Hyde) Mogh Mugh or Magh 
was the name in Ireland, hence Ard-magh 2 
Metropolitan See of Ireland, and all thoſe old fa- 


(a) It 1 remarkable chat the ond Bot or Bur in Iriſh 
fignifies alfo the facred fire : and that this ſhould be the name of 
the Idol of Mithra, or the Sun in Ceylon, But in Perfic ſignifies an 
idol of any kind. Idolum in inſula Selan ſeu Ceylon colitur, eo- 
dem nomine gauder. Et hinc quod inter Mithre iconiſinos, 5 

Doctor religionis ſeu Sacerdos Saen lingua vocatur Pudum. 


H de p 
1 (% Halit a Perfian Author. Hyde —_ 


mily 


Arcitit Hiſtory f Lend. s ; 


nity names beginning with the Epithet Mag, as 
Ma; Mathghamna. Mig uidir, Mäg cana, Mäg 


Giolla Riabha, Mag Raghnuil, Mogh Luigh 


Mac Luchta, (t) &c. &c. and his name was borrow- 
ed of the Chaldeans, another ſtrong circumſtance 


from hence Zerdu/? came, correſponding with 


our Iriſh traditions. Olim in Chaldæorum Curia 
horum Rector ſupremus (Jerem. 28 
| batur Rab "Mag i 1. e. | tus: 

Our Tuatha Dadan brought” with thein the Corr 
'@ Coire an Daghaa, the twiſted Knotted fe 
of Daghda, which was never to be put off. (d) 
This Girdle had four ſacred knots on po - br Was 


made of wool or Camels hair; eorum cingulum 


hodie eſt funicalns ex lana, aut pilis camelinis 


tortus, corpus bis cingens, & a tergo duplicando 
clauſus ſeu connexus. Iſte autem Nodus non venit 


in numerun nodorum qui mox recenſebuntur: 


iſtud Cingulum eſt Quadrinode. Si aliquis adeo 
infauſtus fit, ut Cingulum amittat, non debet ede- 


re aut bibere nec colloqui nec & loco ſuo movere. 


donec aliud acceperit à Sacerdote talia 'veridente, 


(e) quia dum difcindws eſt, ſupponitur non bene- 


dus & poteſtati Diaboli fubjectus, uti & olim in 


Anglia dictum ungirt, unbleſſed. Et omnts tam 


Viri quam-Fezmine-hodie. utuntur.cidem cincturà 
ab anno ætatis 12mo. cum præſumantur Religio- 
nis Principia e en iſtud- 'Cingu- 


8 Mugh, quaſi Much. Much, Muy bſaine E 
ainmſain dileas do dhiadh. gh Mi oY Mg b Fr 
divine names. (Cormac's Gloff *. 

(d) See. p. 76. E is | 
le) — p- . EE. 
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and Corr or Cpirr are Synonimons. 4 yh | 


POTS zſtimatur endzdnum, a A fit i ip : 


| Agnum;abocentics ſtrictoris er ga Deum. 


The Perſians call this Gisele Gamer, ; thats 
dads or twiſted, in AIriſh Camar, oh 


another; Lerne name,; in 1 Cas my 2ence 79 00 


4 — — ee 118 15 ox" 55 
„great God ſends unto Jou, and have wren 

e this book Zęndaugſtia fromm Paradiſe and t 

„ Sudra (Caſſock) and — 24 Cen (Girdle,), 15 

0. gave me ſaying, put on, this Sudra and girt this 

e Uuſbti round: your Lines that your Soul may he 

6. reed from hell, and, find. falvation,” The. Su- 


Ara i is called Suadh by the Iriſh, Suadb 1. brat 


- QUambhan, .j 1. E. the Mantle of . ll, Or, eehte 


(ere Gloſs.) ch) 


It may be ſaid that the few, fire, towers. exiſti 


in Ireland, plainly. evince that this fire ; worſhip 
Was! not / an eſtabliſhed religion, and. that they m. 

0 That Sire in Iriſh j is ner Sirdle, is 9 from 
7 Me Cuilinan; in his Lexicon he explains Boige, bag, or 
. baice, à ring, bond, twiſt or turn, by Coire, viz. Boige ainm 
do Coire ſainti ſognithi le hoeas' Ceardu, iſe diba Cruth ſogniad 
la haes/Cearda 9 Slabhraid aff,, agus ni ba, mo amſoin jaramh 


ol daſſ Cęann tingite moiri i. e. Boige is the name of divers Coire 


or rings made by ingenious braziers : it is ſo named from the form 
given it by the Artiſt pf which, nine make a Chain, and not to e- 
ed that number, except the great ſtrong head (risg * | 
(g) Cas a twiſted Lock of hair. 
65 Whence Suad/: ſignifies, a Nobleman, / a Man of — 
| pro 99 by the ect or r Manile, 825 


have 


Ancient Hiftory of ilreland def 


| Wende applied to ſome other uſe;:. to chis obe 


jection, 14 anfwer,; that many have heen pulled | 


down, and that theſe were only Cathedrals ; .that 


ather buildings of wattles and ſtra, (or — 1/4 


red) to cover cee may have 


; etected rouiid them, and we hall find d of the | 


poo ind ns” 5 5 e as at 
— MT -Gafhet ** g S., &. tan: 
dum eſt; quod ammne Pyreum fut Ecclef leſia Cathe- 
dralis dotata ad- alendum Epiſgopum, & Sagerdotes 


neceffarios; (i) andhike the Ghebres! f India, they | 


often prayed:to-Cilinary fires, where a Lower was 
not conveniently: nd. Seed Religion. 
Beſides theſe, there were the Antra Mithray 
the Caves of the Sun, or of Mibr, in Ireland: 


chis was an Ahuſe of h u eee 


Fine 15 AE 18 a5] 5575 61 
10 = co Bf che time of Zerduſt i ſt. (or our Airgiod- 
amh,) there 0: covered. E 1 they thought the re- 

| = rative of t t e { real ſhould not be confined to a temple ; 
ma © of our aun ſtill adhered to that Se&; and this ac- 


for- the invitiride of oben Temples: 10! be found in Ireland 


andl Rritain. Derduſt 2d was only :the reformer of the Lower 


life. Origi 
SeQ, in oppoſitian to the;pther 1 which, poſt tym jus 511 en | 


abſque templis. 


| 7 55 ae, ome e aan or Bojthia. TR] 
Mt Afﬀrahab!”/ 1 535. is 
2 [(kY ihr, 1 Gloflaries, is jd) to ei tha Regs 


of the Sun. See Collect. XII. % in Perſian is the name 


bern e to bo ſyperintend che orb of the Sun. r 


from this Angel: and the day 
of * 'ever l A GNhed Mir + in —— hie 
= ined the horn of;an' Ox killed anc that day, muſt be ĩm/ 


| veil with Exrratdlinaty dee eee (Richard- 
oak. 188781 2 "534 52113 et. 2 wa eq, þ 
8 Porpliyry 


| nee 
4 Nephew to e e Bly Thitend of, | 
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them; he fays that Zoroaſter * to a natural 


 thras the father of all: that afterwards the Perſi- 
ans made Artificial Caves, in whieh the Myſteries 


were diſcernible 1 them. 


| thras, to the Perſians, whoſe, 


Porphyry iwer A very 


Cave to contemplate on the Creator, and o. 


of Mithras were celebrated :- and as theſe Caves 
were under the Earth, the water conſtantly [drops 
ped through the roof, which was attributed-toithe . 
Nymphs Naiades, * being always preſent? [The - 
Cave was dark, yet the eee ry all Virtucs 
into a more minute detail, mixing the Mythology 
of the Greeks; and ſpeaks 'of Saturn, r 
ſerpine, &c ow * (hdr ae 
It muſt be hident to every Reader 200 Med 
with the Religion of the Perſians who neither al- 
lowed covered temples or Images, that Porphyry, 
and Eubulus, whom he quotes; have ip of 1 At- 
tributed the Roman and e of MI. 
eligion 1 10 hieye. 
reſpect, diametrically oppofite to that of he 


ry 
Greeks and Romans: in this part-of-their Mytho- 


logy, there is nothing in common; but the name 
for 195 could the Romans Pakre | Al tricks 53 gates 
and compound figures of Mithras, of the 'Perhians, 
who had neither Cells, Statues or Altars 5 8 
Gaurt, the deſeendants of dee bac Perſians, 
have never e ee aruS pack co. 

The Romans mult have bake theſe] | thray 
tic rights of that great- ſwarm of, frates, (menti- 
oned p. 176.) —— being an aſſemblage of Barba- 
rians of different nations, inhabited all the. Sea 


Coaſt round the Mediterranean. * thei 
were 


209 ny 


were ſome of our ancient - Seuthi or 1 ori- 3 
ginally Perſians, but, they [conſiſted chiefly ff 
FPhrygians . They were Maſters of the Mediterra- 
nean Seas, till about 678 years of Rome, when 
Pompeius was ordered to extirpate them, which 
required the united force of all the maritime p 
ere kor eight years. (i!) e 

This mixture of people, e together: She. 
M ythology of the Egyptians, Tyrians, Perſians, Sy- 
rians, &c. formed a Religion of the whole, import- 
ing i it to the Greeks and Romans; and hence aro- 
ſe thoſe abſurdities in both, where no reſem- 
blance of the Original is preſerved, the name ex- 
cepted. (m) 

As a proof chat the Roman Michras is ; of this 
Origin, all the figures that have hitherto been 
4 roduced of that Deity, will on examination be 
ound to be in Phrygian dreſs, not in Perſian: 
Phrygian or Cilician, is the ſame thing, for theſe 
Pirates are ſometimes called Cilicians, and Strabo 
in two places tells us, the Cilicians were of Troy, 
and every one knows the: Troad was eller 
Fhrygia. 5 25 

Porphyry therefore had not the leaſt a6tbvrity, | 
or Eubulus, whom he quotes, for making Zoro- | 
aſter the author of the Mythriaci : if by Zoroaſter |} 

is meant the Perſian: Zarduſt;: No myſteries could 3 
be more repugnant to the genius of that philoſo- 
pher, and to the religion of the ancient Perſians: 
this has been obſerved enn Firmicius, Vos, 


— 


(1) Plutarch in Pompeio. * 4 
(m) See Explication de aſe Mon. fg. = ont rapport a i 


Wo: _ ' taque, 


E REY des ancient 5 


| 9 theſe fea rovers. 


4 
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© citaquey::qui dicitis in his Femplis | aite-graifica- 


ri, non Magorum ritu Perſico : eur lc Perſa- 
6 N facra laudatis? Scio hoc Romano nomine 


dignum putatis, ac Perſacum ſacris. At Perſa- 


rum e ſequatur. f De Error. profan. Re- 


lig c. 5.) 


T 5 . we ed in ancient authors, 
that the Perſſans erected ſtatues to deities and con- 
ſtructed temples, we muſt underſtand they ſpeak . 


| of ſome nation or people ſurrounding the 1 


who, »adopting ſome part of their religion, altered 
and accommodated it to their o]u. And in par- 
-ticular: of other nations where theſe pirates had 
been, and there was very little of the Raga known 
"world where they had not been. 
Wherever they went, their Prieſts accompanied 
chem; theſe alfo they named Tuatha Dadann, 


ffeigning they were originally Dedannites of Chal- 


ed, às probably they were. When the African 


| Pirates preſſed hard upon Ireland, the Iriſh applied 
to their old coloniſts at Croton in Italy: cheſe came 
tito their aſſſtance, bringing with them certain of 


theſe Tuatha Dadann, who, by their magic, days 
the fable, could turn ſtones and trees into men. 
-(a) "They! ſettled! in Samothrace, in Crete, in Gy- 
prus, and when expelled the : Mediterrancan, 
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licbal, ſeu Eglib , i. 6. deus rotundus; where. 


ng think. is corrupted.o 


| is Deus, and C len edc hre,. therefore 
al was 2 proper. epithet of the Syn. We 


find the inſcription. in Spon and Gruter AFAiBQAQ 
Agai Bolo; the ſecond a in Agai, has been taken 


by ſame for A and carrupted. i into Agli; but it we 


examine the figure in Spon, thera” can be no 


doubt of the true reading ; the deity, is 7 5 
preſented. with a moon on bis ſhoulders, a 
ſequently it was the Deus Lunus of the Sian 
whoſe name in their 92 2 88 e could Rag! one 
PROD than by JA! REY ty or 753 5 1; e. 
8 minus. ee Foc s travels, y 
168. , BR iv Riha : PE 2 the Triſh r 
tain Re, (the Moon.) Jericho, or the city 105 "ths 
Moon, is called Ara 2 rabs, and 
times ARIHIA, as JL AY. A, Ir Je Fo 


The rich language. pe > this matter, 
ſhews, that Halley and FPocock are right. 1 75 


Moon, and Male or Mole ſignifies 5 l 


bal was the Syrian name of the Sun 18 7 1. 
minus ignis. (e) 


We have here gen n the fig pres of Wah and f 
Agaibal, from Spon, pl. Vi. ig: 1. and t 12250 ere 
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© © ridieulous feligion for the Ftruſcans, Greeks and 
Romans, under Deities, whoſe names are anl. 


GA nes ne aa . 
cloak: H their depredations and formed*a" moſt 


to be explained by a reſearch into the languages ; 


of thoſe nations that compoſed that neſt of ruffi- 
ans. And we flatter” ourſelves, this obſervation 
will throw © new light on the Greek, Roman, 
and Etruſcan antiquities, ſolving many curious 


monuments and epitaphs that could not be” 'Ac- 


18 


counted for in any other manner. 
But ſtill the obeliſcal monument of tlie tert 
Deity prevailed in the Britannic iſles, being moſt 
congenial to the ancient religion of the © de thians, 
and of the Faſtern part of the world. 
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Deus Amazonum, cui omnes ſacra Selen, 


nihil erat, niſi lapis niger. N Rhod. Ar- 
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gon. L. 2.) 
8  Aﬀyrit rimi erexerunt lea Martz: \eftn- 


que inter deos coluerunt. (Chron. Alex. p. 89.) 
Veneris Paphiæ fimulacrum vetuſtifſimüm, al- 
bz Pyramidi diſſimile non erat. (Max. Tyr.) * 


apud Indos, fimulacrum fingitur e el 


della Valle.) Jablonſei. 
yramidas atque Obel iſcos ignis naturtes Gnu 


vero, Soli tniburum. - .Porphyrius, ap. Euſeb. pr. 


Ev. 5 13, 8687 $456 
Obeliſci enormitas, ut Hermatales adfirmat, 
Soli proſtitũta. (Tertullian. E Os 


„ Obeliſcum Deo Soli ſpeciali munere dedicatuin 


fluuiſſe. (Am. Marcel.) 
MNMomen antiquiſſimum Obeliſci Fea Egytios 
| fuiſſe Pyramis. Etenim, Pire vel Pira, Ægyptii 


dici Solem, tritum vulgatum eſt. Deinde, Mue, 


i. e. Splen- 


4 ; - Et eadem Specie in hodiernum uſque iem, 


2 nd 8 radium Aa. Erie. 1 4 
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mue, Radius. Solis, (La Croze. Jablo 


Non pauci (Sinenſes). muta. fmulacra, vel cti- 


am informes adorant lapides,; namque 11 ferme diy 
gentium ſunt. (Maffeus. Ind. Sinens, p. 2713)... 
And that the Allah Acbar or Deus maximus, 
the black ſtone of Mecca, was of this kind origi- 
nally, there can 'be no doubt. Mohammed not 


being able to get the better of the ſuperſtition of 


the Arabs for this ſtone, converted it into a pious 
fraud: the kiſſing and perambulation to this ſtone, 
annually, the -procefſion round the low wall, plain- 
ly indicate it to. UE: been a Muidhr. See 
ch. x. 

In this F we have ſhewn the OSSIAN 
or OISIN of the Gagdhal'or Scots and Iriſh, is 
of Oriental origin, He is always repreſented as a 
divine Bard, even by the moderns. Originally 
he was a prophet; hence he was called the divine 


Oiſhin, ſon of Om, or Uaim, i. e. of Terror, one 


of the emblems of the Deity. Camden calls him 
Oſshin Mac Owim. See Gm, in the Hindoſtan 
and Iriſh collated at the concluſion (f). He was 
at laſt. miſtaken for Uiſcan, the humbled one, 


otherwile called Socrai, that I8, Legion. See Oo 
ſana and Sookra,.. in the Hindoſtan, . As. before. 


Ihe two characters have been blended and minced 
together at the pleaſure. of the Monks'and Bards, 
till at length they have loſt all idea of both. Like 
ba modern Werde, wha, informed Le. Brun 


10 ) The 1 8 . N retain many ſonnets 4 Fin Mac 
ih yle, Oſker Mac Osſhin, and Odfhin Mac Owim. See alſo 
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Was 5 prophet from Heaven ; and when the Chriſ- 
tan writers came to be acquainted with oriental 


5 mythology, they miftook Offhin for the Meſſiah. 


If the ancient Iriſh had not underſtood Oiſin 
to have been of divine deſcent, it is not probable | 


that the firlt Chriſtians in Ireland would have 
taken his name; and if Oiſhin had been ſo zea- 


lous an oppoſer of Chriſtianity, as the modern 
Poems make him, they weuld have deteſted the 


name, and have taken another; yet we find no 
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SHANATION, or PLATE, „ * G. 1.0. f 
92 1 
2 he Plan of the Temple of the 3 of Mui uid br, 
© inthe Hand of 8  Muidbr, noꝛo Innis 2 875 =, 
e eee 
15 5, 5, The walls built without mortar of Targs ks, the 
wall from five to ten feet thiek and ten feet high. 
C. C. C. Cells covered with earth all that. part ſhaded 


; 


with a light ink being earth thrown up, ſo as to make the Cells 


in a manner ſubterraneous. Some Cells are fallen in, others look 
horrid and gloomy, caving aft mall hole at the top and another 
in the ſide, ſeemingly to give air not light. They have all been 
vaulted with the ſame rude ſtones. 
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Tube Cell Cat che entrance is lighted by the door "Tt appe ary 


to have been the Place where the Candidate was reſted, before 
adimirtabce into the other Celts. F 10 
as” ar 4 The entrance fon narrow as e ecke ts Audi a. man 10 
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The Manumene of Mahoody at the Ifland of Elephanta i in the 
Eaſt Indies, from a drawing made by Captain Pyke. See Ar- 
chzologia of the Antiq. Society of London. Vol. VI. 
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Fre. 1. The Figures of Malac- bal and Agai-bal from Spon. 
Fis. 2. The Mu5p@- qui a Sole eecidit, from Dr. Hyde. 
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| e TRE! Benedictin, Author 'of he Religi- 
0 Is, :Gaylois, and of the Explication de divers 
© monurnens ſinguliers, qui ont rapport a la'Reli- 
= ion des is” anciens peuples, was not a ſtranger | 
3 theſe. itinerant Chaldees or Tuatha Dadann. 
Speaking of Altrolggy, he lays, e this Science 
owes its origin to Aſtronomy. Thoſe, who made 
the courſe and movement of the Stars their profeſ- 
: fron, finding little or no profit thereby, transform 
ed themſelves, into A/rologers, and availing them- 
ſelves of the weakneſs 7 credulity of . mankind, 
always deſirous of looking into futurity, they turn- 
ed a moſt noble Science, into tricks and p 
on. 
e The firſt that brought this AA into vogue, 
_ fays he, were the. Chaldees. Strabo remarks, that- 
they had an Obſervatory at Babylon, where Af. 
tronomers were maintained, whom they called 
- Chaldeans : "ſame of them made regular obſervati- 
ons, but theſe were laughed at by the reſt, who 
turned Aftrologers,, and were permitted to leave Ba- 
bylon, and to migrate over the world. Some 
went to Eg bY to. Greece, and in fine 
From hence aroſe three 
Aifferent Schools: of Judicial Aſtrology, one of the 
©"Chaladees themſelves, a ſecond of Egyptiant, and a 
- third of the, Greeks.” 1 (De L"Aftrologic Judiciele ; 


E 


8 
Got theſe Chaldees proceeded allo the act of 
divination, by Plants; hence all the terms of Divi- 
nation uſed in the Irin Language, of which hun- 
. dreds are to be found in the Old MSS. and ſome 
in the common Dictionaries, will be found to be 
Cbaldaic, and ieee aſcribed to the: Fu Da- 
dann, 


„tr 
232 
- 


'- r e e > ot re 
4 c 8 ot a 0 nn“ 8 4 2 


* 


1% i Fandinton of the 


dann, by, which it is evident, the Were. all 
the; elan; Hes of C, ala 90 . PIP E 8 
8 onſ. Bailly hipts that the angie nt "Branins 'of 8 
2 40 | 4 ia were. Ch: aldæaus: it 18 ; probab] le | they » were | 
Ea , itinerant Tuatha "Dada nn, who mixed, v with 

ur Magogian Scythi, 3nd travelled Kaffee to- 
* s the Ganges : and 5 uhh 1 

In the Minutes of e 1 Ae. Sagan, of Ion 

9 


"of a Letter from a 2 n ted Banares 2 
| Wee 1765 5.25 it Vas adi re ed to r. 
PIR di is 2 ent of, 5 ftp la- 2 
{ 8 the, 


1 ens | 

5 The _ bitants are. peo gore, te 
e than thole of the Province of Ben ral. Amo 5 
N them are faid to be many fen of, earning, 

1 teach the . and Perf jan | Lan ua 88, d 
E} -. - | "fare mn extraordinary, Tome. Wh c 0 he 
Ez IE Chalgaic,” in which. . Jeenis, - "the ir Books, pf 
cc Epi a are chiefly. written,” Eu 5 . 

| 11 mi itary Frocethows, © che Perſians, carried the 


figure Or Emblem, of the Sun, Ane never, proceed- 
ed until. he: "was, abpye th the OTIZon : from, t the de- 


—— 


* 
ͤ I — — — 
* 


2 
i 


cription of urtius, ears, to > have. been a | 
- 851 through a Chry 1 the Maiſheac 992 
5 ſented in XIII. N amber of t Gollectania. Otto 
File derne X Abt is 1 Faberpagplo 
- (unde. a0. a bus a ſhiei ole 2 E 80 A 
| ” ryſtallo i ius luſa, 1 gel | 5 
Me + Perſepol tan Prog 10 Tepreſen er nts” 
| SEE Sacrifice : nulla autem | 118 leon 195 
6 = poftatio *. viſitur,” a Hyde; on a Uſer f inſpec- 
| tion 


Ancient 85 | 2 "Ireland a. | 12:23 | 


| tion probably the Maiſbeac may be diſcovered. 


Libations are carried in very ſmall ꝑatera, andto 
this uſe, Ethink, the ſmall:golden Cups found) in 


-Hec autem Deo fiebant non Soli, ut putarent 


Græei (Hyde) hut how does all this, agree with. . 


Herodotus, ho ſays, that the Perſians had nei- 


ther Statues, Temples, or Altars, (f) They cer- 


tainly did repreſent the Sun by a Bull, with a Se- 


micirele of Rays, and ſo did the Tartars and the 


Triſh. Keating, p. 283.—In thoſe times they wor- 
ſhipped a: Golden Calf. Maoilgeann a Druid, aſ- 
ked Cormac to worſhip Laoi or dba, ſays the Ori- 


ginal, that is, the Golden Bull: it is: the Perſian 


lai af Bull. Iwill not worſhip the Signum, my Ar- 


tificer has made, replied Cormac. Ni deann Gar 


Cormac) :adhnath don Ceap do xinn mo cheirid 
fein. Ceap is a Signum, a Sign ſet up in time of 
battle: it was here the Symbobof the Sun, Ceard 
is a-Brazier, Tinker, worker in metals. Keating's 


trauſlator calls it a Golden Calf, yet makes Cormac 


reply, that he-would not worſhip a Log f Woods - | 

In nummis Magni Mogul Imp.: Indie exhibetur 
Corpus Solare ſuper dorſo Tauri (aut Leonis) ꝗui 
allud eodem modo geſtat. Sic nempe pinguntur 


Signa; adeo ut in dicto Iooniſmo exhibeatur;Sol = 


in Signd Tauri Perſarum more deſignatus. (g) (K) 
The ancient Records of Ireland. aſſert that the 


Iriſh Pagans worſhipped no images; the rough 


unhewn Stone capped with Gold and Silver, re- 
preſented the Sun and Moon, and round theſe 
were 12 Others; ſhewing the number of the ſigns 
of the; Zodiac, theſe were Scythic, or Touranic. 
a eee £2 nt! hall 5.1 
42) Hyde pe ig... 5 Set 

Images 


und; hue draviig of hw 
. Bare been l to me ſince the publication of my 
laſt No.; but whether they are of Pagan or Chriſ- 
tian date, I can form no judgment: One is here 
: repreſented, which I think was Anu or Nanu. (See 
; Pi 7.) it is of braſs, near 4 inches high; it was found 
in the bog of Cullen; County of Tipperary, and is 
no in poſſeſſion of Captain Ouſley. Hyde allows 
the Perſians had a Venus. Nuſquam autem reperi 
Perſas was alias habuiſſe flatuas præter illam Vene- 
ri, (h) exceptis Hybridis illis & hæreticis in Cap- 
padocia Perſis, quorum Strabo meminit ſe vidif- 
ſe. ' Iſti inquit dicti ſunt 0 Ignis accenſores, 
ui Iconolatriam cum Pyrodulia n liſcuerunt.“ Ejas 
3 ſunt. In Cappadocia (nam ibi eſt. gx 
Tribus quædam Magorum qui Pyræthi vocantur, 
& multa Perſicorum deorum Templa) non cultro, 
ſed ſtipite quodam mactant ſacrificia, tanquam 
malleo verberantes. Sunt & Nopal ſcil x39: Sep- 
ta quædam ingentia, in quorum medio eſt Sr 
Ara ſeu Focus in quo Magi einerem multum & ig- 
nem perennem ſervant; & eo: quotidie ingreſſi 
i=a N accinunt (ſeu canunt preces ſuas) fere per 
horam ante ignem Virgarum faſciculum tenentes. 
Many of theſe circular Septa are ſtill exiſting in 
Britain and Ireland, with the Altar in the Centre 
in Ireland they are called Druid's Temples, : 
they ſhould have been named more e ATW 832 
8 Fenples of the Draoi or . 


n) The Perſian AY of Wente is e or - 0 Na- 
nea and Metre. The Irith names are Bidbgoe, Anu, Nanu and 
Mathar. The Syrian names are Nanai and Anai.. The Iriſh | 

ſowetimes write the name Marg. as Wang dae, vel Nung- da, 

i. e. Dies Veneris. See Chap. Religion — The Perſian temple 


* Nan! is mentioned 2 Maccab. Ch. 1. V. 12. 


0 am afraid} the Iriſh werg Fagans, 


+ > 
- % : 


ae ene e elan 
een thisitiang} have; 


riſh, (or e de ! 


Ferſians ey had the knp wiege of the trug Gedg 
and that all Narri can ſay in their behalf, ar Dn 
Hyde in favohr of the Perſians, we. enuf allow, 
that theivulgar at eaſt, prexs lctls be 

155 * Ireland they w were contaminated by 


dann. nibg lb 91 3 SIAN 463 
From digre ſſio Non we xeturn to the Dynaſties, 
3 1 hall offer a few more ſtriking coinci- 
dences of names and hiſtorical relations, d then 


et te: the famous Phenian, and Mileſian Hiſ- 


the lxiſu. ONEGTIMISY:* N * 14901810 10 bo * 
 Daghda or the deit of fire, ſucceeded Lung 


448 W ef 


in ieee log: 52 10 78 A DIRT CEA A - Bf 78 8 


DBA e@DIBELY": 4 11s 312 108 bn. 11 8 hos Jagh 


n 


Had 13 1 this wy 10 1 known 5 7 the er | 
of Culdes, a call th bs Magi who wete 19 
1585 Seryice . of their,” Gods, (fays LD 5. Chryſoſtom,) bur fn 

Greeks being grant of the meaning « of the 165 5 il it to 
ſuch as are Wie in — a Science unknows to the erfiatis 


(ew Chr. Grat. Boriothus 
< ir is to be obſerved, yeh Wepa that ben Colo- 


nies 


„ "pr: 


betten chan Ida, 


[as de nation AY „ 


=: 1Dapbde'tin fb is thenfatheeof muny 
Children, who with himſelf had the power of ap: 
pearing in fire, and ef evmmandiny it to be pre- 
Feit of all occaſions. Dien Chryſeſtom from go 
 avthorktics relates what he learned af Loroaſter. 
It is reported, ſays he, chat through love of wil- 
dom and Juſtice, Zoroaſter Zerduſt i) with- 
drew Hiimſelf from men, and ed alone/inia eer- 
tai mountain : that, afterwards leaving the moun- 
— reat fire deſcending from e eontinu- 
F ined about” him. Upon this the King and 
reh of Perſia" came and nme him to 
Bod, c. | 95 8% ASOIGNK ban meu een 
i Haghds | the Goa! of the Tlenena (m) the 
Gods of \profperin „of n -and of " yegetati- 
en. 3 8 1 0 S 34 
Nhamani, or Gehe aa farnamed Homai, a 
Queen een of the ſocdnd Pebficg: Dynaſty./*\Spme Ori- 
Entaliſts ſuſpect n Tuck Queen e iſted, and the 
Tarikh batch mukes' no mention of her? The 
Oriental writers fay that ſhe was a great Architect, 
and adorned the city of Perſepolis : to her alſo is 
attributed a hate of ſmall E Pyramids, ſcattered 
throughout Perkin and, #00. GAGE FD — e * 
the Soldiers of av wag F 
About five — er her ace to the 


throne, the "brought forth: a Son, N the Aſtrolo- 


922 775 abroad, and made ny where 2 1 they in- 
B78 their antecedent ory, the ſubſequent events of the 
fea as in thole days they could carry the Genealo- 
their princes to their, very N it Fake found that 
| Ring in every F under Whatever title * 
was the Patt zareh, the Father a . W 
155 Orat. Borifthen, 


5 gers 


1 bf 


hoe. declared would brintz great misfortunes on 
the Country, and they adyiſed, he ſhould be im- 
mediately dliroxed, The. tenderneſs of the mo- 
ther would not permit Homai to follow their Coun- 


lels; ſhe therefore made a little wooden Ark, and 


having put the child into it, ſuffered the veſſel to 
Bail de down the Gihon or Oxus. It is ſaid, 1 
Was with Child by her father Bahaman. 


Child was found on the Water by a Dyer 2 | 


nurſed and educated him: He was named Darab, 
which implies, paſſeſſed or found on Mater. (n) 
Young: Darab arrived at the age of maturity, de- 


termined on the profeſſion. of Arms, and joined the 


army then marching againſt the Greeks: he was 

at length: diſcovered-to be the Son of, Homai, who 
2 reigned 30 F958, dee Diadem to 

Sod ECSDIDS 2 Hor; it 

{> The Surname Seward given to the een, ſig⸗ 
niſies a bird peculiar ta the Eaſt, which. is; ſuppo- 
ſed to fly conſtantiy in the air, and never to touch 
che ground: it is looked;upon as à bird of happy 


omen, and that every head it overſhades will in 


time Wear a Crown; it denotes a Phœnix, a large 
Per Eagles. * M Ws ang a bird of: Paradiſe. ( 


by! 151 * 2 12 * * a 
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"This ſtoxy is told i in a different manner; in the 
E hiſtory, via. Aung Mundi 3359, 5 
Ache Croyn. In the Goyern- 

ent of this Prince the. ;Royal Palace, . 
was nec There were three Iriſh Pri 
n) Richard n Diſſertat. p. 54. 51 ee s 
(o) Nechardfad Ab, e A TIDY a 

D Þ fins 7 5 for 


— =p 


Aces -who 
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for a long time EY cotta Wars for the Go- 
vernment of the Wand. DOE udn SN 
Their names were "Ard Ruad,  Diaihivies' or 
Diarba, and Cimbaoth (Cambyſ ſes): after weafing 
one another out with ſtrug os g, they eame to an 
"agreement, that each hol reign ſucceſſively for 
2 certain number of years. r ROD nt 
Aod Rnad was the firſt that wore / the Crown, 


* . 'F 


: * died, leaving only a” daughter behind him, 


named Macha N ongruadh.” Diatborbu next 6b- 


I tained the Government, and reigned the whole 


time; then reigned” Cimbaoth” his full *time;and 


Ard Ritad having left [ns Son, Macha Mong 


claimed the throne in right of her 5 Won 
Diathorba oppofed her, thinking himſelf next in 


ſucceſſion on failure of ate ff in Aod ruauh in 
| conſequence of which, a civil war broke - out. 


Soon after, their forces met, and Macha obtained 
2 compleat Victory. The eompetitors of the 
Crown being apprehended, à Couneit was called 
to determine what Entente ſhould be 3 upon 
them; and 5 jet ace of the Government 
would never be ſe if they were permitted to 
live, thi condemned them all to dea tn 
The Queen being of a merciful diſpoſition, 
interfered, and deſired their lives might be ſaved. 
And being a Lover" of "Arch#e&ure, the propoſed 
theſe terms : that, inſtead of Death, their puniſh- 
ment'* fiotl#'bec, to ere & mot Hate Pabace, 


where the King ſhould always keep his Court. 


Tex retd tô the Condition and the Queen un- 
dertssk to draw the plan of this Structure which 
mne ekecuted with tlie Bedkin of her hair: be- 
cauſe, ſay the modern bards, 0.1 18. n and 
muin the neck, whence Eaman.!! ! of 
20 (p) Keating, p. 156. 


Mach 


Ancient Ele of breland. 229. 


Maths: in Iriſh, fig a e croma 2 
| ous bird, an le, a pelican; Mong is the 
— of a bird, e a horſe, &c. and 
ruadh is red. Macha mong· ruadh is the bird 
macba, with a red. creſt, and certainly implies 
the bird of Paradiſe, the fame as Homaj in Perſic; 
from hence. we have. the Iriſh word moing-realt, 
a comet; alerally, 3 Tar with a red tail, or flam- 
ing creſt. 

If ſuch a perſon as s Queen Th! did a ” 
am of opinion ſhe adorned the city of Balch, or 
Baligh, which was alſo called Balch-Bachara, and 

ſometimes only Bachara (a), which by ſome Arab 
' writers is ſaid to be ſo called from Balch an Oak, 
but more probable from the Perſ. Belgb, and the 
Iriſh Balg and Bochra, all ſignifying wiſdom; and 
this is the true meaning of Eaman or Famaink. (b) 

In Balch-Bachra, Zerduſht-is ſaid. to have pro- 
mulgated his doctrine, and then to have .prophe- 
ſied of the Meſſiah: conformable to this We find, 
in the Iriſh, MSS. he, is called the Dr or Daru 

25 Bachara. 
It f is coated, ſays Keating, (from ancient, ;MSS.) 
that -Bacrach a Druid (Draoi Bach rach). did pro- 
phecy and foretel, that a moſt holy and. divine 
perſon ſhould be born in a wonderful manner, 
Walke barbarouſly murdered. by the Great. Coun- 


, F# 


+(a); Sibi ſeulpeilia calentes, eadem lingua ue . 
quod exponitur but-preſlan.; argue etiam exponitur mejama alam, 

I. e. Loens colleRionis Lelentiæ: unde nominatar urbs Avicen- 
22. arfara propter Doctorum Virorum ibi conflüum. = In 
Triſh bochadh is to argne on à learned topic, whence bochaire a 
logician. Sama Olamham, i. e. Muir Olamhan, the congregation 
| of the learned : the 1 8 of the learned. See hereefter. 
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ch) Hyde, p. 153, 493. NA 
pool 3 5 | alt | 
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cil of his own nation, notwithfland g his delign 
_ of coming into the world was for the happineſs and 
ſalvation of the whole carth, and to redeem them 7 
from the deluſion of infernal demons, (e) 

Keating's tranſlator, miltaking bachrach the ad. 
jective for the noun, makes it the name of the 
Drabi; but it can be no other than Zerduſbt, who 
loſt his life in that city, as before related. In 
ſome Iriſh MSS. this prophet” is called Dunn, in 
others Iri-el Faidh, i. e. the holy Ir the — N 

Zerduft took on him the name of Er as we have 
ſhewn before, and Dun was the Chaldæan name. 
n Dun per totam ſcripturam ſignificat publieum 

officium in Ecclefia, ſeu predicitionem qua arpul- 

mur, reprehendimur, diſcernimus bona à malis-: 
hence in the Iriſh Dean; i. er Olamby Wee Fw 
Doctor. : W ww; 

From theſe proofs of hs fünft of: the Iriſh 
language and hiſtory, with choſe of the Chaldees 
and Ancient Perſians, there can be no doubt of 

the friſh being (as they affirm) of Scythian and 

not of Celtic'or Gomerian origin. They who'pro- 

feſſed this fire-worſhip in teinples or towers, that 
is, the religion of Zerduſt, in Lueian's time, as 
reckoned up by him, were the Perfiens, the Par- 
thiant, the Bactriant, the Chiwareſmains, the Ari. 
ant, the 'Sacans, and the Medes (d); our of 
theſe nations were Scythians. Accordingly we 
find moſt of the Perſian names of the true God, 
of the Demons, Peri, Angels, &c. preſerved” in 
25 Big e e 70 -the amen 0 f Princes, of 
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_ Afut een lex" Maher de Perſe, ins: wee 
| ardats Lauge de l, in. mort, ou celuf qui f 
pare les ames d'avec les, corps, les auteurs 5 pa- 
raphraſes Chaldaiques de FEeviteure- ſainte le 
n mment Cs c daß F de l mort. 
— See this ih l | 
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-The-Iiifh-deity Gamen was ſuppoſed" de vs tt + 
judge of departed foule plc ut bis difcretien they! 
were condemned to be puniſhed i in Ithir-in, or 
given over to Hrion or fr.in, i. e, thgfland or 


abode of the In 4 (e); or they were to reaſſume a 


being on earth. The Brahman” 5 believe, that rfl] 


that fall worſhip-God-from motives of future hap- 


pineſs, ſhall be indulged- with their deſire in Hea - : 


2 for à certain time. — but, they ſhall return to 


rth-—they, ſhall aſſociate with the firſt organized : 


Furman (f).. they ſhall meet. They ſhall not re- 
tain any eise of their W ſtate, unleſs 
it is revealed to them by God. But thoſę favoured 
perſons are very few, and are diſtinguiſhed by the 


names ol, Fate. Sunn, i. * the acquainted while. 


7 
HF * 


(e) lies Ar. lin a demon, genius, Spirit jan the foul ; Jun 


Ben Lek the name of an ima * being, who makes a great 


ane JED ee He is ſuppoſed to have 


el, creatures called hy the Arabians Fon | 


25 254 e of the e Peris. or Fairies, 8 of whom inhabited 

20 eh Peſore Adam“ creation, but were then baniſhed to a 
cCtrher f the world called Nabe Phe for diſobedience to the Su- 
me Being. With t dadi o have 

3 N fe i 8 * 9 . Mt it * 

tid in Triſh ſignifies hell . Before Chriſtianity; was introduced, 
1. was the name of the cr el. demon thas Punithed wicked mor- 
als? It is titerall the We N, or cruel Jin or demon the Per- 
ſians. (See. Rehe CI p.. 274.) He was called Goil-me, 
in Arab. —— Iin wo "the wh Hog demon. Arab. gailan a de- 


gemens. We now tranſlate Coi- 
5 gif Loot 85 8 we 1 ee een, 2 Hell, but it 


Spree BAAN? The: 90 thatifion” or country, Uithe of 'Virin, | 
I. E. Paradilſe'; Old Perſie Hoi Paradile. /- Mf Richardſon 


fays, ra- Hin is the Nirgiti of >Baradiſe i Hahn is a virgin and 
Ain cis 7 ; + Hogs lomewbers. met Heuran zn ancient Per- 


i for Para All; the Irih words. re evident 
Na ar "and were PE: of ed by 425 > Tuath-Dagann, 2045 ln * 


MM Purman « an atom. ewe Kia kuf, 1851100 
2 their 


| 
| 


7 


we former ſtate; fu Are Hollyell, from 27 
information of the Pundir, his inſtructor (h) L. 
confeſs: that finding ſo much of the — | 
language and mythology: to correſpond with thoſe; 
of the ancient Iriſh, Lam inclined to think Fater 
Summon is the Ariſh Shietigh Sbambna, i. e. ME: 
favoured by the deity Sama. y 
Before the labours of the i ingenious Mr. Holwell, 
in learning the language and doctrine of the Brah- 
man's, what abſurd ſtories have we been told of 
the tenets of their religion, and of their God. 


| Brimb; from whence Brabmin a prieſt, becauſe: 


produced from the head of Brimb, i. e. Wiſdom ;; 
(i) and of Abraham, they have no idea. Brimh 
in the Shanſcrita language is wiſdom; the Bedang 
or commentary on the Bedat begins with a dia- 
logue between Brimb and. Narud, i. e. Reaſon. 
In old Iriſſii Beid: or Head, is a book, a com- 
mentary : Bed. virimbadh, is 4 commentator, 36 * 
an expofitor of „ aront obuligos of 5 
-- Brum or Briom is wiſdom, whence. Brumaire A 
pedant; Nurdi is ikill, knowled ge, reaſon (). 
The Shanſcrita e 18 called Shafter; which, | 
fays Mr. Holwell, ED AW tranllated... [the 
9 of ſcience." | n en a. 
2127090 6113 2 | 
50 (b) Pundit'a el man, a aeg. Bolwell g —1. Lig 155 
bun-dath, or pun-dath, an inſtructor of. w om, one [endowed 
Lit 2 0 bunatam ro ' polleſs, Wah I. e. fark, 11 
; poetry, 14H 255 {5 3813 notre 
() Brahma penetrant eee eee ee -P: 195. 
In Iriſh Ne Re Mionn the head: e 775 2 
7 © ven e W ri tion 
th . 0 Naa or Bre; . 1 E: B de th quaſi 
Priom/-dha, i rign prima, da vel daa, Scientia See Pri- 
LIT Nati a6: in Shawe's Frith e 1 22 ( 25 
„ e ani; 4464 


721. 22 
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In old Triſh Seit or S Belt, i. e. Sethios (Saphics): 
is ſcience; and Se or Sheift, 1s a dialogue, or 
diſedurſe between d men; the manner in 
Which the Bedang is written D. rea bung Sad 

© Zerduſt, it is Haid. ſtudied with the ae , 
and” mixed much of their religion With his own... 
According to the Iriſh MSS. Broum ur Hriam was 
the grandſon of Mageg; for his wiſdom he was 
named Ce-bache or Cai-bacehe, the illuſtribus _ | 
chus or the illuſtrious Merus, i. e. Arbor Sapiens, 
the Mulberry tree; (of which hereafter —he * 
ſaid to have ſettled in Triath. Buicche or Bactria, 
1: E: the coumtry or lordſhip of Bacche; where 
moſt: probably the Brahmin religion had its ſource. 

At a proper time, we ſhall ſhew ſuck an affinity 
. between the ancient Iriſh and the S hanſarita and 

Bengaleſe languages, as will leave no doubt of their 
having been one people; or at lealt Alibaba con- 


nected With each other 
To conclude, this is the kiſfory' of he Iriſh Tua 1. 


ba Dadann amd the Perſian Piſhdadann: if there 
is any truth in either; chere is crtainly much 
fable. I am of opinion, that both theſe and _ 
Che/dim or Chaldees, were originally Scythians : 

is certain we find theſe Tuatha Dadann, ob 
Geaſadin in the Iriſh hiſtory. See chapter. divina- 
tion. They may have wandered to Bactria and 
Hinduſtan, and Werz eſtabliſhed the Brahmari 
religion. 1 think, that no nation was called by 
that name, and that their catalogue of kings, is 
fabulous: they came to Ireland and Britain in 
mal bodies, Feeding the Pbeni or Phenici- 


| ch See Holwells n on the e Bradinan religion, "in 
owe s hiſtory of Hindoſtan. 
ans. 
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ans u (m). gome may have returned from the Eaſt 
to Meſſopotamia, improved in Eaſtern knowiedge, 
and have ſettled) in Singara; from hence they 
may have migrated Weſtward into Europe, and: 
carried with them the name of Einguri, Singari, 
and Cingari, by which they were known in Italy -- 
but the Hebres ſtill ralled them Cuthim. David 
de Pomis takes them for a mixed people, and Elias. 
Grammaticus thinks cheſe are the Zingari of Italy. 
Räabbini Samaritanas Y Cothim-'s vocant, eo 
quod venerunt à Cuda & adduxit Aſſur de Baby. 
lonica, de Curba, de Aua, de Amath, & de Scar 
valm, & collocavit eos in civitatibus Samaria, Se. 
Det videtur mihi, dixit Elias grammaticus, qudd 
ab illis venerit populus, qui ultrò citrò que — 
in terra hoſtiatim mendicantes, quos Itali 
ni, & Zingari appellant (n. 
To fuel ſtrollers or emigrators, tlie Hebrews 
and Syrians might vroperly give the name of 
Dadan.. - When 8 — 
Carthage in Africa, the Phesnicians called her 
Dada from r dadeh to migrate; whence the 
Latin Dido 2 The Poets to Seat liberties 


4 WE 
| : ac IRA ag 
11 See No; un einge. T FOOISE 2022 CENT ae 
In) David de Pomis, p. 92. Zin gane va waro, Perſona, 
che vn er, 11 mundo a * r forto I pretefto di 
dar la uona | ventura, (Vocabul. della 


Cruſca.—It is incredible how 117 4 Chula? im or Dedanires 
_ Puſhed themſelves ; we fin them in the SG) ;ho-Standica Dialect 
under Statld, idem = er Sangare, Preſt; 3 , idem Sacetdbs, 
Veralius Lex). 
(o) Dido, Fa ry da IE & Seb e andat 0 
una parte a otra, 2 e Anti: N /1Þ* a 
| alſo Etymologicum 1 IRI is 3 11 8 eſe Ein- 
gurl "or Op 168 of En Hd call thetinſelves I Shiol, 
which 


— — 7 —— 
— 2 — 
* 


, 2 R * 5 y > : * - * 4 1 f : a 


with proper names, —Quoties :Poeta aſpera inve·. 
nit nomina, vel in metro non ſtantia, aut mutat 


ea; aut de his aliquid mutilat (p) The Tata | 
Dagon of 'Aruchi(p,:77.)—may-have been miſta- 


ken by the Copyiſt for Tuta Dadan, the à Gimel 


in Dadann, may have been taken for daleth; or 


the word deſignedly changed to Dagon, by a 
_ zealous Jew, as thoſe of the Aſiatic Oban and 


Petyarahb, into Oiſhin and Patrick, by 'an. Iriſh; 
Monk. Our knowledge of Oriental hiſtory, 
we have learned, that, the »Brabman's ſo far 
from deriving their name fror Abraham, they 
have no idea of ſuch a perſon; and that inſtead of 
being the moſt groſs idolaters, they would think 
it the groſſeſt impiety to repreſent God under any 


form (q). Their ancient MSS. are become obſo- 


lete, and great attention ſhould be given by our 
learned countrymen in the Eaſt, that the Se-. 
xaſſeys of Hinduſtan, do not impoſe on the world, 
by falſe interpretations of their old books, as the 
Senachies of this country have done with the. Jriſh 
MSS. What information may we not expect from 


which in the Iriſh language, means, the deſeendants of Rhema, 
who was the father of Dedan: but whether this is their interpre- 
tation of the name, I am not informed. All Perſian Nouns and 
moſt of the Chald an, (with very few exceptions), when applied 


| to any thing having life, from their plurals in an, as adan, 


Omanan, Yemeneo.-. Xenophon mentions the Chaldzans as a, 
warlike nation of Armenia. They were great wanderers, 
whence the prophet Habhakuk, C. 1, V. 6,—1 will raiſe, up the 
Chaldzans that bitter and ſwift nation: who go over the breadth 
of the earth, to poſſeſs dwelling - places which. belong not | unto 
them. Ger the Biſhop of Waterford's Minor porn 7) 


} | 1 *+.-+£ * 1 
a 110 f Hit 2 
y of Hindoſtan. 
| "Wnt + = — 
ol * 


is oo 


4 
the 


b) Servius. 21972 Nr 2 Image e ft 
(d) Holwell's Introduction to Dowe's hi 
6 C4. 


the learned labours of lu, "Jones and Hat: 
e (KN bold weit e 00 e out 
Our Scythians; the bn n Magvg, . of 
Japhet, being now mixed with the ſons of Shem 
and Ham, in J Chaldea, Oman, and Perfia, 
thought proper to diſtinguiſh” themſelves by the 
name of Gaduly'' (now written Gaodhal). By 
Gallul they meant, their great progenitor Jap het. 
K is very 1 that Noah ſhould give an 
epithet to one of his ſons” and not to the reſt. 
Sem the bruther e Jupbet u Gadul. Becauſe 
this word fignifies great, (magnum eſſe vel fleri), 
the Hebrews thought it ignified eas; whereas 
Moſes names him laſt: Sem, Ham, and Japbet 
and if the eldeſt was diſtinguiſhed, why not the 
-youngeſt ; and would not the ſecond ſon expect a 
Priority in name over the third ? The LXX-tranf- 
late Gadul, the eder: Heideggar, Buxtorf and 
Bochart agree that the word may be uſed in that 
ſenſe: the true meaning of the word is of no 
conſequence to tis,—Japhet' was ſtiled Gadul and 
our Scythians, being deſcended from him, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by that name, and to this day 
OE pies It ow . were tall oo Nature, 
cena hich at, e e 5 5 a ta fo and 
; 
(tr 8 nonimou Gadul, is 4 Iri „and the e- 
10 bene nomen. LEY (ſays we ri va ons 
men; ab Aigh I 8 = DR erat Japeticus ille 
Haigh, celebris ac cone ore pron, præfe e an chr 


ae potens, 
Arab. Kad nfs fle—in 1 bp the Iriſh proper 


name "Tuathal or 


nity, riches, or any 1 5 5 —7 grant It 22 but i it is more 
c frequently, 


28 to this period 1 for their 
fize. Synonimous to Gadu! they called themſelves 
Fhainigh or Thainie, f. g. ſtreng, mighty, and 
this is the origin: of the Phænicians ef Oman or of 
the red fea, ee ste and. Hlerodatys 
deen their origin. gor! 
+7 It appears that — or the engagement our 
Gadul had with Abraham, after the f — groan 
Canaanites, as before cited, they allied with them, 
and became, as it were, one people; inſleuttine 
them in naxigation, and ping ion. to ſhag 
their commerce with the Indias. 
The learned! Gebelin, fa; eigariy, that "the 
Phoiniofune and:Canaanites, were different people; 
he follows Sir J. Newton and thinks the firſt were 
Idumæans, whereas, they dwelt onhy on the bor- 
ders of Edbm, viz. in Oman. Ajouton qu il ne'ſt 
ny” TOR dus 6b; Phenidiens quviqus Varun 
T EE; * YET 5 : & "4 1 7 3 


* — ro wn) 2 to. quality, gn. Wes 21. v. 8. 
ID child gr a ee pos man waxed great. and went for- 


125 Ma eat. —38. 11. till Shelah 
Tet grow the locks of the 
2 5 his be grown Ard —— . "ſes ir is ſometimes uſed/by | 
tir: kriſh, and explained in the Gloſſanies by Ealga, i. e. noble 
potent, mighty. 'Theſe Gadul or Giants were in poſſeſſion of 
the Brittanic Iſles when the Cimmerii or Walſh repoſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Britain, . (fo they were the primitive inhabitants). In 
commemorati. Ibn r expnlſian of theſe Gaduli or tall men, 
they annually Burgt a Glas ntic figure of wicker,” as before rela- 
ted: from that time the Geduli remained inhabirants. of Ireland, 
Mann and the No 25 o Scotland. The Welſh, hiſtorians alſo 
mention the batel ey encountered: with Giams in Cornwall, 
who were the ſons of 805 and Mageg. The Walfh antiquaries 
have likewiſe ehrchutty eingabe e Seyrhjans or Magogians 
from the Gomerites, by. the name Ty Guzzi, hence Humfredus 
2 Welth author, Lays Scotos Hibernorum” rolem, & ipſi & om- 
nes optime norunt,  eodemque nomine 2 7 ribus ſeilicet Guid- 


kil appellantur. 


aux 


. 239 
au-, Candneins; ayent dt appellès du meme. Honty | 


puiſqu ils etoĩent venus s etablir avec euxe ne 
domne- t on pas aux Anglois le nom de Bretons, 
gquoiqu ils ne le foicnt pas'd?originic, & ne ganfond» 
ton pas ans: ccfle le Dem HlerwGnumnys, avec celui 
des Francols , eier en e e 
1 We: maſt tor ever remain ignorant, if the-Ca- 
naanites or Phænicians diſtinguiſhed the Gaduli in 
their wrilings 2 it is probable, the name was loſt, 
except among the Scythians themſelves, as that of 
the Iduinzans was, after their being -ſubdued-by 
the Jews; and that of the Moabites after: the con- 
queſt of Nebuchadonoſor. In a letter from Suron 
king of Tyre to Solomon, in a fragment preſerved 
uſebius from Eupolemus, the Tyrians certain- 
2 makes a . they Lay, in compliance 
*- with; your ae fen hau eight Yhouſand 
+vpior H/$oiaicor,/ © m_ and — (t). Stra- 
I calls the eee of Cadmus, ſometimes 
Arabians, and ſometimes Pllænicians, which ſhews 
* was ſenſible that they were a mixed people. 
If the Phænicians had Been Idumæans, as Sir 
J. Newton thinks 1 were, and had navigated 
the Indian can; they would not with propriety 
have given the 25 1 the Mediterrangan 
ſea, for it cannot be called a great ſea, when com- 
pared to che Ocean; yet this was the name given 
to it by Joſhua, Ch. 1. v. 4. uſque ad. n 
Mare Gadul. here it is tranſlated the gran 7 | 
there is a probability that this ſea was ſo named in 
compliment to the Gadelians as being the firſt navi- 
gators, as the Perſian Gulph + was 8 202 2 8 8 


(s) Gebelin fur Tori origine des eee 
It) Prap. Evang, p. 449- 6 
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the next chapter. "ET 812 2 #714 130% | 


Ahe Seythians thus | ſettled: in Omany*and:bes - 


come the traderg of the Eaſt, would naturally. call 
themfelyes Anabim, from Abnac or Anae; à mer: 
chant: the Hebrews would name) theme e 
Arbim from 37: Lee ztrafſicky and by 


| the inſertion of an thetic. N comes Erenbi and 


Erembi, the name of a nation mentioned by Tamer 
and Strabo. Homer's Scholiaſt ſays, they were 
the ſame with the Tyvgladyter, but both he and 


Bochart allow that they might haue been a branch 
of the Arabians (u). Thel IL take to he the true 


derivations of the arne and 8 Arba the ſon of 
Anac, of the ſeripture: A it muſt be obſerv⸗ 


ed, does likewiſe f gnify 4 coi Irifb;(v). 
«And theſe Magogian Gaduli, theſe tall Scythians, 


were. known in ſcripture; by various names beto- 


„ tall men, terrible /:to:their-rieighbours, 


Lan their ſtature and warlike appkarances. The 
Moabites called them 3m Amim (W by a cor- 


rupt and abominable punctuation pronounced 
Emim; the ſingular number is Ani, a Word com- 
mon in the Iriſn language with the fame fignifica- 
tion as in the Chaldee, viz. Anh a tall man, Am- 
hac (x) a dwarf, Ambas an ungovernable man, that 
will not live in ſociety; hence the Arabic Ammet, 
a plebeian, It alſo Ggnifics a community. Our 
Scythians or Omanites or Phænicians of the rcd 
_ were I the; dread of the: e Pin 


79; Sabo. . 75 Hoh | Olyſ A v. 83, &Schal. in 5 RE 5 
(v) Arab. Anal, Princes, chiefs, tall men, and in the Chal- 
dee NN Arba ſignifies a trading, ſhip. - | | 
(W) Deuteronomy, Ch. 2. CIDR 1 is the plural of DX 

(0 1 pra i. e. ca-Ami.—cat is a — N | 
ſtates, 


SS 


. 
8 


* 
UI 
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Races,” Fond ef ontueſt, aud by trade mer- 


ehunts, they rambled through Aſia, in the charac- 
tets of foldicrs and traffickers; yet were good citi- 


Zens and governed by wiſe laws. In their turn, 


they diſtinguiſhed ſome of the Gomerites, that did 


not ſettle in towns and tities; by the name of Geil, 
Ceilt or Nein, which ſignifies terror, a wild man 
of woman, a Hylveſtrons perſon,” and hence I think 
the name Celt. In He manner the word Amb 
ſignifies terror and à giant E940 Amim, Enüm, 
timores, aut terribiles, vel populi, (five inſula 
aquarum): Gigantes quos expulerunt Moabitæ a 


terta ipfsrum; Dest, 2. In Geneſin. 14. non 


preprium); ſel vertendum terribiles vel horrendos, : 
you feeit Chaldaicus interpres : fic etiam tratif- 
erendum effs apud Hieronymus in quzeſtionibus 
fats -Hebratcis in Genefin. licet LX X  rupass 
ttünſtulerlak. Puts tamen populos eſſe Naphaim 


à Moabitis Enum dictos: ab Ammonitis vero Zuni- 


aum, Deut. 2. (). | 
There are few of riy readers; even of thoſe, 


who are natives of this country, that have had an 


opportunity of ſearching the ancient MSS. of their 
mother language. I coticlude this chapter, with 
an explatiation of ſome” words mentioned in the 
preceding pages, not commonly known. © 
Mag oy Mugh, or Mogh, a miniſter, a ſervant, 


. 2 V0 d ihr ancient” tines related Iny te fs 


church. M. 5 or Mich, ainm dileas do dhidha, Z 
that is, Mugh is properly a ſacred name; ths is 
ths explanation in many ancient Iriſh Gloflaries. | | 


00 Stephanus, Locorum DF ERS Triſh Ratbaim or Reab- 


BE ham, to rob, to plunder, to raviſh, to overcome. by Rrengrh. 


ä From 


242 A Vindication of the 


* 


From this Scythian word, the ancient Perſians 
originally the, ſame people as the Scythians), 
formed Mag; and from the Iriſh Sag-art a Prieſt, 
(literally a worſhipper of God), they took the firſt 
part of the compound and formed Mogufhek : thus, 
Nim. Laud. and Nim. Sion, Perfian authors, ex- 
plain Mogu/hek, by Perſian words which ſignify 
Maguſeorum Sacerdos ; 1. e. Ignicolarum Sacer- 
dos; for having loſt the derivation of the word, 
they conſtantly tranſlate Mog, a prieſt of the Fire 
worſhippers (2). 

A nomine Mag Chaldzi fecerunt 1 Mag, unde 
Græci ſonant Mays & hinc Arabes formarunt ſibi 
Magjus, & fic Syri & Judæi & aliz Gentes, fays 


Dr. Hyde. But I am of opinion it was a name 


common to the Chaldees, Phænicians and Scythi- 
ans, all fire-worſhippers. The Greeks have pre- 
ſerved the true original ſignification of the Seythi- 
an origin. Claudius Dausquejus in notis ad Baſi- 
lium, p. 372. has Ng o:@,, 1. e Magus: Deus, 
& May & o+0s Magus Divinus. . 

 Chaiſneac and Aiſneach are Iriſh words ſnont- | 
mous to Magus: the Greeks converted theſe to 
'Oc%)1, Antea enim Magi a Perfis appellabantur 
Oftane. (a) Suidas makes this O/ana ſucceſſor to 
Zarduſt, but as Reland obſerves, this ſhould: be 
Oſanes and is the Ouſhan of the modern Gebr men- 
tioned by Le Brun, the Oſhan of Zerduſt, and the 


On, and Offian of the Iriſh and Highland Scots ; 


a prophet, one ſent from God, a ſacred perſon. 
This word was common to the Chaldees and Phe- 
nicians. m Chazan, or Hazan, Secur In- 


(2) See Hyde, Relig. Vet. Perſ. p. 372. 
(a) Suidas. Relandus de Ver. Ling. Pers. p. 191. 


ſpeQr, 
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ſpector, Cuſtos, qui proviſionem & curam alicujus 
rei habet: Miniſter & ſtricte Inſpector, Miniſter 
Synagogæ, ut eſt A@dituus' Diaconus, qui alias 
dicitur wnaw Shamaſh, Nuncius Ecclefiz, qui deſ. 
tinatus eſt Synagogæ neceſſariis operis præſtandis. 
Hic maxime oritione ſive precibus & cantu Eccle- 
ſiæ præibat, præerat lectioni legali, docens, quod 
& quomodo legendum & ſimilibus que ad ſacra 
pertinebant : Unde quandomodo pro Cantore, 
Præcentore ſumitur—& pro Miniſtro in genere, 
de filiis Samuelis, patri diſſimilibus & ad judican- 
dum ineptis—1 Sam. 8. 3.— pro Miniſtro ſacro- 
rum paſſim uſitatiſſimum. (b) The root is in the 
Iriſh, aiſneiſim to explain, to expound, to interpret 
| —whenee Aiſneach, vel Chaisneach : - Cuiſion, 
Wile, prudent : according to the provincial pro- 
nunciation of N which is ſometimes Heth, ſome- 
times Cheth. Another word for Magus in Iriſh 
is Reat · aire; the latter part of the compound ſig- 
nifying illuſtrious. In our modern Dictionaries 
Reataire is interpreted a Clergyman, a Miniſter. ' 
The word is Chaldee and Phænician. 

Raten idem eſt quod Magus. Talmud. Sota fol. 
22. 1. whence the Perſian Rad, a prieſt of the 

Guebres. (c) | 
. Theſe words evidently prove, that the ancient 
Iriſh when in Aſia, mixed with the Chaldees and 
Phænicians, I here mean the Canaanites, becauſe 
I think it is clearly pr e in the . of chis 


(b) Baxcorf, Dex. Chald. p. 730: 

(c) Hyde. And hence the Iriſh names -of Daghda i is ſaid 
to be Rad, vel Ruad. Ruad ro feas, i. e. ainm da Daghda, 
i. e. the omniſcient Ruad, a name of Daghda. (Vet. Gloſs.) 
This Daghda has been miſtaken by the Perfians for the mother 
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were originally Scythians. (See Lettres fur TAtlantides.) : 


„ Al Vindicationof the 


Hiſtory, that the Phaznicians were chiefly Scythi- 
We ſhall hereafter treat more fully on the Reli- 
gion of the ancient Iriſh, and of the names and 
artlers of the Prieſt. 


_ RucAariTULaATION: 


From the moſt eſteemed Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, we have fſhewn, that the Parthians, Bac- 
trians, and Perſians, were originally Scythians, 
conſequently the deſcendants of Magog, Son of 
Japhet. We have feen from Moſes Chorenenſis, 
that the ancient Armenians were likewiſe Scythi- 
ans, looking up to Japhet as their great progeni- 


tor. From the ſame Moſes, we have ſhewn the 


diviſion or ſeparation of the Sons of Gomer and of 
Magog, at the borders of the Cafpian Sea; where 
both were known by the name of Baga or Bolg : 
That the Gomerites proceeded Northward and 
Weſtward, purſuing the Bolg or Wolga, i. e. the 


Danube, till they ſettled in Germany and Gaul: 


That the Magogians took a. contrary route, and 
purſuing the Euphrates, were known by the name 


of Cardes, and ſettled in Oman in Arabia Felix, 


and in modern Perſia” We have feen ſo many co- 
incidences and ſimilarity of Anecdotes and Names, 
in the ancient Hiſtories of the Perfians and of the 
Iriſh, as clearly demonſtrate, they were originally 


the ſame people, ſplit into nations of different 
names, in the revolutions of Ages, and both re- 


taining their ancient traditions at this day. 
ca Ir is the opinion of Mon. Bailly, that the Phenicians 


We 
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We mult detain our readers, a little longer on 
oe ſubje&, to enquire into the Afiatick biſtory of 

cle 

Mirkboud and Khandemir, Arabian Authors, 
the Sally and Tuſtin of the Eaſt, have collected 
the Oriental traditions of Japhet ; from them we 
learn, that Japhet had eight Children, viz. 
& Turk, 'Tchin, Bed Mameluk, Gomari or 
c Keimak, Khozar, Rous, Barzag ; to which 
ce ſome have added three others, viz, Sadeffan, 
% Gaz, and Khalag, Much diſpute has ariſen 
< about the primogeniture of theſe, ſome giving 
5 it to Turk, others to Tehin, &c. &c, as natio- 
5 -nal partiality dictated. Japhet had for his ſnare 
Sof the habitable globe, from the Caſpian Ses, 
* to the Eaſtern extremity (e] and all 16 ib North, 
(f) and dying in a good old age, left the Sove- 
*« reignty to Turk, and this is the Japhet Oglan, 
6 i. g. the Son of Japhet of the Tartars and Ori- 
5 ental Turks, whom they acknowledge to be 
5e the author of their race. 

“ Turk having many talents and good qualities, 
6 ſuperior to his brethren, was declared by his 
father, to be maſter and ſoyereign of all the 
“Countries they poſſeſſed, which were already 
ec well peopled ; and as their numbers increaſed, 
ce Colonies were ſent out from time to time, which 
8 3 the parents of the greateſt nations of the 
6 wor 

<« Turk governed his ſubjeQs with great wil. 
« dom and juſtice during 240 years, and laft four 
Sons, fome ſay five, vis, Toutok, Genghel, 


(e) That is from the Caſpian Sea to China.” 
(f) Seythia intra & extra Imaum, Touran, Tirrary, &c. and 
all the Oriental Turks or Tartars. 


“ Baregia, 
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Baregia, (Bareſgi ia or Baſegia, alias Pir She- 
her) 1 Hak or Imlak. | 


The Laws made by 7. urk, are named Tofſa 


and Jaſſab, by the Moguls, and theſe laws were 
renewed and augmented by Ginghizkhan. All 
who commit Crimes againſt theſe Laws, are 
faid to have fallen into the Taffa, this is their 


mode of Speech,) and are . puniſhed either by 


death or whipping. \ 

“The poſterity of Turk was divided into four 
great tribes, as the Jewiſh and Arabian nations 
have been, ſince that period: theſe tribes were 
named Erlat, Gialair, Caougin, and Berlas or 
Perlas, of the laſt came Tamerlane, and this 
fourth tribe was afterwards divided into twenty 
four others by Ogouzkhan, 


„ Theſe 24 tribes were divided into Right 


; CC 
| 60 


wing and Left wing, called by the Mogols and 
Tartars Givangar and Berangar, and though 
theſe two wings compoſed but one nation; by 
a fundamental law of their government, they 


were not to mix or intermarry one with the 


other. 
It muſt be remarked, that Mogol aud Tatar, 


being deſcended of T urk, and having given 


names to two great nations of Mogols and Tar- 
tars, theſe are both comprehended by Oriental 
hiſtorians under the name of Azrakt, and by this 
name ſome authors underſtand the Kathai or 
Northern Chineſe, or Tartars adjoining China. 


-Tchin was the father of the Chineſe. 


& From time immemorial ſome of theſe Turks 
have lived a wandering life, like thoſe people 
called Nomades by the Greeks, and Bedoui by 
Ss — The Oriental Turks call them 

* Guichgungi 
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e Gutchgungi Atrak, and of thoſe vagabond Turks, 
ce was the Turcoman Nation forme. 
* The Perſians and the Poet Hafez explain the 
« word Turk to ſignify a well made young man. 
“ Thour the Son of Feridoun, King of the 
e Piſpdadian, was father of the Touran (or Scy- 
. £6 th £8) 45 1 ee Toile ol 
Thus, the learned and moſt excellent D'Herbe- 
lot from the Authors above mentioned. 
The true derivation of the word Turk is from 
Tark (Ir. Torc) the head, the ſummit. And Ter- 
ky or Turky fignifies not only promotion, but 
excelling in learning, becoming ſuperior. Turk 
Was the Epithet given to Magog on account of his 
rare talents, and of the advancement or ſuperiori- 
ty over his brethren. Turk, ſays Mr. Richardſon, 
ſignifies a Scythian : alſo the Turks, comprehend- 
ing likewiſe thoſe numerous nations of Turks be- 
tween Khoraſme and China, who all claim deſcent 
from Turk the Son of Japhet. As thoſe people 
have in general fine Countenances with large black 
eyes, the Perſian Poets make frequent uſe of this 
word (Turk) to expreſs beautiful youth of both 
Sexes. (Arab Dict. p. 536.) Turkman, a Va- 
grant Turk. (id.) | i 
From theſe quotations, we collect the opinions 
of the Eaſtern writers, of the extent of Japhet's 
Children in the Eaſt. The Chief of them was 
Turk, and he is plainly diſtinguiſhed from Gomer, 
conſequently he was Magog father of the Scythians. 
Tor, Torc, and Torn, in Iriſh, fignify a Prince; 
(in Chaldee 3 Toran.)—Torc in Irith ſignifies a 
Law, a Royal mandate, in Perſian Terghun, is a 


(2 D'Herbelor, at Turk, 


: | Royal 


> 
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Royal 88 In Arabic Tireki a head man. 
7 orc a King, a prince, Tarikth a Lax. 

80 much confuſion and contradiction prevails, 
in the Arabian hiſtories of the early ages, that all 
we can learn from them is, that by tradition the 
Tartars, Moguls, Kalmucs, and ancient Perſians 


were the deſcendants of Magog, een the 


people named by them Touran. 

W a ant filius Japhet. Gomer & Magog, 
unde ortæ ſunt duæ gentes Gog and Mages, & ab 
his Scythe, qui et Magogi dicuntur.. In Tartaria 
ſunt regiones Gog and Magog, quas illi nominant 
Jug ſeu Gug & Mungug. Caſtellus. 

Syr. Magwg. Gens Scythica. 

M Gog nomen propr. Regis, aliis 8 

viz. Aſiæ minoris Ezech. 38. 2. Mo Magog, the 


Pine 5 8 wy 
In 


000 Agreeable to the 2 of calling 88 * 
Trees ; the name gnifies a Pine Tree. Magog, no- 
men viri. 0 ium, — 4 Pini genus candidus & * — 
mareriem referens ficulneam. Accedunt LX X. 2 Par. 0 
Syris Sandalum, quod ſecund. Botanologos, ſimilitudinem hab 
quandam cum Brafilio & Pino,—When the Arabs and Perſians 
compare their Miſtreſſes to a Pine Free, * or Palm Tree, 
ſays Sir Wm. Jones, theſe compariſons would ſeem forced in our 
idioms, but have undoubtedly a great delicacy i in theirs and elfe 
their minds in a peculiar manner. 

There is a beautiful Allegory of this kind in the Annals of In- 
nisfallen. Ad. Anno Dom. 1 314, conſiſting of a Stanza of four 


Lines, ſaid to be ſpoken exrempore by 8 O Bren on * 
Death of his pee Chief Donogh O'Dea. 


Truagh an teidhm, taining thiar, rug bas 22 
Tabtsgack t teann dainidh dhamh 


Donncha Don ; Conn is cial, cru mo chuirp 
"Crack dom cheill, an reidbm whagh..! 


F | | Dire 
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In the Iriſn Hiſtory of the Tuatha Dadan we ſind 
the Touranian Scythians particularly mentioned; 
we find alſa a large part of aneient Ireland name 
Neid; we have ſeen one general name for the 
Seythians was Bolg, In the Map of Perſia pub: 
liſhed in Dunn's Atlas, we find a province named 
Fan ; to the Eaſtward is, Kerman, more Eaſtward 
is Nedha, and this is bordered by the Province of 
Belages, extending from the Indian Ocean to 
| Thouran, i. e. Scythia, Vologeſus according to the 
Arabs was King of Armenia. See hereafter. 

The Mediterrannean from Cadiz to Minorca is 
called by the Iriſh Muir Touran, whence the Tyrr, 
hene Sea; from Tyrrhenus, lays Hyginus, the Son 
of Hereales, | 

To this let us add, the great affinity we have 
ſhewn in a former work, between the ancient 
Language of the Iriſh, and that of the Ka/mus Mos 
gult and of the Chineſe (i) and in my opinion, it 
amounts to a demonſtration, that the Triſh hiſtory, 
is founded on truths, and is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, to elucidate the hiſtory os the Weſtern Na- 
tions of Europe. 

Various caules contributed to ſplit this great bo- 

dy into diſtin nations. Commerce, Conqueſt, and 


| Dire is the loſs alas I of late 
upon the weſtern Shore | 
By ruthleſs death and murthring fate 
" "0 valiant Chief's no more! 
Ah! woe is mel my ſoundeſt ſenſe 
and kindred friend ſo true ! 
My wood has bo bft a tow'ring branch 
my Donogh dear, in you | 


| (Tranſlated by Mr. OF. 0 
0 ColleRanea, No. x. 
x ; 7 / above 


- 


above all, innovations, into their ancient eſtabliſh- 
ed Religion, by the conſtruction of Towers to 
contain their ſacred fire, and mixing with the Ela- 
mites, the deſcendants of Elam Son of Shem. (k) 
Some of the Perſian Kings of their moſt early dy- 
naſty, were confeſſedly Touranians or Scythians : 
in fact, they were all originally of that race: In 
the Perſian detail of the Religious war, they ac- 
knowledge the Scripture name of Magog inſtead 
of Tour or Turk. When Faraſiab or Afraſiab the 
Scythian King, (whoſe name, they tranſlate, Fa- 
ther of the Perfians,) over- run their Country in 
conſequence of this innovation of the Fire tow- 
ers, they tell you, that, when they had at length 
driven him back to Touran or Scythia, north of 
the Perſian Empire, a Wall or Intrenchment was 
built between them called Sedd Fagioug*u Magioug 
i. e. the Intrenchment of Gog and Magog. By 
Jagiug and Magiug, they mean the North and 
South people of the ſame Nation, ſays D*Herbe- 
lot. (I) Some Aſiatick hiſtorians, ſays the ſame Au- 
thor, carry this Wall beyond the Caſpian Sea, 


others ſo much towards the Eaſt, as to give room 
to think it is the ſame wall that ſeparates China 


from the Mogols. / | | 
It was evidently a diviſion between the Original 


Scythians and the Mogh or Rad, the Magi or fire 


(k) Shem being the eldeſt Son of Noah, and in poſſeſſion of this 
Country before the Magogians ſettled here, rhe Perfians thought 
it would be an honour to derive themſelves from Elam ; this 
mixture of Elamites and Scythians or Magogians contributed 
much to the enmity that ever after ſubſiſted between the inhabi- 
tants of Touran and Iran for Japliet was to dwell in the Tents of 
Shem, : | | 
(1) Majug-Magog — rhat part of Eaſtern Tartary bordering on 


hing. 


worſhippers 
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worſhippers i in Towers. The ſame Intrenchment 
is ſaid to have been made in Ireland, from Drogh- 
eda, to Galway on the Weſtern Ocean, it was 
named FEftir Reada, or the Magi's diviſion, 
(m) dividing the Kingdom of Ireland into two 
equal parts; the Northern half was called Leith 
Conn, and the Southern half Leith Mogh, that is 
the Magi's portion; and molt of the Fire towers 
of Ireland, are in the Diviſion of Leith Mogh, or 
of the Magi s half.—(L) 

And therefore when Patrick arrived in Ireland, 
to convert the inhabitants to Chriſtianity, finding 
his predeceſſors had little ſucceſs, he ſaid, that he 
was a prophet from Neimh-Thur, the (fire) Tow- 
er of Paradiſe, where he was born. 

Genair Patraic Nemthur. (n) 

His proper name was Succat. Succat a ainm hi- 
trubhrade. (o) He ſaid he was come to preach 
the doctrine of the great Prophet Oiſhan (the Meſ- 
ſiah) (p) but the Magi, wiſhing to keep up their 
authority and religion, then declared, if Nzan i. e. 
Oiſbin, was come, that he, Succat, muſt be Pate- 
rab, that is the Devil, (q) and from hence his 
name Patric. Other Iriſh Magi declared he was 
Tailghean, Arabice Talyh gin, the wicked Jin or 
Demon: a name ſuppoſed to have been given by 
the Druids to St. Patrick, ſays Shaw. (i) Succat 


(m) Read-aire, a Prieſt, Shave, O'Brien, '&c, it is the 
Perſian Rad, 1. e. Magus. 
(n) St. Fi iec's Life of Patrick Now Heaven, Paradi iſe, it is 
the Arabic name of the Ce leſtial Paradiſe. | 
(o) Idem. | 
([p) See p. 200, 
e | 
(r) Shaws and O'Brien's Dict. They ſay it was a holy name 
given by the Druids ? Telchines, mali dæmones. Suidas. | 


finding 
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inding the fire worſhip eſtabliſhed here, and the 
idea ot their great prophet, Airgiadiamh or Zerduft 
en in fire, cauſed his diſciples to declare 
that he appeared in the ſame manner. Aſpiciebat 


in vilu noctis, Mileho memoratus: & ecce Patrict- 


us, quaſi totus igneus domum ſuam ingredieba- 
tur, flammagus de ore ejus & naribus, aculis, ac 
euribus egreſſa ipſum cremare videbatur. Milch 
verò comam flammigeram 3 ſe repulit, nec ipſum 
ullatenus tangere prævaluit: flamma diffuſa dex- 
trorſum divertit, & duas filias ejus parvulas in uno 
mm quicſcentes arripiens uſque ad cineres com- 
Patric then explains this dream to Milcho, ig- 
nis quem vidiſti de me exire, fides eſt Sanctæ 
Trinitatis, qua totus illuſtror. (8) | 
And in the Life of St. Patrick by his own diſci- 
ple Patricius Junr. the Magi or Draoi are parti- 
eularly mentioned. Fuit quidam Rex ferox & 
gentilis Imperator in Scotia (Hibernia) Locgarius 
nomine; cujus ſedes erat, & ſoeptrum 2 in 
Temoria. Hic Magss & Aruſpices & veneficos & 
r & nequiſime artis inyentores, habu- 
it. (t) 55 
From all theſe circumſtances, it appears, that 
the ancient Perſian mode of worſhipping the Dei- 
ty in Fire, was the Religion of the ancient Iriſh, 


and that this fire was contained in thoſe Towers 


now exiſting in Ireland. It appears alſo that they 
were well acquainted with the name and doctrine 
of Zerduſt the firſt, and of Zorafter, or Zerduſt 
the ſecond. The Records ſtill exiſting, afford us 
ample matter to prove that the ancient Iriſh adopt- 


() Sexta Vita Patricii, Colgan, p. 67. 
(t) Secunda Vita Patr. Colgan, p. 14. 


ed 
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ed this Religion much about the time of Zerduſt 
the firſt, and that at the ſame time oppoſite parties 


or Sects, ſupported the Religion of the Chaldees, 


of which we ſhall make ſome mention in the courſe 


of this Work. 
Theſe worſhippers of the Divinity in Fire-Tow- 


ers, were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that followed 


the ancient Touran or Scythian mode of worſhip 
on hills, by the name of Both-Tlachdga or 
Dlachdga, (u) a word of Phænician or Chaldee 
Origin, 1 Beth, domus p dlak, (x) ardere. 
NUytp3 MY N22 Wor adaliku bnura bith 


mkadoſha. Combuſſerunt i igne domum SanQuarit 
Pſal. 74. 7. in Iriſh Tlachad or Dlakhad benur 


beith cada. rp ri dlakra incendium. 


(a). See Keating Led. Obrien, Shaw at Tlac 
(t) Arabice dalak ſplenduit Lucerna, Caltellus. 
nation 8 is a contraction of agha, holy. 


PRE NI AN 
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PHENIAN HISTORY. 
o A P. WI. 


We ſhall divide this intereſting Chapter into three 
parts. 
HE great King Fenius Farſa, was the Son of 
Baoth or Bith, deſcended of Magog. (a) He 
was a prince who applied himſelf to Letters, and 
made it his buſineſs to underſtand the ſeveral lan- 
guages of the world. From the time of Adam to 
the general confuſion of tongues, there was but 
one univerſal language, which the ancient Chro- 
nicles of Ireland call Gartigaran, or Garti-ghe- 
aran. 
This learned prince laid the foundation of an 
Univerſity at Eodan or _ as we learn from 
theſe Lines. 


A Moigh Seanair ria fin ttor ro tionoiladb an cead 
ol 
A 2 Cathair Fodhan d'fhogluim gaca hillbhearladh. 


In Seanairs plains, oppoſite the Tower, was eſta- 
bliſhed the firſt School. 

At the City of Eoden, t to teach the Various lan- 
guages. 


(a) See p. 5. 
The 
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The perſons who had the care or ſuperintend- 
ance of this School, were Fenius Far/a King of 
Scythia, Gade Son 'of Eathor, a Gomerite, and 
Caoh Cavin Chreathach, from Judea, otherwiſe 
named, Iar Mac Neamba or Jar Ebn Neamha. (b) 
= Nom Son of Pelus, Son of Nimrod was then 

Monarch of the Univerſe. _ », 

The above three eminent 1 firſt invented 
the Alphabets, which they inſcribed on wood, as 
the learned Cion:fhaodbla who wrote the Uaire- 
cheacht juſtly obſerved. 

Fenius Farſa continued twenty years Preſident 
of this School, where he educated his youngeſt 
Son Nil, who was born there. In the 42d year 
of the reign of Nion, Fenius King of Scythia, be- 
gan to build this School at Eodhan,. and when he 

had prefided 20 years, he returned- to Scythia, 
and began to build ſeminaries of learning in his 
own Country. Gade Son of , he ordained 
Preſident. 

Niul the ſecond, "a of Fenius, was ; ſent ES 
to travel, with a numerous retinue; and when he 
came to the borders of Egypt, he ordered his peo- 
ple not to forget that they were Scuthi, and that 
they ſhould ever diſtinguiſh: themſelves by the name 
of Scuith ; and it was the poſterity of Niul, that 
were called Scythians, do /liocht Niul do gorthar 
Cinn Scuith. (c) 

Phenius 


(b) Caoin Chreatach, in Hebrew, ſignifies a Writer of Ele- 


of (c) The Iriſh hiſtorians here contradiQ: themſelves : In the 
ſecond part of this Chapter, it will be found, that Niul was 
ſome time in /Egypt, when Pharaoh delighted with his great 
abilities, beſtowed on him his daughter Scora, from whom th 

pretend the name e Scuth a Scythian, Long after this, Mileſius 


arrives 


= 4 
„ trades, 
5 « 3 
8 


s „ mahle f % 

Phenius tock on him the name of Occai, Ogai 
of Eocha, becauſe he invented the Beth-Liilsmort 
Ogham. Fenius Farſa Alphabeti prima Hebræo- 


tuin, Greecorum, Latinorum & Beth-Luiſnlon àn 


Ogham cotttpoſait. (Liber Ballyniote.) (d) But 
the Uiracheact na Ngaois or Elements of the learn- 
ed, ſays it was Cathmus or Cadmus the Son of 
Fenius who taught Letters to the Orceks. Abgi- 
tur Greacad dona, ni he Fenius fein arranighar 
aeht Fein · oièe fuil re muir atuaidli, agus Cadmus, 
is iad rannighthar Abgr Greaea: i. e. certain Fe- 
nicians fro the North Sea àfid Cadmus inſtructed 
the Gteeks in Lettes. N 
When Fenius was near the point of death, he 
demiſed his Kingdom to Nennual his eldeſt Son, 
and left nothing to Niul, but the advantage ari- 
ſing from inſtrucking the youth of the Countries in 
the learned Languages. | „ 
From this Fenius, the Iriſh were called Oic- 
Fheni or Feni-oic : a Feniuſo Farſai, Hibertit nomi- 
nafitur Fenli. Unde apud nos Oic-Fenii (vel Fenii- 
vic ) poſteri Fenii, in plurali nanteto dicuntur ab 
ine. (e) PFentts was King of the Armenian Scuthi, 
and his Reſideee was about the Hiortannii. When 


the defeendants of Niul were expelled from Egypt, 


arrives in Egypt, and marries another Sc, Daughter of ano- 
ther Pharaoh. The whole is allegorical, ſignifying hat the . 
gyptian Kings delivered to their Care, his Fleets, Ships, 1. e 
Scuith. Niul was the firſt diſtant Voyager, and probably in Æ- 
gyptian Ships, hence Cin Scaith, i. e. the marine tribe mari- 
ners. | | 5 
4) See this explained Ch. X. Sect. 2. Hong graovopes 
crap goinZr. (Diogenes Laertius.) 8 ID 
(e) Colgati's Triadis Thaum, p. 5. Caſtellus detives Phæni- 
eia from the Syriac Punikia i. e. gloriofus, magnificus: but that 
word would have been written, Pamigh in Triſn. 


they 
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An regubbed to their o.] Country up this River, 
under the conduct of Sru, as will be related i in the 
Lan 1 of W Chapter. 1 To 0 


EY IT > : ; 
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hav | s 6 þ: : ; mY 


ee Runag's's. 

Sele us . that Euſebins Kerry ſubſli- 
tutes the name Phenix for Phineus ; hence we may 
ſuppoſe all the Greek authors have done the ſame; 
except: Arrian, who ſays, that Bithus was the: fa- 
ther of Phineus. (f) The Iriſh hiſtory: makes Phi- 
neus or Fenius, the Son of Bithus or Baoth, and 
| Bithus, the Greeks ſay, was the Son of Jupiter. (g 
We require no better authority for the antiquity o 
our Fenius : for, whenever the Greeks were loſt in 
remote Genealogy, a God was brought in to ſtop 
the gap; and Jupiter nay here have been . 
ted for Japhet. 

Fenius is a proper name, e deat of two 
Iriſh - words, viz. Fenn or Fonn, ſcience, learn- 
ing, ſagacity, and a%, which has the ſame ſigni- 
fication. Theſe. words are alſo Arabic, Fenn, 
Science, Knowledge, buſh; the: ſame. Hebr. % 
Phinna and 90 go "Wiſdom, Knowledge, 
um huſh the ſenſes. (h) The name: Fenius be- 
tokens a man of great erudition, and ſuch he is re- 
prejentidl to have been. He is alſo named Farſa 


5 


) p. 5. 
18 Probably the Son of Eleazor 0 was N DMD. 
Phenas, derived his name from this word, as the Talmud (Sanhe- 
driin C: X.) ſays, that he was ** T Ab bith Din, or 
head of the great Tribunal or Uniyerſity: 
Joſeph was called by Pharaoh 72yD Dad -Zephanas Phana, 
a name apparently given him on account of his Wiidom. | 
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. or 


- 


14 


„ their aun piety and good works, 
yet perhaps it was but the name of Nh head of 
"FF 25. ſect, as Why pheres was a name in uſe 


258 A Virdication of the 
or Pharſa, 8 the Heber and Chaldee way 


pharas, to explain, to ſhew the meaning of what is 
ſaid or writ:— It is fpreading forth what was 
e wrapt up before. Nehem. Ch. 8. V. 8. win 
„% m. pharfhi, explaining and giving ſenſe, and 
* cauſed them to underſtand the reading. The 
<< Phariſees are thought to be named from thence, 
6, ani Expounders of the law; as ſeparatiſts, ſay o- 
< thers 2 and from their oſtentation, enlarging 
and laying open the Phylacteries, in 8 of 

others: 


among them.” (i) Fares, Arabice, ee | 
familiæ. Nomen Arboris, Caſtellus. _ 
Arab. fariz one whe knows, or underſtands 


any thing; fraſet, Sagacity, Penetration, Judg- 
ment, jra/z, expounding, ferzy, ſkilled. in the with : 
 forit, clear diſtin& Speech. | 


- Perſice Ferſa, ſpeaking ; a good genius or an 
gel ; Ferzan, wiſdom, Scienee 3 N a learn - 
ed man. 

And probably the * perizi eee Phe- 


rizite, may owe their origin to this name. They 


mixed with the Canaanites, (as our Magogians did, 
and are not enumerated among the Children of 
Canaan by Moſes, in Geneſis roth Ch. The Ca- 
naanite and the Perizite, Joſhua, Ch. 1 T.—here 


ſays the very learned Reland, Arca patet latiſſima 


in conjecturas, quibus non delectamur, Penang 


al the aboye paſlage in Joſhua. 


It is alſo to be remarked, that the Arbiany call 
e Barza, and the Armenians write it Ba- 


00 Bates, Critica Hebrza. 


112 : 


tiz: in che Armenian 1 find no explanation of this 
word; in Arabic Burxa and Baraza ſignifies Exitus, 
which mide the learned Bochart think this coun- 
try was” ſo called by the Arabians, becauſe there 
Noah and his family deſcended from the 'ark. 
We find the old Arabian name of Armenia was 
Phiarda or Phardſa, for D or Dal with a point 
over it ſouſids, ds or z* db/al, and from theſe va- 
riations I conjecture that wg phars was the 
original name, from this Phenius, and that the 
other names are a corruption of the Original. 

Phenius es or Pharas, was a name analo- 
gous to the arduous taſk he had undertaken, of 
ar mays dee Fa ſeminary of learning; the modern 


iſh ſometimes write the name Fear/aidh, (the d 
not ſounded), whence I formerly conjectured, that 
they meant a Sidonian man. Faras or. Foras is 
the proper orthography, agreeing with the Chaldee 
wi and Arabic Feryz, hence the Iriſh Foras-focal, 
the expounder of words, i. e. an Etymologicon 
and the Iriſh hiſtory T am now tranſlating is entitled 
Foras-feas an Eirinn, i. e. an explanation of the 
tranſactions of the Iriſh (a), or the hiſtory. of Ire- 
land explained. e e ee 
Fars is acknowledged by all Afiatick writers to 
be the father of the Parthians and 15 a 
ſtrong argument, that they deſcended from the 
ſame ſtock as the ancient Iriſh (b). BINS 
; 3 eds ThE, 12 9 66 The 


S 

(a) From Parſa or Pharſa, an inſtructor, a pious devout man 
is derived the Engliſh word Parſon. 455; ” 

It muſt be noticed that Farſaid was very probably another 
name of the ſame perſon, for Farfad or Furfid in Arabic ſigni- 
fies'the Arbor Sapiens, the Mulberry tree, the Morus; the arbo- 
rum ſapientiſſima morus. See a few pages further. 

(b) Perſarum nomen ab Arabico Paras, Equus derivarunt 


7 


. 
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„ The: Arabs ſay, that Fars was e from 
«© Japhet, ſome ſay, he was the ſon of Azar or 
«© Arphaxad, ſon of Sem, ſon of Noah, but all 
<« agree that he gave name to Perſia, which is 
*< called in general terms the county of Fars, and 
ce of Agem : the ancient Perſians called it Pars 
< and a native of it Parſi; Pars, Parſi, . Parthi, 
<« are the ſame words, flowing from the ſame 
root, for th in Perſian and Furc, is pronoun- 


e ced in the ſame manner that we do 8 (c)“. 


Aboulfarage ſays, that in the reign of Ptolemy 


Philadelphus one named Arſhak, an Armenian, 


revolted againſt the Greeks and founded the Em- 
pire of the Arſacides: we, ſays he, call them Par- 
thi ; and Vologeſus, one of their kings, i is called 


3 Via eruditi ; fic ut nomen Perfariin, E. 2755 notet, 
J 7 


—hodie licet & voce paras, Eguo utantur, tamen Oſp vulgatius 
eſt & magis Perſicum: — Quid obftat itaque, quo minus creda- 
mus non ipſos Perſas hoc ſibi nomen dediſſe, ſed gentes vicinas 
At de nomine Parthorum, quod nonnulli Perſicæ originis eſſe 


volunt, incertior eſt diſquiſitio: Stephanus ait profugos Þvy«Jas 


eo nomine appellari lingua Scythica. Sunt autem Perſœ a Scy- 


this orti, uti Curtius, Arrianus, Ammianus Marcellinus tradi- 


derunt; & Juſtinus ante Scythico ſermone Parthos exules dici 


| monuerat, & fic Iſidorus Orig. IX. 2. at Suidas Id del. Hepoiny 


FAO TTY usa. Sed dicamus potius, quod jam alii viderunt 


Perſas & Parthos differe, ut Aſſyriam ab Atyria, Theſſaliam 


a Thettalia, Tyrum a Sarra, 1. e. unam eandemque vocem eſſe, 
S in 7, mutato. An non nos quoque a 9 habemus noſtrum 
Paard ? an non ſimiliter oapSaas & Pardus Latinum a Pars con- 
einne derivatur, quæ vox & Furcis & Perſis, pardum notat, uti 


Ruſſis Bars, S in. D mutato ?—Vix enim aliqua cum veri ſpecie 


aliunde ejus vocabuli etymon petetur, & probabile eſt animali- 
bus quæ in Perſia frequentia ſunt, nomen Perſicum adhæſiſſe. 


(Reland. Diſſert. de Vet. Perſ. Vol. 2. p. 218). 
(e) D'Herbelor at Fars, Parſ. Aig, was the Armenian name 


Be Japhet. Vologeſus is evidently Baal-Gaois, i, e. Dominus 


Phenius, gevis & enn both ſignify wiſdom. . 
king 


— 
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king of Armenia. Tue Belzgeſe are now 
ſeated on the eaſt of Perſia, and extend from the 
Indian Ocean to the Thouran, or ancient Scythi- 
ans. Bal-gaois in Iriſſi is ſynohimous to Fenn-aois 
or Fenius, ſignifying a man ef learning; a man of 
wiſdom, excelling in wiſdom-: Fal- gaois, a prince 
of wiſdom, it bears the fame pron in the Ar- 
menian language. 

Fenius was king of Poniub; or that country 
where the river Biortannis flows. The river Par- 
theneus of the claſſic authors divided Bithyna from 
Paphlagonia, and both theſe. provinces” formed 
Pontus. In this country the ancients place Phe- 
nix or Phenicus :—Bithynia condita eſt a Phænice, 
quæ primum Mariandyra vocabatur, is the inter- 
pretation of a paſſage in Euſebius by Hieron : 
Phænix Cadmi frater, a quo Phænicem dici vo- 
lunt, Colonos deduxiſſe legitur in Bithyniam, ſays 
Bochart: (d) we ſhall preſently find that he was 


the father of Cadmus: Phænice, nomen ortum 


quidam eſſe L a Phænice Agenoris Lorna 
filio (f). . 
A Pheænice ſeptimus i in Bithynia regnabat Phi- 
neus vel Phinees, quo tempore Argonautæ expedi- 
tionem ſuſceperent in Colchidem © mde Agenori- 
dem Poetæ vocant, > Agenoris filius erat 
Phenix (g). | 
Bochart ſays, the Phænicians were in that coun- 
try long before that expedition: Inter illud tem- 
pus quo colonia Phænicorum in Bithyniam miſſa 
eſt, & Argonautorum profectionem, intercedunt 


(d) Euſeb. Chron. ad num. DXCIV. Boch. Geo. 22 1 5 
„ 
(f) Noriſſ. Epoch. Syro-Maced. Steph. de Urb. a 
(g) Apoll. L. 2. Argonaut. 
Anni 


Plains of Seanar! !! 
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Anni 160, ili accedo potius, quibus, cùm verifi; 


mile non fiat ut Phænicis filius Fhinseus Argonav. 
rum ztatem attigerit. 

There was alſo the iſland of Plaus, t called 
ſays Herodotus, from thoſe Phenicians that ved | 
Mariandinam, i, e. Bithynia (h). 

Pliny carries them into Thrace, Which i is an 
the oppoſite ſhore. Auri metalla & conflaturam 
Cagmus Phenix ad Pangaum montem ies 

Stephanus fays, Paphlagonia was ſo called from 
Paphlago the {on of Phineus,—why not Bithynia 
from g or Baoth, father of our Phenius Pharſa. 

Phenius eſtabliſhed. a ſeminary of learning at 


3 Eothan or Eodhan, oppoſite to the tower. of Ba- 


bylon: that is, on the banks of the Euphrates, in 
Meſſopotamia, within the bounds of his own 
kingdom. Eo-taun and Eo-day in Irifh/are 
nimous names, ſignifying excellence in learning 1 
they are words commonly compounded with ſeien⸗ 
tific terms, to expreſs the profeſſors of arts, as 
Sarctaun or Seir-tann, or Sar-dan, à Door 
of Muſic. Tann is the Phænician or Chaldæan 
712307 tannah, docere, diſcere, whence N tanna, 
Doctor Talmudicus, Mm tannui, DoQrina, Studi- 
um : — dan is a Perſian word of the ſame fignifica- 
tion (k). Herodotus gives an account of a ſchool- 


maſter called Phenias, who in early time taught 


youth zayuara. (Vita Homeri per Herodot.) 
In the map annexed, on the banks of the Eu- 


phrates and oppoſite to Babylon, we find the 


towns of Sipphera and Naarda: the firſt W 


ch) Lib. 8 
(i) L. 7. C. 56. 
(K) Keaing's cit makes this, " city of Athens, in the 
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the city of learni DE 6 Librorum 
peritus, Literator ch. Ne A la and Hindoſ- 
tanic is ſcience, and at Taz Nan Was a moſſ ce- 
lebrated Academy of the * Ny Naarda 
celebris judæorum Schola (m). args 5551 in 
Triſh ſignifies an univerſity, i. e. the f Bae of 
zes. 

Fenius had two ſons; the eldeſt, who was to in- 
herit his crown, he called ene that is, the 
ſon of his inheritance. 42> Nin in Hebrew. and 
Chaldee is a ſon, and 27 nuhal is to inherit, it 
is applied to a ſtate of inheritance which falls from 
father to the ſon, and rolls down with the tide 
of time from hand to hand, and keeps deſeend- 


n). 

me named bis youngeſt ſon Niul, and gave him 
for his portion a compleat education, the name. fo 
implies : and it likewiſe ſignifies the Morus or 
Mulberry tree, an emblem of knowledge. with the 
Egyptians, the Iriſh and other ancients ; > 


ſapientiſſima morus (0).—Sapiens arbor morus 
The Arabian authors are not determined: 2 
tree the Nabel was, ſome call it the palm, athers 


a) 3 1. v. 11. & nlomen 7 Debir, nates Db 
. Pp Chiriath-Sephir—it was alſo called Kiriath-Sanna, from 

the Atabic Sanna, Lex (Iriſh Seana)-—eadem Urbs ac Kiriath- 
Sephir, (Reland). The Iriſh word porreſpondiag to Sep/ir is 
Sopar or Sophar, as Sophar tobar, i. e. tobar go niomad eplas, 
that. is, Sophar tobar Ggnihes the Tobar or Spring of much. 
knowledge, the Pyerean Spring. (Vet. Gloſ. Hib. in my poll.) 

(m) Steph. Morin«s, de Paradiſo torr. & de Racharii Serip- 
tis. 

(n) Bates Crit. Hebr. 

(o) Pliny, L. 16. C. 21. 

(p) Junius. 


. Pp Vindi alen of i the 


the At tree: ſome explain it by TE i. e. the 
: tree of learning, for daniſb is wiſdom. _ 
When Nui! came to Egypt, and made FI un- 
; derftand the fignification of his name, the Egypti- 
ans would certainly tranſlate it into their own lan- 
guage: and conſequently called him Katmis or 
Kadmis, i. e. Morus Agypriaca: and the fignifi- | 
cation of this word in the Egyptian, is analogous 
to the names in Iriſh, Arabic, and Perfic, for 
Kad in Egyptian is intellectus.  Kadmai, Sapien- 
tiæ amor.—Katmas, Sapiens infans.—Katmeh or 


Kadmeh, Sapientiæ plenus (q). 7 
Here we have the Nuit of the Iriſh ; - the Pics 


of the Greeks, and the Cadmus of the Phænicians, 
concentered in one man, Nial in Iriſh is not only 
a letter of the Alphabet, but alſo the ſcience of 
Letters; 3 in Hebrew 7M nuhal, duxit paſcendi 


(q) Woides pe Lex. In Iriſſ Kad, Cead-or Kead. as 
Keadh. fadh, a ſenſe, faculty. opinion. Cadach, inventio-, 
i genuity. Ez 

The ſeripture * innumerrble exam les of proper names 
of men derived from the names of | trees, We fhall mentio a few, 

Accos, i. e. Spina. e 

Aialon, lex, fil Sellum, 1 par. fil Aae: 1 par. 

Allon, Quercus, pater Sephei. [4 | 

Ela, Quercns pater Oſee. - 

Gineth, Hortus—pater Thebni. 

Guni, Hortus, fil. Nepthali. 

Ichamar- inſula Palmæ - fil. Aaron. 

Sarug, Palmes, vel Ramus—fil. Rev. 

Siſ-flos. 

Sinzus, Spinoſus, 61, babe 

Suſan, Lilium vel Roſa, Uxor Joacim. 

Thoas, Hyacinthus, fil. Nachor. 
Thamar, Palma vel DaQylus Uxor. Her. 

Vide Stephanus Nom. Heb. Chald. &c. - 350) 
- cauſa 
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Cauſa ut paſter gregem. Ar TION: al nehl the 
Da8ylus, per metaphor, educavit. | 
In the Chaldee Nn Bacca and mn Thoth, 
| 6 gnify the Morus: Non Baca priſci omnes, qui- 
das Arboris ſpecies eft, vel de Pruno vel Pyro, 
expon. Moderni de Moro. Arab. & Perſic. 

N Baca eſt Arbor balſamifera. (Caſtellus). 

It is worthy « of remark, that in the Triſh and in 
the” Hebrew, moſt Nouns ſignifying a tree, im- 
ply alſo learning, wiſdom, &c. The Iriſh from 
hence, form the names of each letter in the Alpha- 8 
bet, and ſo did the Hebrews as we ſhall ſhew in 
the Eſſay on the Ogham (r): we ſhall give a few 
examples here, Se e to the names pa e 
mentioned. ö 2142 

Broum, 118 grandſon of Magog, va b allo called 
Ce-Bacce the illuſtrious Morus, and it is ſaid,” he 
had Bac-tria for his lot, i. e., tria the region, of 
Bacce. Bacca in Chaldee is the M ſorue, and ſo 
Brom in Hebrew is a precious tree, it alſo means 
a philoſopher; and in Iriſh Brom-aire'i is a wit, a 
learned man. d Bromim, pretioſæ arbores. 
Scriniola rerum pretioſarum. Ezech. 27. 24. 
Y Bromihim, Ch. filius A l (Caſ- 
tellus from Peſach: f. 49). [i 

Hence the Mayogian Scythian adapted a ſyno- 
nimous name for Broum and 8 Viz. N 75 ub e. 


| ( 9 Each es in the Iriſh Agende pong the name of + a 
particular tree - the leaf is the page or column of a book the 
root or trunk implies ſcience to prune the tree, or to wave the 
branches implies Poetry — it is the ſame in the Hebrew, a re- 
markable circumſtance unnoticed by any authors, I have read, 
except Biſhop Louth, who explains a certain meaſure in Hebrew 
Poetry from a Verb f ignifying to prune a tree, We refer parti- 
culars to the Eflay on the Ogham. 7 
5 1 know- 


knowledge, wiſdom: Arab. Noſhe Grace Nor in- 


telligible, and from theſe, words aroſe all the fa- 
bulous names of Bacchus, viz. Dia-Nos or Diony- 


4 


ſignify erying and howling, both in the Oriental 


and Scythian dialects, hence all the fabulous ſto- 


ries of his howling Orgies, which correſppndi 
with the Greek Bromos confirmed the CRE 


this opinion; all which ſymbolical names; they 


probably had from the Seythians and Arabians. 


he was made the God of Wine, who probably 


neyer planted a Vineyard or ſqueezed a Grape. 

_ The allegory of wiſdom and learning, under the 
fymbol of the tree having not been underſtood, by 
our tranflators, much of the beauty of theſcriptyres 
is loft, particularly in the prophets. Had our tranſ- 


lators conſulted the Talmud, they would have 


done well: theſe authors were learned Jews, and 
in moſt places gave a proper explanation}; for ex- 
ample: Aa, in Iriſn is a tree, and it ſignifies 
knowledge; fo in Hebrew vd Ae or Es. 2 tree. 
Numb. 13. 20. when Moſes ſent out to ſearch the 
land, he bid them try if any XN Es were there: 
did Moſes mean a tree? did God promiſe a land 
flowing with milk and honey, without a tree? or 


could Moſes ſuſpect it? No! The Talmudiſts ſay, 


ſearch for the wiſe men, the Ats or Es, and they 
returned and ſaid they found the learned (Giants) 


there, the Anakim: this is the interpretation of 
theſe learned men, and moſt congenial to the text. 
If the Hebræiſt will read the 7th Ch. Jefaiah, with 


this idea, he will ſee great beauties: the learned 
(trees) men of all nations ſhall acknowledge the 


Meſſiah. Was Amos a gatherer of ſycamore 
| fruits? 


Hus, Bromius, :&c, &c. and Baca happening to 
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fruits? a poor trade for a prophet? No! he'was 
the gatherer of wiſdom. * Ch. 7. V. 14th (s). 
This beautiful allegory in the ſcriptures did not 
_ efcape Mr: Bates. vt Ats or Es a tree, = 
<. he, —All the actions of the mind are expreſſed 
„ by words that ſtand for, 3 
<< ſomething / ſenſible. Q. Gen. 2. the tres 
& knowledge of good and evil, che tree of tife. 
<.—And as the church is the. arden of God, 
56. thence: trees are the children of God :—all the 
* trees of the wood ſhall rejoice, - the trees of the 
Lord are full of ſap—and by the compariſon 


4 Ezek. 311t. and all the trees in the garden of 


Eden were figurative of greatneſs, ſtrength, 
„ glory, honour, &c. and other excellencies 


„God would bleſs his people with, hence v 
66 iets eee 1, e. a tree, a wiſe man. 


< U. Job's Country. (Bates, Crit. Hebr.)—to 
% which we ſhall add that the Talmudiſts are of 
* epinien that Job was deſcended of e 7 


* In like manner 2m Catrab or Catib, ſignifies a writer; 
Seriba, ſeripũit: it is the name of the Chaldzan Mercury, who' — 4 
ſided over the ſciences. Cattab, Mercurius qui ſeripturæ 
Term Cottabith, Dactylus. on nehl Dactylus. 15 Tuch. 
Morus arbor, in Hbris precum ſumitur pro Fragis & Mor 
rubi. Buxtork, - 

Ezekiel comparing the kingdoms of the Eaſt to the trees inthe 
garden of Eden, thus mentions their being conquered by the 
kings of the Medes and Chaldæans. Behold, ſays he, the Aﬀſy- 
Tian was a Cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, his height was 
exalted above all the trees of the field, and under his ſhadow 
dwelt all great nations.—Not any tres in the garden of God was 
like unto him in his beauty: omnis arbor in horto Dei non fuit 
fimilis ad eum in pulchritudine ſua—pulchrum feci eum in mul» 
titudine ramorum ejus: & emulatz ſunt eum omnes arbores 
Heden quas (erat) i m horto Dei. 9 2 Ch. 41. 
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The Iriſh chooſe for fuch names, the trees they 


called Athair foadha or Airigh feudha, i. e. noble 


trees. So in the Phænician and Hebrew Adan 
2 Willow and Adon, a Lord, have the ſame root; 
whence the Greeks called Adonis Tre (Helych): 


Itaios, i. e. ſalignus. From this word: Atair which 


in Iriſh ſi ignifies a father, an origin, à principal, 
ſtrength,” power; in Arabic Atir, (and with an ad- 
ventitious R. Atrar, father, Uncle, brother), 


Bechart thought, the Phienicians named men from 
plants, becauſe he derives Atir from the "Hebrew 


un hatſir, a plant in general: —ex iis (i. e. 
Apulejo & Dioſcoride) Africana & Punica planta- 


rum nomine pro viribus exſculpturi & Hebræĩs 


literis | exhibituri :—hoc aggredior ut doftiores p;0v0- 
cem ad meliora tentanda, quam quod audeam hunc 
conatum mihi ſuccęſſi rum, (Vol. 1. p. 752). Atar 
in Iriſh ſignifies noble, Nuſtrious.) hence Athar- 


uſa, the moſt noble of herbs, ground ivy, (hede- 


ra terreſtris: many learned commentators are of 


opinion that the trees mentioned in Judges 9. Ver. 
13. is not a parable,” but that the Olive was the 


cognomen of Othoniel, the fig tree of Debora, and 
the vine of Gideon: indeed the preceding verſes 
have much the air of Scythian compoſition. On 
the election of a King or Chief, the elders of the 
tribes" were to meet at Beith Milidh, the houſe of 
the princes. In Judges we are told, they met at 
the houſe of Millo, i. e. omnes principes ad quos 
negotia publica referebantur, qui congregari in 
loco dicto Beth Mills, Gallice la maiſon de la Ville 


(Vatablus).— And the Vine faid, ſhall T leave my 


wine, which cheereth kings and men—it is unfor- 
tunately and improperly tranſlated God and man: 


EPR e Elohim, verto deos, i. e. judices & eos qui 
in 


3 
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in magiſtratru ſunt: homines autem dicit vulgus 
promiſcuum, ſays the learned Druſius: Elobim 
here is the Iriſh. Laoch, and the Etruſcan Lucumo a 
prince, a chief, whence Mil. Laoch Rex Regum 
and the Hebrew Melek. 

And Phenius called the primitive language, be- 
fore the confuſion, Garti-ghearan, 1. e. the primi- 
tive language, the radical tongue : the parts of 
this compound are now become obſolete in the 
Iriſh language. Gart is head, primus chief, and 
ghearan is the Armenian gberen lingua: under Ml 
gart in Caſtellus, is the Arabic jartum quaſi Ghar- 

tum, radix arboris & cujuſque rei, ut prudentiæ; 
the Iriſh root is garam to call, to ſpeak, whence 
the Greek Gher-uein loqui,  narrare : Perſ. cha- 
ruſhidan, vocem tollere (t). _ 
The deſcendants of this Phenius, called them · 
ſelves Feni. oic, or Fonn-aice, and deſcending the 
Euphrates ſettled in Oman, as before related, and 
from hence 1 Os ns ee of the Ked | 
Sea. | 


(09 Heſiod. V. 260. Vieyra. p. 5 3. Unleſs we take the 
word from Gort, a Garden, and ſuppoſe it refers to the Gheren 
or language of Eden, which the Talmudiſts might expreſs by 
Ma Gord a Grove,” £6 trees . together. Talmud 
Erobim, f. 2 | 5 
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Przxius PHARMA. 
RA. W. PART. H. 


HE fame of this young man's learning reach- 
1 <d the ears of Pharack Cingris, King of . 
gypt, who invited him to his country to inſtruct 
the youth. Niul accepted the invitation, and the 
King being delighted with his learning and beha- 
viour, beſtowed upon him his daughter Scota, and 


gave him the Lands of Caper-Cheroth, that lie u- 
on the coaſt of the Red Sea. He ſoon after eret- 


ed Schools at Caper-Cheroth, where his wife was 
delivered of a Son, who was called Gaodhall. (a) 
During his reſidence at Caper-Cheroth, the Chil. 
dren of Iſrael attempted to free themſelves from 
the Slavery of Zgypt, and encamped near Caper- 
Cheroth. Niul having learned from Aaron, the 
diſtreſſed ſituation tlicy were in, was ſo affected 
with the relation, that he offered his friendſhip 
and ſervice to Aaron, and furniſhed the Jewiſh 
Army with Proviſions. 
Miu now began to fear that the Egyptian King 
would be diſpleaſed at the Civility he had ſhewn to 
his enemies, and having communicated his fears 
to Moſes, he propoſed to Niul to accompany him 
to the promiſed land, and prevailed upon him to 
deliver up the ſhipping which belonged to the 
(a) So named from Japher Gadul - See Introduction. 
N > Crown 
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Crown of Egypt into his hands. Niul having 
agreed to this laſt propoſal, Moſes diſpatched a 
party of men, who took poſſeſſion of the Ships, 
and ſtood toon the Red Sea. On' the next day 
was the miraculous paſſage when Pharaoh r 
his Army were drowned. - | 
Niul then brought his Ships to land, and re- 
turned to Caper-Gheroth, where he is ſuppoſed to 
have died, as het is no further account of him. 
The Succeſſor to the Crown of Agypt was 
Pharaoh: an Tuir, who, determined to revenge 
himſelf on the Scythians for the aſſiſtance they had 


afforded the liraclites, entered: Caper Cheroth with 


fire and ſword. The Chief of the Scythians at 
this time was Srv, great Grandſon of Niul who 
led his people to the mouth of the Nile, and there 
embarking, ſet ſail and landed in Crete. (b) From 


Crete they failed through the Ægean Sea into the 
Pontus Euxjnus and up the Bior-tannis as far as na- 


vigable, and then marched under the command 
of Heber - Scout into the Country. of their ne 5 
S Sat | | 


| REMARK s. | 

if the Scythians or | Fein-oice, ſeated on the Coaſt 
of: Oman, were the firſt navigators : the fame of 
their ſkill in Marine Ae by which they 
were enabled to make long Voyages, having reach- 
ed the Ægyptian Court, it would be natural for 


the Zgyptian monarch to invite a body of them 
to ſeth im his — to inſtruct his ſubjects 


(o) See Ch. 4. Nemed. — quotation from Rand. de Duceto; 
extracted from IT” 


- 


in 


0 „ ad. is. oc aac * * 9 —__ = l = 
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in the 1 art, in lach theſe learned people were 
. 2 

Accordingly we Gard themſcated at the * Port — 
Caper-Cherath on the Red Sea, where he furniſhed. 
them with Scuth, 1:-e. Ships, (Ægyptiacè Skeita) 
and that appears to be the Allegory of marrying. his 
daughter Scota to Niul, which was the name of the 
Egyptian Hlecuty: according 10 Ptolem. u. ee 
tion. 

In like manner it is aid; that a having 
nge 0 and ſlain Antaeus King of Mauritania, 
married his Widow Tingi, from whom the City of 
Tiggir, or Tingi, now Tangier, had been fo call - 
ed by Antaeus its founder: Pomp. Mela. L. 3. 
Plin. L. 5. C. 1.— Plutarch. in Sertorio—Jablon- 
{kt Panth. gy. L. 2. C. 7. — whereas we have 


ſhewn from good Authority, that Tiggir was ſo na- 


med from the Syriac, Phænician and ad Iriſh words, 
implying Merchants.—1 16 was the * 
Ae, | 
The Agyptians, on a us account, bore. a 
great averſion to the Sea, which they called Typhon,. 
becauſe it ſwallows up their Nile, and hates Sai- 
lors ſo much, that they would not ſpeak to them: 
and though they were not fond of going out of their 
own country, for fear of introducing foreign cuſ- 
toms, yet they were not ignorant of Sea affairs. 
Seſoſtris built a formidable navy of 400 Ships of 
war, for his expedition to the Southern Seas; and 
alſo a very large Veſſel of Cedar 280 Cubits long, 
gilt without, and beautified within, which he de- 


| dicated to Oſiris. (c) But Seſoſtris according to 


Sir I. Newton was Niul or Nilus 1 i. e. Hercules. 55 


(e) Diod. Sicul. 8 Un. Hiſt. 


The 


9 5 which, at 
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The Agjtians therefore: only wanted Sailors, 
and ſuch too, as had navigated to the Eaſt, from 


whence'they had, in very early times, brought the 


commodities on Camels; by the Iſthmus of Sues: 
the eſtabliſhment of a port at Caper-Cheroth,; a lit- 
tle below Sxes, was mioſt convenient for a trade 


3h: all reſpects. (d) 


Philoſtratus relates that a certain Prince * 
Deira was maſter of the Red Sea, and made a 
bye- law or regulation that the Ægyptians ſhould 
not enter that Sea with any Ships of war, nor with 


more than one merchant Ship at a time. To evade 
Wich, the Ægyptians buile a barge veſſel, to ſup- 
ply the place of many. (e) 


Some take Erythras to be the fame with Efan or 


Edom; we claim him as a Scythian of Oman. 


Gonbulte:i in Iriſh ſignifies a Shipman, - the word is 
V The effects of Pharaoh's overthrow were felt in Egypt Wr 


many ages; (ſays Dr. Ir In proceſs of time ĩt united un- 


der one head, and acquired new vigour,.— the Egyptian name 
again became fanious. - The Arts and Sciences were enltivated, 
but never. brought to maturity —ſeveral circumſtances contributed 


to retard the literary progreſs 'of the Egyprians. n thoſe early 


they had no het communicating their ideas but by hiero- 
ſt was a very imperfect and doubtful me- 

= Commerce w0a; unknown to them, and: ſtrangers who went 

x on buſineſs were puniſhed. with death or flavery—ſpecimens 
of their fkillin architecture, ſeulpture, and Geometry remain, but 


theſe diſplay their induſtry more than their taſte.—(Playfair's 


Chronology, p. 65.) The Egyptians ſay the Art of uſing | 
the wind, by means of Sails was exceeding ancient :' they give the 
honour of this diſcovery to I- but, over and above the little 


credit which is due to the greater part of the hiſtory of this Prin- 


ceſs, we ſhall prove, ſays Gouget, that this diſcovery cannot be 
aſcribed to the Egyptians. — They certainly borrowed the Scythi- 
an word Es or Iſs a Ship, and dedicated this machine and its 
diſcovery to that Goddeſs, from-the affinity « of. name. 
(6) De Vita * L. 3. c. 35. 
8 


alſo 
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alſo Armenian; the mountain on Which the ak 
_ reſted, is called by them Aorib to this day. 
| this was the ancient name of das now 
Gadiz, both words imply a Ship in the ancient 
Iriſh ; and the Rabbins derive the name Spania or 
| 25 NY Sana Navis, 120 pwn, Digs 
da. ” 
55 learned Niebuhr gives a leaſing! account of 
King Erythras ; ** he reigned, ſays he, in one of 
© the Ifles of the Perſian Gulph, and is there bu- 


a ried * but the learned do not agree in which of 


<< the Iſles. Pliny calls it Ogyris, by which he 
© ſeems to mean Socreta. M D'Anville thinks it 


% 


< was Ormus ; but it appears to have been Oarac- 


1% where Nearchus ſaw his tomb, and I think it 
e ig now called Kiſhme by the Europeans.“ (g) 
But Pliny attributes the invention of Ships to 
K. Erythras, which ſeems to indicate that he was 
ſo A from Aorth a Ship. Nave primus in 
« Greciam ex Ægypto Danaus advenit; ante ra- 


<« tibus navigabatur, inventis in mari Rubro inter 


6e inſulas i Rege Erythra. (h) This alludes to a 
85 paſſage i in ee, who ſays, Erythras liv- 


ce Rafts of beams, ſuch as the fiſhermen- now uſe 
<« there, ſays M. Niebuhr.“ 

The ſacred Scriptures prove that WET Ea this 
: Erythras, or any other, was an Edomite or Idu- 
mzan, that had poſſeſſion of the Red Sea, when 
Moſes paſſed it, becauſe Edom did not 9 ex- 
tend to the Red Sea. 


* 


ed in an iſland, and paſſed to the Continent on 


— 


(f) Arabiee Cadas, a large 8bip, Ch. Kid. | The modern 


Iriſh write the word Caras. 
(g) Niebuhri Arabia. p. 267.5 
5 Lib. 7. Ch. 8 25 
In 
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* Auen cr 20. V. 14. we are told, that Mo- 
1 ſent: meſſengers from Kadeſh, unto the K. of 
Edom.—V. 20. and the K. ſaid, thou ſhalt not go 


through. And Edom came out with much 
and with a ſtrong hand. Thus Edom refuſed to 


give Iſrael paſſage 5 his borders, wherefore 


Ifrael turned away from him. Numbers 13. V. 4. 
And they journeyed from Mount Hor, ' by the way 


of tbe Red Sea, to compaſs the Land of Edom. 
And it appears that the Canaanites did. not at 


that time dwell on the borders of the Red Sea, for 


the Iſraelites were then on their journey to poſſeſs 
themſelves of their country. It appears alſo that 


Edom did extend to the Red Sea in e 8 
time, unleſs there is an ERR; by way of 


Explanation. (i) 
Niul and: his Colony were ſettled at Caper-Che- 


roth. D Caper in Chaldee is a town, village, or 
ſettlement, ſ pagus) and the name of the place 


where Moſes palled the Red Sea, was Cheroth. 


Exod. C. 14. V. 2. Turn and encamp before. Pi- 
ha-Chiroth,, between, Migdol and the Sea; Numb. 


33. V. 8. And they departed from. before Piha- 


chiroth, and paſſed 6 Ws the midſt of the Sea. 


This place was on the borders of Egypt, and in 
the Scripture ; is always written Tri- g Piha- 
Chiroth, i. c. the oftium of | Chiroth. Hbhiroth, 
Iroth vel Chiroth, Locus deſerti ad quem venerunt 
fili Ifrael mare reansfretentes,—(k) Piha-Chiroth. 2 
cofia Eipab, Os lroth, (l) „ 

(i) 1 Kings, C. . 26. And E. 8 2 a l 


| of Ships in Ezion geber, which is beſide Eloth, on the Shore of 


the Red Sea, in the land of 1 — This was a 1 . 


on. 


(z) Hieronymi. Euſeb. 
(1) Bonſrerius Oromon. 


VVV 


* 5 * — of the 


Nu Napf the Tirhalites: with proviſions,” = 
and moyed lower down with his Shipping, left 
Pharach ſhould crofs upon them in their march 
round the borders of Oman on the oppofite Coaſt 
Dor they were obliged to go round the borders of 
Edom as before related. And in four years after 
this event, ſays the Book of Leacan, (an 'Irith 
"MSS:) the Scythtans fled with great part of Pha- 
*Taok's fleet. Nilus, ſays Sir I. Newton, was the 
Agyptian Hercules, and in the days of Solomon 
Alled to the ſtraights, he was ie" Ogmius of the 
Gauls (Chronol. p. 181.) 
- This is an Eaſtern Stor Danded down to us in 
| -Hebicw and in Arabic, by the Rabbins and Muſ- 
ſulmans. Rabbi Simon, who lived 200 years be- 
fore Chriſt, relates it in this manner. She was 
ds Merchants Ships, that bring their food from 
* zfar: theſe are the words of Solomon, Prov. 
C. 31. V. 14. Merchants Ships, the 7929 MAN 
'< anioth Canaan, which were on the Red Sea, 
„ when Iſrael aſſed it—from afar they brought 
e them food; this alludes to the proviſions theſe 
Merchants gave to the Sons of Ifracl, who came 
from Egypt without Store of proviſions. Da- 
vid mentions theſe Ships in Pfalm' 104. V. 27. 
here went the Ships, (that is, on the Red 
Sea,) when God ſcorned at the Leviathan, that 
is, Pharaoh. — And becauſe theſe Canaan Ships 
gave Hrael of their proviſions, God would not 
15 deſtroy their Ships, but with an Eaſt wind car- 


m) We learn from Ptolomæus Hephaſtion, that Nilus was the 
name of the Egyptian voyaging Hercules. Sir I. Newton takes 
him to be Seſac or geſoſtris, and that he was called Nilus, from 
the great improvement he made to the Nile : and this Nilus he ſays 
was the Ogmius of the Guuls, (Chronology p. 181.) 
“ ried 
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** ried them far down the Red Sea, and this wind 
<< was by the particular appointment of God; To 
& this Moſes refers in Exodus xv. 16. be inha- 
<< bitants of Canaan, did melt away for fear, when 
e they were informed by their countrymen, the 
ce mariners, who ſaw, this tranſaction of the paſs 
« lags of the Red Sea, (nh) +. + 
R. Simon makes. theſe Ships to have belonged 
to the. Canaanites,—we have ſhewn from good au- 
thority that Canaan, in Hebrew, ſignifies a mer 
chant, and Canaith and Anac in the Scythian, fo 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh: the meaning of the 
Scriptures in ſeveral places, where theſe words 
GEE: | „„ | AE Woes To 
The Muſſulmans that have made mention of theſe 
Ships are Mederek and the author of the Tebiuan ; 
they ſay, that when the Iſraelites had paſſed the 
<6 Red Sea, they were under apprehenſion that 
„ Pharaoh would cro/s in Ships, and flank them 
* as they encamped on the oppoſite Shore of the 
* deſert; for they knew not that he had periſhed 
< inthe waters. Therefore, God cauſed the body 


(n) I iber Zoar. p. 87. Exod. C. 22. Prov. C. 31. V. 14. 
Vulgate. She is like the Merchants Ships, ſhe bringeth her food 
from afar, Pſalm 104. V. 26. There go the Ships there is 
that Leviathan who thou haſt made to play therein, theſe wait all 

upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them their food in due Seaſon. 
| Exod. xv. 15. Then the Dukes of Edom, ſhall be amazed, 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling ſhall take hold upon them : 
all the inhabitants of Canaan ſhall melt away: See Baumgar- 
ten's remarks on this Verſe. Un. Hiſt, V. 2. | 

We ſhall not defend Rab. Simons explanation of theſe paſſa- 

es: they are certainly forced the Story of the Ships and of the 
lag of proviſions 1s ſufficient for our purpoſe :—it was not fa» 
bricated by an Iriſh monk, no more than Caper Chiroth for Pi- 
hachiroth. From what books did they ſteal theſe paſſages ? from 
tradition only, | | ; | 


* 
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4 of Pharach to float on the waves in Geht of 
„ their camp; which was immediately | known, 
<< by the Steel Cuiraſs he wore ; and this miracle, 
& of a body ſo heavily loaded with Iron, floating 
& on the water, convinced them of the continu- 
<< ance of God's kindneſs and protection. On the 
other hand, the Ægyptians ſeeing their King 
* did not return, fald, he was gone in. a Ship to 


4 % ſome Iſland, either to hunt or to fiſh; but, 


<-God here performed another miracle ; for the 
<« waves threw up Pharaoh's Corps on the Coaſt of 
* ZEpgypt, that all his 2 en might be wet wit- 
e nefles of his death. 
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H A P. VII. PART IU 


THEN the Gadeli arrived in that part of 
Scythia, from whence they originally de- 
e viz. Armenia, they were harraſſed with 
continual wars by their kindred, the poſterity of 
Nionnuall, the eldęſt Son of Phenius Pharſa, .who 
were afraid they would put in ſome claim to the 


Government of the Country: their - difſentions 


continued ſeven years, in which time Refleoir the 
_ Grandſon of Nionnuall was lain. The Children 
of Niul then retired to Amaſan, and after continu- 
ing there for ſome time, they failed down the nar- 
row Sea (the Helleſpont) that flows from the Nor- 
thern Ocean (the Euxinus.) They had been dri- 
ven upon an Iſland called Caronia in the Pontick, 
where they ſtaid one year. / They were there in- 
formed by a Caiker, or Prophet, whom they con- 


ſulted, and who always attended the Gadeli, that 


it was ordained, they ſhould have no reſting place, 
till they arrived at a certain Weſtern ſie. Over- 
awed by this prediction of the Caiker, they pro- 
ceeded on their Voyage weſtward, and landed at 
the Iſland of Guthia. Here ſome ſay they continu- 
ed 150 years, and others ſay 300 years, but certain 
it is, that ſome of their poſterity inhabit that Iſland 
at this day, from hence they moved to Spain. (o) 


(o) Pharuſil. quondam Perſæ, Comites fuiſſe dicuntur Hercu- 
lis ad Heſperides tendentis. (Pliny 9 7 
Deinde Pharuſii aliquando 3 ad Heſperides Hercule di- 
tes, nunc inculti, & niſi quod pecore aluntur a: v4 inopes. 
(Pompon. Mela.) | 


Here 
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- Here it muſt be underſtood that Caller ſigni= . 
fles a Draoi, or Fi aiche, that is, a perſon of ſin- 
gular learning and wiſdom, a Prophet, that al- 
ways attended the erat: in their nary Expedi- 397 
tions. | 


Reman. 

There i is nothing repugnant to common and ap⸗ 
proved: er hy in this account, except, that 
Bithyn en and Pontus, are” named 
Seythia.” They entered: this Country by the Bior- 
tannis, the Porthenius of the ancients, which di- 
vided Bithynia from Paphlagonia and falls into the 
Euxine. Finding their Countrymen, did not re- 
- liſh their return, they retired to Amaſan a port on 
the Pontus Euxinus, that they might eſcape by 
Sea, if hard preſſed. Amaſan lies on the Coaſt of 
the Euxine, between the Rivers Halys and J Ber- 
modon, called by the Latins Amaſia; it was the na- 
tive place of Strabo, and in this country it hogs: 
that the famous Amazons dwelt. + 

Having deſcended the Helleſpont and cleared the 
Egean Sea, the ry weſtward in ſearch of the 
Iſland predicted the Caiker or Fioſaiche, and 
landed in Gothia or ” Guthia, that is, in Sicily : where 
Sir I. Newton affirms, Nilus ſettled the Sicanian 
Colony, the firſt inhabitrnts of Sicily: (p) Gaoth, 
Guith or Gutha in Iriſh ſignify lands by the Sea 
Side covered at high water, and from which the 
tide retires, in Engliſh, Salt-marſhes ; rich fattening 
grounds. Sruach Srathach or Srahach ſignifies low 
rich grounds by the River Side; Sruamac, abound- 


5 


ä (p) Chronol. p. 181, | Es 
rot | ing 


eli at Meg of fred. 1 


Ws in low grounds; from whence Syracuſe i in 81. 
Cily, 3 YA ri e Evpancd: Palus.: etiam g e 
VvVocatur Syraco, ſays Stephanus ſpeaking o S 
cuſe. And this Palus was known to the Greeks. 
by the name of Guata. Cluverius ex Plutarchi 
Dione, Syracuſani agri regionem amplam & ferti- 
lem rare Guata, nomine a mari in mediterranea 
porrectum, Perſic Ghact, ſoft Ground refreſhed 
by ſtreams. This word enters in the Arabic com- 
pound Rud-ghut. Tur-ghut, i. e. ooze, ſlime, - 
flab, uncovered at low water. Rud in Perſie and 
Tur i in Arabic, is a River, ghut is fat muddy land. 
The Engliſh tranſlator of Keating makes Guthia, 
Gothland, and in two words ſends our Gadelian ad- 
venturers from the Zgean Sea to Gothland; and 
the Weſtern Iſland, he will have to be D a 
paſſage that has given a modern Author l 
room for criticiſm. 
The Hebrew word I think is II Gud. „Calder 
NT1. Guda the bank or border of a River, Joſ- 
C. 3. V. 15. the River Jordan covered all the 
Arni gedothi, the low banks, the J. D, and Y 
T, are commutable in all langua es. Q what 
were the ſituations of the Cities of Gath, of the 
Scriptures? In Arabic and Perſic Guta Lk unda 
aquæ, fluctus: ghact terra molior peculiariter 
aquis irrigua (Caltellus. ) The Valley or plain of 
Sogde, in which is the City of Samarcande, Ca- 
pital of Tranſoxania or Oriental Scythia) is called 
Gauthab, becauſe it is well watered by Canals, 
from the great River Cai, which overflows and re- 
freſhes the ground. (See D*Herbelot at Sogde.)— 
Hence the old name of Waterford Guata—fordia. 
Spellman derives Gothland, a vetere Cambrico 
Grit quod inſulam notat, a very proper name for 
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an Iſland, which is commonly in part 3 EY 
at high water, or where there is a ATOP 
Slab or Strand left at low water. | 
- Gyttia,' Cænum, proprie illud, 3 ball aqu ua- 
rum inundationem remanet. Haud dubie — 
aftinitatem habet cum Ang; Sax. gyte inundatio. 
Alias gus. (Ihre Lex. Suio-Goth.) Gus has 2 
ov different origin, unknown to Ihre. 
Goth- land maxima inſula Maris Balchici-—haud 
pauci a glebæ ubertate, ita appellatum fuiſſe, cre- 
dant hanc inſulam, tanquam bonam terram. (Ihre.) 
Quam Britones inſulam Guoid vel Guithe, quod 
Latine divortium dici poteſt. (Unde Vecta) now 
Wight. (Lelandus, Ex Chronico incerti Auth.) 
Frequent mention is made in Iriſh hiſtory of 
our Scuthz, or Shipmen, being often in poſſeſ- 
fion-of Guthia or Sicily: — they touched there in 
their way to Spain; 1 in their emigra- 
tion from Africa; again on their return from 
Egypt. It will not here be improper to enquire, 
from ancient hiſtory, who were the firſt inhabi- 
tants of this Iſland, and of the names of the peo- 
ple and places contained in it. The learned Bo- 
chart has attempted to prove all was Phænician; 
we ſhall proceed on as good grounds in proving all 
was Iberno-Scythian. 5 
Firſt, of its ancient names, Sicania and Sicilia; | 
 Sicania, it is ſaid, took its name from the Si- 
cam. Bochart derives this name from the Hebrew 
word JOw ſaken, a neighbour, and thinks they 
were ſo called by the Phænicians, becauſe they 
were adjoining them, when they ſettled there, 
Proinde Sicanos a Siculis, ut quidem puto, neque 
gens neque ſermo diſtinxit, ſed ſitus & variæ ut 


evenit in eadem gente factiones. Et Punica voce 
Sicanim 
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Sicanim vel Sicani dicti, qui Siculorum Penis 
erant proximi, quaſi vicinos dixeris. Servius tells 
us, the Sicani were from Spain, in Lib. 8. En. 
Sicani ſecundum -nonullos, populi ſunt Hiſpanias, 
a fluvio Sicori dicti: Diodorus, L. 5, fays, the moſt 
accurate ancient authors declare they were indigeni. 
Veteres Siciliæ incolas Sicanos indigenas eſſe tra- 
dunt ſcriptores accuratiſſimi. Timæus ſays the ſame. 
© Thucydides informs us the moſt ancient inha- 

bitants were the Cyclopi and Læſtrygoni; but 
from whence they came, or to what place they 
went, he is ignorant: but he thinks it is molt pro- 
bable the Sicani were from Iberia.” 3 
Lib. 6.) 

That they were originally Beim Iberia, on the 
Euxine Sea, I make no doubt; and in the word 
Sicani, I think is perceptible, the name Scathe or 
Shipmen, by which they were always known to 
the Orientaliſts. | der Sacha, , * Ani 
navis. | Gu 
Leftrygoni, ſeems to have make the ſame origin. 
Leaſtar in Iriſn is a boat, or any veſſel made of 
plank, as a furkin, barrel, &c. gonat or conai, is 
a reſidence or dwelling, hence eaſtargonai ſig- 
nifies thoſe that made their reſidence e in 
boats and ſhips. ä OS 4) 
The ancient Iriſh were in general a ſea: 
men, or fiſhermen ; but ſome of them remained 
at home to cultivate the ſoil, and to follow trades 
and manufactures; theſe reſidents on ſhore would 
be called Cuclaibh, the plural of Cuclai or Cu- 
claidh, which ſignifies a ſettlement, a reſidence. 
Our Colonies would then be divided into two di- 
ſtincx claſſes of people, one, the Leaftargonai, who 


dae in their boats or leaſtars, and the other, the 
Cu- 
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Cuclaibh, who. were reſident on ſhore: in their Cu- 


claidh or ſettlements ; who never went to ſea, but 


on a general migration, and had no concern in 


the ſhipping or maritime affairs. This is the cha- 

racter of the Cyclops. given by Homer, Lib. 9. 

Odyſſ. yet they were the ſons of Neptune. 
Homerus negat Cyclopibus ullum eſſe navium 


uſum, n ope a mutaverint. 5 


Naves quippe foxia. non Fane) Cyclopibus 6. 
Nec faber Was: adeſt qui conſtruat. W 


As tranſlated by Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. Lint 
1 "46: : 

Pauſanias ſays the Pheniicians, _ Lybians 
came to: Sicily-in one fleet; hence Bochart de- 


rives Cyclops from 21> p*7 Chek-Lelub, id eſt, 
Sinus Lilybstanus vel eee ad Lybiam : aut 


etiam ap Chek Lubim, Sinus Libum, 
quia'®oh1xec & aiCves communi claſſe in inſulam ve. 
nerunt, ut ſeribit Pauſanias in Eliacis—proinds 


veteres etiam locorum incolæ, Punicè dicti ſunt 
homines Chek Lub, i. e. Sinus Lilybætani. Quod 


Græci KAAAGH CONES ſuo more Kox Aπ /e] aA interpretati 


ſunt, quaſi fic appellarentur, quod unum haberent 
| oculum, eumque orbicularem : It is playing on 


the Iberno-Seythian words caoc-loibin, i. e. blind 
pes or huſbandmen. 

Palæphatus will have it they were ſo called be- 
cauſe they inhabited a round iſland, whereas Sicily 


was called by the ancient Iriſh Tri- cearnac, and 
by the Greeks Tyndnpi and Triguetra by the Ro- 


mans, becauſe it was triangular. 
Theſe Leaſtargonai were of a ſtrong robuſt race, 
as all our * were; hence the Tyrians called 


them 
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them jpytb u Lais tircam, i. e. Leo mordax, 
Playing on the name Leaſtargui (Ship- people): 
the Greeks tranſlated this into Leontini, and re- 
ported them to be men- eaters, like lions. 
Circa Teriam amnem & Leontinos campos ha- 
bitaſſe dicuntur Læſtrygones, immane genus ho- 
minum, ferino more humana carne veſci ſolitum. 
Tacius in Lycaphronem; ſunt autem in Sicilia, ut 
nugantur, qui veſcuntur humana carne. 

Bochart proves the Cyclopes & Lan ene 
were one and the ſame people; he quotes the 
words of Thucydides before mentioned; and 
from the Scholiaſt of Theocritus he proves plainly 
that the Sicarii were deſcended from them. 
Let us now ſuppoſe our Scythi reconnoitring 

this iſland. In ſailing round it, to the north, they 
enter the Streights or Fare of Meſſina, fadous for 
the rapidity of i its currents and the flowing and 
ebbing of the ſea, which is irregular, and ſome- 
times ruſhes in with ſuch violence, that ſhips rid- 
ing at anchor are in danger. At the north en- 
trance of this Streight, they obſerve a Rock on the 
coaſt of Italy, which they call Scaolah or Scalagh, 
that is, ſplintered off, or divided from the conti- 
nent; in like manner they named ſimilar rocks, 
now called Skeligs and Skul/, on the S. W. coaſt of 
Ireland. On the 8. fide of this narrow gut, next 
to Sicily, they find a kind of whirlpool, which 
they name Cairb-deis, i. e. the ſhip's impediment, 
for carb is a ſmall ſhip or boat, a coaſter, (in A- 
rab. karib, Ch. Na ghariba); and enquiring 
into the cauſe of theſe difficulties, are informed by 
the natives, that the iſland, being ſeparated from 
the continent, left theſe impediments; —hence 
they would name the iſland Scaolabi or deachan- 
abi, 
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aoi,-(the iſland ſeparated ' from the main and) 
whence: Sicilia and Sicania. This was the opinion 
of the-ancients, as is evident from Strabo, Mela, 
Virgil, and Pliny: Tranquilius Faber pretends to 
aſcertain the era of this memorable event; that it 
was about the time the Iſraelites were delivered | 

from the Zgyptian bondage, which he collects 
from Euſtathius, in his obſervations on See 


b cc : 


12 50 Zancle quoque juncta fuiſſe | 

_ Dione 3 "ag donec confinia, pontus 
Abſtulit, & media tellurem reppulit unda. 
Ovid. Met. L. 15, V. 290. 


Hæc loca, vi quondam & vaſta convulſa ruina 
(Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas) 
Diſſiluiſſe ferunt; cum protinus utraque tellus 

Una foret, venit medio vi pontis, & undis 

Heſperium Siculo latus abſcidit, arvaque & urbes 


Litore diductas anguſto interluit æſtu. 
Virg. Eneid. L. *3 VE 414. 


On which Servius— _ 
Ut etiam Saluſtius dicit, Italiam IL RES. con- 


junctam conſtat fuiſſe, ſed medium ſpatium, aut 
per humilitatem obrutum eſt, aut per anguſtiam 
ſeiſſum. Et præter Charybdim illam notiſſimam 
de qua diximus, aliam deſcribit (Etymologus) cir- 
ca Gades ubi mare abſorptum majore cum impetu 
redit. Meminit & Suidas & Strabo. 

So that wherever our Scythi found a dangerous 
paſſage for ſhipping, * we find a Carb. deis, or 


Carybdis. 


Bochart 


Bochart mentions another on the Syrian coaſt. 
Charibdim vocat Syriæ locum inter Apamæam & 
Antiocham, in quo Orontes abſorptus poſt 40 
ſtadis rurſus emeig gn t roo 


This learned man derives Scylla from p | Scol N 


exitium, and Charibdis from e Chor ob- 
dan, foramen perditionis. My readers will judge 
which of the two explanations is moſt agreeable to 
reaſon. „ | NT} 

Sicilia, the name of the ifland, he derives from 
D Siclul, i. e. perfectio. Quia inter omnes 

inſulas quæ notæ erant tum temporis, facilè pri- 
mas obtinet ; or from M Ln Eſcol, botrus, Syris 


nd Segol & Segul. Unde eſt quod Grammatici 


Segel vocant a forma botri vocale punctum è tribus 
punctis in triangulum fic -- digeſtis. Ea ipſa voce 
puto Phænices Siciliam appellaſſe, quaſi botrorum 
m. | FCC 

That the point /zgo/ was ſo called, from a bunch, 


we readily allow, for the name of every letter, 


and every point, alludes to trees or its fruit, (as 

we ſhall ſhew in a Treatiſe on the Ogham) agree- 

able to the deſcription of the alphabet by the. Iriſh 

— Grammarians : but here we might go further, and 
_ ſay, it was called SicilyfromSgolpg, the olive- tree, iel 


the Sgol. ſacred to Oga, our Hercules; the Tyrian 


Oga or Minerva—for-ſgol in Iriſh is an olive; it 
is alſo the morus or arbor ſapiens, both which were 


dedicated to Mercury and to Hercules; for on 


the north ſide of Sicily are. the ſmall iſlands of 


Zolus, that is, of Eolat (ſcience): an epithet in 


Iriſh of Hercules; and amongſt theſe was Inſula 
Herculis ; Longinis, the ſhip-iſland, &c. oppoſite . 
to which was the town of Mylæ, i e. 7595 the 
Sailor, another epithet of Hercules. Sgol in Iriſh 

Sens "20 


* A eluſter; A "IOW 2 multitude; hence the 


; f 2 
8 cation of th 
: FLY , Wh, 


_ iſhiword, a ſkull: of herrings, 8. 3 but as Sig y 


was fruitful of the vine, Bochart forms Mp into 
N ſegulaja, id eſt, Inſula botrorum, vel In- 


Ns kalk Uvarum. 


montorium. 


He 9 his canjeckure from the Naxos, 
at the mouth of the river Trigidi in this iſland, be- 


3 me ſacred to Bacchus. N46, - Tye Giorboxs. He- | 
: iych. | 


„Aiunt etiam apud ipſos (Naos) . 


uandam eſſe vino preſtantiam, ex qua conſtet 


2 benè ſit affectus (Bacchus) Deus erga in- 
ulam. (Diod. L. 5.) Et Solinus, Naxos Diony- 
ſia prius quam Naxos dicta, vel quod hoſpita Li- 


bero patri, vel quod fertilitate vitium vindat c. 


teras.— Que ſit detorfit Iſidorus Naxod inſula à 
Dionyſio dicta, quaſi Dionaxos, quod forcilitace: vi- 


tium vincat ceteras. 
Bochart does not ſhew the 4 nien of Na AXOS 3 - 


Ki think it owes its name to our Scythi finding 


there excellent ad wine, which in Iriſh is aghbet, 
a corruption from the Arabick atick, both which 
ſignify: old tin. -G and & are commuable: acber 

is the Arabic word with the tranſpoſition of one 
letter. The Iriſh An- abi. achet, the Iſland of Old 


Wine; from whence Naxos, and conſequently 
the Greeks ne dedicate ſo delicious a os to 


Bacchus. ir fro - 
From tn wa we —— to the welt; there 


we find the Ægades Inſulæ, and the moſt weſtern, 


called' Hiera,: i. e. Tar-aol, the Weſtern Iſland; 
and taking a tour ſouthward; we ſtopt at the 
ſouthern promontory called Odb-deas, i. e. the 
South Point, whence * & 8 Pro- 


Bochart 


Bochart thinks the name derived a oaClohy has 
: das, i. e. myrtus. (797990 10 0 p89 TITHF2 
In their paſſage to the Weſt, they find a bay 
favourable for fiſhing: where the fiſſi depoſit their 
ſpawn and breœedq this they call lurharui, from 
Iuchar, ſpawn of fiffi; and e eee a fiſh- 
ing town called Hyrara—d'runurs Cir deere Rara, 
Hycara barbarirum oppidum : 4545 
- ND: pen Chik-caura (Sings Piſcis, ſays.! Bo- 
; able; Here, I think; and at Drubhan; or Pru- 
phan, i e. the village or habitation, our Scythi | 
firſt ſettled, and between'thele points is Sicania,” 
We have no account; of Etna, the burning 
mountain, in our Iriſh hiſtory: it is gobſer ved, 
that Homer did not mention it ; that great author 
would not have omitted fonfine an opportunity of 
exerting his poetical talents, hall it Burnefl in his 
time; and had the expeditions of dur andient Iriſh. 
to this Iſland, been the fabrication af modern 
mania, they would 1 5 dave had: the ingenuity 
to have i og Hang Tk 
The Gaiter or Hieſacke, attended: them in, all 
their expeditions. The: office of 'Cniher is often, 
mentioned in the Iriſſi hiſtory as a Prieſt and Pro- 
phet, peculiarly adapted fein pultary ſexvices, like 
the Sagan of the Jewel ing) ol ⏑ O68 YO, 
This paflage and the explanation of the word 
Caiker 2Wull tend, perhaps, to explain one of the 
moſt difficult texts in the holy ſcriptures. I męan 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th verſes) af the Sth. Chap. of 
the and bock of Samuel. And David and his 
< men went to Jexuſalem, unto the. Jebuſites 
the inhabitants of the land; which ſpake unto. 
„David, ſaying, except thou take away the blind 
&« and. he lame, thou. nhalt not come in hither: 
K Eine David cannot. come in hither “. 
F IT « And 
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And. David faids- 9 getteth uptegthe 
„ gutter (aquæduct or ſewer) and ſmiteth the 
ame and the luinil ibat: ane: hateu of Pæuid Ss _ 

. he fiallbe chief and captain?” 

The tent has Ny aun and:;mon phifſachs 5 
ted blind aud lame; and inſtead of Phiſſach, the 
Chaldee has H Chalet. n Aor ſignifies to 
watch, as well as tobe blind; whence: Pp: Air, 
Vägil, . ere vigilans. nunquam dor- 
miens: hanee Ain in traſh is a chieftain, an offi- 
cer, & guard, - and wr have Caiker and Figſache 
ſignifying the: war pig or prupliet: theſe, pro · 
bably;, Werd maunted on the walls of Jeruſalem 
encouraging? the ſoldiers and bidding defiance to 
_ David; and} nat the blind and lame; for, why: 
ſhould the Sind and lame he huted of David's ſaul? 
-—(a)iOr how could David diſtinguiſh the lame and 
the blind, from able man, hen poſted on lofty walls? 
. pn: Chaker i in the Chaldee is to prædict, to in- 
veſtigate; to. ſearch int nature. —Sephiri ham? 
Chakar rn *DaID Libri ſcrutationic, i. e. Phy/t- 
di, uliich perfèctly: correſponds. with the offine of 
our N rt u not — * 5 but an 


voyage were : Zallad, 3 a cg ant e. ö 
That in their voyage to Guthia, they, met with 
Marubucun (Syrens) who ſung the officers to 
ſleep, and. would have killed them, —_ not Caiker 
given: them a charm (b). e HO. -t: 
(a): And the Inhabitants of —_ Ki: to . Thi ſhale 
not came bither.— The ſucceeding: words * Samuel are very 
i= {Kennion.) Diff. p. 333 sunt | 
(OM n with a 2 Inſtead. of Dy i; the Chaldee i is 


conductor. The Iriſh, at leaſt the modern Iriſh, can make no 
diſtinctiop, the. C being Abe, 1 0 as K, and this letter 


| FF 1 
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MILPS PA EN. or MIL BSIUS. 


Af. vm. G PART: LY 


The Voyage if RY Nisan from Ci 75 
An Spain, i. e The em i. e. 75 he , ot 
County. | 


KATH A; bn e of ob Deaghattma, was | the: Shit 
*cipal' commander in this voyage, and conduct. 
ed. the Gaduli from Gurhia (Sicilly) to An Spain 
Spain. The officers under him were Oige, Hage, 
Mantan, and Caiker. They failed from Guthra, 
8 e. Sicily) leaving Catria on their left hand, and 

eeping the S. Weſt Coaſt of Eorp (or Europe;) 
landed in Spain. 

The poſterity, of 'Thbat the grand ſon of Japhet, 
were the inhabitants. of the country; at that time; 
and with them the Gadelians fought many deſpe. 
rate engagements. (c. Btatfia Had à fo br, 3 in 
Spain; whom he called Breogan: he built tlie ciry 

of pe ran near Cruine. | 
famous! s Galldm, who! was phy Mig and | 


7 


Ws e Jubal, es gent Japheri fe Nor, ies 
, 7 ab eo quod in Mauritania obierit. Atlas . er 
primus Hiſpania regnum. obtintit, ut ex Latinis -affetunt' 
bis & er ex Flebtraiy Joſphas; & ox e e 
The Spaniſh: — — Tubal was called N 
that. he was the ndſon of Japhet, our Iriſh hit 5 us 
that. the ſons of Farſi accompanied them to Ireland and were al- 


ways diſtinguiſhed not to be of Gadelian race. | 
(cd) Goles, the old Spaniſb name of Hercules. (De Las- 


Pp This 


fu. om ancient — medals). 


een 
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This family had almoſt made a conqueſt of the 


country, and obtained ſome of the principal offi- 
cers in the government. Gallamb or Mileſs or 
Mile-Spain at length reſolved to viſit his relations 


in Scythia and accordingly fitted out 30 ſhips, and 


ſteering for Crete, he paſſed it by and n to 
the Euxine ſea, entered the Biortannis. 

The King of Scythia received him kindly, made 
him chief commander of his forces and beſtowed 
his daughter Seang upon him. By the continued 


courſe. of his victories he became the darling of 


the. people, which raiſed a jealouſy in the king, 


who refolyed to cruſh. his greatneſs. Mileſs in- 


formed of this baſe deſign, aflembled the Gadelian 
officers, and they came to a reſolution of forcing 
their way into the palace and killing the king, 
which they immediately put in execution. They 
then retired to their ſnipping, and embarking i in the 
Biortanais (or Partheneus) failed through the 


Euxine & Ægean ſeas into the Mediterranean, and 


ſteering for the Nile landed i in Ægypt. 

When. Meleſius and his party landed, they ſent 
meſſengers to Pharaoh Nectonebus the Egyptian 
king, to notify their arrival. He welcomed them 
to his Court and aſſigned a tract of land for the 
ſupport % the Gadelian forces. | 

Roy t was at this time engaged i in a deſperate 
war oh the Ethiopians: Pharaoh finding Mileſius 
to. be an expert Gldier, made him general of his 
forces. Mileſius engaged the Zthiopians with 
ſucceſs, and at length brought them under tribute 
to the crown of ÆRgypt. Upon this, Pharaoh 
gave his daughter Scota in marriage, (by her he 
had two ſons Heber-Fionn and Amergin) (e). When 


be) We have already explained the allegory of Scota; and 
Sound it ſignified his fleers, bis ſhips, Heberfionn and Amergin 
he made Commanders of che fleas.  - 
Mileſius 
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Mileſius arrived in Zgypt, he appointed twelve 
of the moſt ingenious youths that attended him, 
to be inſtructed in the ſciences of Egypt, with a 
deſign of teaching his countrymen the trades and 
myſteries of the Ægyptians (f). i 

When he had been ſeven years in Egypt, 
he recollected the remarkable prædiction of the 
Caiker, the principal Draoi, who had declared 
that the poſterity of Gade/ ſhould find no reſt till 
they came to a weſtern Iſland. He therefore fitted 
out ſixty ſhips, and failing from the Nile into the 
Mediterranean, landed in Thrace: leaving that 
ſoon after, he came to the weſtern Iſland, viz. 
GUTHIA, which lies near a Frith or narrow ſea, 
that extends northwards. Here he dwelt ſome time, 
and in this Iſland his wife was delivered of a ſon, 
whom he called Calpa; they next failed up the 
narrow ſeas that divide Aſia from Europe, keep- 
ing Europe on their left or weſtward, They 


(f) The Greek hiſtory informs us, that Miletum in Ionia, was 
firſt colonized by Phænicians from Crete - that this colony was 
attacked by the Perſians and tranſplanted into Perſia - that the 
Phenicians and Mileſians joined with the Perſians againft the Io- 
nians, at the battle of Mycale, and that they were made ſlaves 
by the Perſians, but kindly treated by Alexander :—and in the 
time of Pſamiticus a colony of Mileſians ſettled in Greece, The 
Sacz joined the Perfians at the battle of Marathon and broke the 


centre of the Athenians, h : 

The Liber Lecanus, an ancient Iriſh MS. informs us, that 
one colony of the Mileſians arrived in Ireland in the laſt year of 
Cimbaoth or Cambaoth, (1. e. Cambyſes) ſon of Ciras (i. e. Cy- 
rus) — it then deſcribes the diviſions of Alexander's empire 
among his Generals, and ſays, another colony arrived in Ireland 
in that very year wherein Alexander defeated Daire, i. e. Da- 
Tins, (Leab. Lecan. fol. 1 3). E | 

x then 


* 
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then returned to Croton (g), or the country of the 
Crotoni, at a place called Alba, (i. e. Albeſtum) 
and voyaging from thence leaving the greater 
Brutii on their right, they came to Erotha, IC Cadis), 
keeping the S. Welt coaſt (of Spain) on their right 
till they arrived in the harbour of Biaſcan, (Bif- 


Fr GD. 


REMARRS. 


We have already hewn the epithets Mileſs and 
Mileſpain, ſignify the hero of the ſhip; a naval 
commander. Mil is a champion, hero, officer, 
the fame as Mal or Malc, Chald. Nez malca, 
Rex. Ef and Spain ſignify a a ſhip, from vy Es, 
lignum; or NY Spina or Sapina, Navis ma 2. 
& tecta, whence 12D Span or Sapan, Nauta. Sec 
1 Kings Ch. 9. 26. Ch. io. 22. Ez. Ch. 29. 29. 
&c. 92 Mileſpain is then ſynonimous to the 
Chaldean N%2b 20 Rab Spania, i. e. Mag giſter 
NJautarum, Jon. Ch. 1. 6. Again pr . e in 
Hebrew and Melach or Melachoir i in Iriſh, ſignify 
a failor; Nauta, remex, qui mare ſeu aquas re- 
mo miſcet & vertit, ſays Schindler. In Arabic 
Mullah is a failor and Syfina a ſhip ; the Eſs of the 
Iriſh, they have converted into Ajuz, The Chal- 
dee N iſa and the Syriac Nouſa, a * from 
this root, whence ve us & vs. . 


(8) The reader will recollec̃t that Nil or Ae the ſon of 
Fenius was the Hercules who founded Croton : Sir I. Newton 
calls him the Egyptian Hercules, (Chronol. p. 181). See 
Ch. 4th. 

( Albiſtrum, ee Brutionum. Ptolem. Ferrarius 


Tuatha 
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Tuatha mac Mileadh, . 
Mileadh longe Libearn, -—- 
Lords were Mileſius ſons, 
I Mileſius of the Libearn ſhip, _ 
ſays one of the oldeſt Poets of the Iriſh. 


Hence Homer calls the ſhip Argo S- u 
(O. u) which Euft. explains thus, d dat. pl. a 
Sing. d & wa cur eſt; why not from o# munis, 
totus, excellens. N TS Toa 
_ Hiſtory inform us, that about 630 years before 
Chriſt, P/ametticus king of Ægypt prefented the 
Mileſians with lands on each fide the Nite, and put 
children under their tuition. They are ſaid to 
have been the firſt foreigners permitted to dwell in 
Egypt. In conſideration of their placing him on 

the throne, he went ſo far as to complinient them 
with the poſt of honour, when he marched into 
Syria, where he warred many years. This ſo in- 
cenſed the Ægyptians that two hundred thouſand 
of them deſerted and ſettled in Ethiopia. To re- 
pair this loſs he opened his ports to all ſtrangers, 
whom he greatly carefled ? Thus the authors of 
the Univerſal Hiſtory, from Greek authority. 
Theſe authors have noted in their general index, 
that he invited the Scythians in great numbers, but 
in the hiſtorical detail, they ſay, he met them in 
Syria, and by treaties and preſents prevailed on 
them to march back again. They obſerve, that 
before Pſametticus, the Ægyptian hiſtory has been 
covered with an impenetrable miſt, it there begins to 
clear up a little (1). If theſe laborious miners in 
ancient hiſtory found the records of ſo enlightened 


(i) Un. Hiſt. Edit. 8vo. V. 2. p. 81. 


and 
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and learned a people! as the Agyptians, to be i in 4 
mit, and only clearing up a little, in the ſeventh 
century before Chriſt.. Alas what are we to ex- 
pect from the rude and uncultivated Scythians, 
the barbarous, unlettered Scythians according to 
theſe authors - yet Beroſus formed his hiſtory, 
from the books of theſe unlettered Scythians'! ! ! 
but theſe. were ſouthern Scythians, (from whom 
the Iriſh- are deſcended} :'' and as Sir Wm. Jones 
obſerves, authors ancient and modern, make no 
diſtinction, between the northern agd ſouthern 
Scythians. 
he Engliſh mandarion of this bange of Keat- 
ing, is groſsly perverted. Guthia, as uſual, is 
_ tranſlated: Gothland, inſtead of Sicily. Catria an 
Iſland at the weſtern point of Sicily is called Crete. 
Croton is ſaid to be the Pitts ; the greater Brutii 
are named Great Britain; and Erotha or Cadis is 
called France. For the amuſement of thoſe that 
underſtand Iriſh, we have gen the original 1 in a 


note 1 55 
1 16 | | 1 | K4 The 


(k) Do EO as fin go hojlean oa Weben Gutia, ata ſan 
bhfairge -Cao1l theid ſan Aighen | ba tuaidh—agus do rinn Seal 
comhnaithe an fin, gan an rug Scota an mac da arngoirthear 
Colpa=an eliamb.- Triallaid as ſin ſan caol muir ba tuaidh 
ſgaras Aſica agus Oirp le ceile: agus lamh cle riu an Oirip 
ſiar: — Rangadar Crutin taith re raidhte Alba, agus triallad 
da eis ſin, lamh deas riu an Breatan-mor, go rangadar Erotha, 
agus lah dheas riu an bhfearain | gac | ſiar bu gens, gur gabbſad 
cuan da eis fin ſan Biaſgan. 8 

The Crotonians were invited to Noland to extirpate the Afri- 
can Pirates. See Collectanea, No. XII. From the Liber Le- 
canus, we learn, that the Crutine (called Picts in the Engliſh 
tranſlation) were baniſhed by Erimon—therefvre theſe Crutine 
__ not ON: the 8 of the latter ME length ſome of 

= | g "on 


z 


The old name of Gadis was Erythia, called by 
our Iriſh hiſtorians Erotha, I think from Eorth or 


Aorth a ſhip. We have ſeen before that the Rab- 


bins derive Spain from the Phænician Spina a ſhip, 
_ a circumſtanee in our favour. Bochart derives it 
from jg Saphan, which he tranſlates a Rabbi, 
Hut the Saphan was a different animal. . 

Gades was certainly called Erythia. Ab eo 1a. 
tere quo Hiſpaniam ſpectat paſſibus fere 100, al- 
tera inſula eſt longa 1m M paſs: M lata in qua prius 
oppidum Gadium fuit. Vocatur ab Ephoro & Phi- 
liſtide Erythia: a Timeo & Sileno Aphrodiftas, 
ab indigenis Junonis. Erythia dicta eſt, quoniam 
Tyrii ab origine eorum orti ab Erythreo. mari 
ferebantur (Y. Again, Tertia -Aphrodifias,'- in- 
ſula que prius Erythia inter 2 5 & Gades, 
ſays Stephanus. And Strabo, videtur Gadibus 
Erythiæ nomen tribuiſſe Pherecydes: alii autem 
hoc nomine, intelligunt inſulam urbi adfitam, 
unius ſtadii freto diviſum. 

I[t was in this iſland the Poets fiened Gerner to 
hos dwelt, -- whoſe b 'rds were ſtolen by Her- 
cules. 

We have ſhewn that the ſhip of Hercules was 
called Grian, or the Sun; 2 the fable. In 


them were allowed to ſettle in Magh-breagh and to enjoy all the 
advantages of nature unmoleſted, viz gach Geis, gac Sein, gac 
Sreath, Gotha Ein, gac Mna, gac Upaidh— the Crutine on their 
part were to give them Mna breas, mna buais& buai gne, & ratha 
Greine is Eaſga, i. e. fruitful, ſkeillful, women who excelled in 
figure and on whom ſhone the proſperity of the Sun and Moon. 
(Leab. Leacan. fol. 14). 

The chief called Cruithneacan, ſon of Locid, was to furuiſh 
women for Erimon : in this ſame year he went to aſſiſt the Brea- 
tant, 1, e. the Brutii. Theſe Crotonians according to Philiſtus 
and Dionyſins, were ſettled in Italy by our Niul, or Nilus, who 
founded Croton. (See Newton's Chronol. p. 181. 

"IF Pliny. 
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all ancient hiſtories we find a Hercules or Alle 


The firſt Etruſcan King (after the fabulous times 
ſays Dempſter) was Meleus. He led the Pelaſgian 


Colony to Spina in Italy, and thente to Spain. He- 


rodotus mentions him; finds him in Spina, under 
che name of Melefigenes, and chinks it was Homer 


but it was dur voyaging philofopher Miles, or 


Hercules. By this name the Greeks and ns 


transferred him to the celeſtial ſphere. - Miles Sep- 
tentrie ale eſt, notitior ſub men nomine. N 


Jerom.'T. T's Col.672.) 


Miles eſt une onficiiaaion Scptantrionale qu'on 
connoit ſous le nom d'Hercule. (Religion des 
Gaulois, T. 1. p. 40.)—Henee the Lyra in the 
celeſtial ſphere i is placed before Miles or Hercules. 
See C. iv. Hence the name of Malachans or Ma- 
layans of India: Malaicam linguam Indis pleriſque 
intellectum & vulgo uſurpatum originem ſuam 
debere ferunt promiſcue piſcatorum colluvioni, 
qui ex regionibus ſuis undequaque eo, commu- 
nis artis fue exercendæ gratia confluxerunt & 


NMallaccæ urbis fundamenta poſuerunt. (a) : 


(a) G. Carliolenfis Diff. Phil. Amſtel. p. 6. 


CHAP. 
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N the return of Milefins to Spain, he found 

the inhabitants in moſt deplorable circum- 
ſtances, being over-run by plundering foreigners, 
who had ranfacked the whole country. Among 
others were (na Goti) the Guti, whom he oyer- 


threw in fifty-four pitched bartles. 
Ihe children of Breogan increaſed in Spain to a 
numerous progeny, At length there was a 'great 
ſcarcity of corn and other proviſions in Spain; 
and at the ſame time they were under fuch conti- 
nual alarms, from the inroads of foreigners, that 
they were obliged to be perpetually in the field 
under arms, for fear of being ſurprized. A Coun- 
cil of the Chiefs was aſſembled on this occaſion, 
to conſider to what country they ſhogld ſteer their 
courſe. After frequent conſultation, 'h, a prince 
of confummate learning and prudence, and of 'an 
enterprizing genius, propofed to fall in ſearch of 
the Weſtern Iſland, which by an old tradition of 
the Caiker, was to be the reſting-place of the Ga- 
delians. Oir do bhi caidriomb agus roinn roinieſin 
idir Eirinn agus an Spain on trath fa tugg Rocha 
mac Lire righ deaghnac firm mBolg:—1. e. for 
there had been a great friendſhip and alliance be- 
tween Ireland and Spain from the time of Eocha, 
ſon of Lire, the laſt King of the Fir-Bolg's. It 
was therefore agreed that Ih ſhould go on = 
Eat YO” "as 
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diſcovery of this Iſland, and return with a report 


of particulars. (b) 
Ith landed on the northern coaſt of Ireland ; - 


and having ſacrificed to the God of the Seas with 


great devotion, found the Omens no: propitious. 
On enquiry, he found the three ſons of Cearmada 
Miorbheoil, ſon of Daghda, ruled the iſland, and 
that they were aſſembled at Oileach Neid, in con- 
ſequence of a diſpute about the Seod or boundaries 
of their provinces, which was likely to be decided 
by the ſword. (c) Ith adviſed them ( deanaidb an 
in/ife dfollamnughadh amail as teachta) to divide the 
government of the iſland, as the law (of the land) 
had regulated; that, as to his part, he was but an 
adventurer, and driven there by ſtreſs of weather, 
and ſhould ſoon return. He then extolled the tem- 


perature of the climate, and the produce of the 


foil, and recommended unanimity, as the extent 
of fo fertile an iſland, ſeemed ſufficient for all 
their wants, if equally divided between them. 

| Theſe encomiums gave ſome ſuſpicion, and the 
three Kings fearing Ith might return, and attempt 
to reſcue the Iſland from them, reſolved to put 
him to death. Therefore when he had departed, 
in order to return to his ſhip, : Mac Cuill, one 


of the Fee was e with a ſmall de- 


(b) By this paſſage we are to td that the Mileſiang 
had no communication with Ireland, ſince the time of their arri- 
val in Spain.; but that the old colonies ſeated in Spain had made 
the voyage, previous to the Mileſian expedition. 

(c) Theſe were 'Tuatha Dadanns. Keating's tranſlator calls 
Seod a jewel; the word has that ſignification, but here means an 
intrenchment, a boundary line; in Arabic and Perſian, Sedd, as 


Seda Meging, the 1 of the Magogians 1 in . 


tachment 
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tachment to overtake him. Ith perceiving the 
party purſuing him, drew up his men, and made 
a retreating fight, till he arrived at a certain ad- 
vantageous ſpot, when facing about, a deſperate 
engagement enſued, and Ith was mortally wound- 
ed. The name of the place where this battle was 
fought is called Maigh Ith, or the plains of Ith to 
this day. Ith was carried on ſhip-board, where he 
died of his wounds before they eould reach the 
| Spaniſh coaſt,” and before the ſhip [reached Spain 
with this melancholy news, that - incomparable / 
prince Mileſpain died alſo. Ith was the fon of 

Breogan, grandſon of Mileſpain. 74 


REMARK 

On the return of Mileſius to Spain, he found 
the country over- run with foreigners, particularly 
na Guti, called by the tranſlator Gothe. It appears 
to have been the army of Gud or Gut, that is, of Ne. 
buchadnezzar. Gud was one of his Perſian names, 
to which they added Ara, as the Iriſh do Art or 
Ard, ſignifying a chief, a leader, a demagogue, 
value, eſteem; veneration, honour. Gudarx, 
* ſays Abou al Thabari, Mircond, and other very 
7 celebrated oriental hiſtorians, was the name of 
ee the General of Lohoraſb, who paſſed with the 
Jews, for a great King whom they called Ne- 
e buchadnezzar; the Arabs called him Bakhina/- 
« /ar; Ptolemy named him Nabonaſſar, and ma- 
* ny called him Raham. Gudarz was one of the 
5 greateſt captains the Perſians had; he conquered 
< Judza, and took Jeruſalem in the reign of Lo- 
% Horàſp, and ſupported many wars againſt Afraſiab, 
N 65 King 


„ King of Turqueſtan f Sonia.” 00 We thati 
fliew preſently, that this. warlike prince purſued 
the Tyrians inte Spain; Ith was governor of Tyre 
when Gudarz; beſieged: it. He probably, flew into 
Spain to avoid falling into the conqueror's hands, 

and hearing of Gu coming; down. the LEVERS 
made the belt of his way to Ireland. 

Ith is here ſaid to have been the ſon of Donn, 
grandſon: of Milefius. The vanity. of the. Iriſh 
Seanachies had: formed this connexion. between 
their anceſtors and the heroic-gavernor of Tyre, 
The Liber Lecanus flatly contradicts. this genealo- 
gy . At folio 119, it ſays, the rate of Ith were 
neither Milęſians, 92 6, Bolgi, or Ne- 
e medians, but far ſuperior to all theſe. Mac Con 
& deſcended from Ith, and extended his arms to the 
& Britannic {/les and to Gaul.” This ſtrongly 
marks the intercourſe and mixture of the South- 
ern Scythians with the Tyrians. 

There is great reaſon to think our Ih way the 
Ith-hgal, Itho-baal\ or.. Eth-baal, of the ſcriptures, - 
L e. Dominus Ich; for Baal is only an epithet; in 
_ Canaanitiſn tongue, like Ar in, he Ferr 

A. 

Fhænicia being freed. of the A8 ks by 

the death of Salmanagar, fell into the power. ofithe 


Chaldæans, but by what means dogs not appear in 
hiſtory, We only learn from; Beroſus, that Na. 


bopalaſſer, (or Gudarz) whoſe, reign eommenced 
626 years before Chriſt, was maſter of Epe 
Paleſtine, Fhenicia and Calo-Syriax.; 510 6 


(00 D'Herbelot at Lan. See! ue un Fa. wal 5 r . 
377. . 
Pre- 
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Previous to this, Gudarz had curbed Afraſiab 
King of the Touran Scythians, and driven 
the Omaniie Seythians into Pfænicia. On the 
approach of: Gudarz, they vwwuld certainly en- 
ter Tyre with their old allies the Canaanites; from 
thence they eſcaped with them to Guthia, i. e. Sy- 
racuſe, and from thence to Spain; and from Spain 
they had a eonſtant intercourſe; with the Britannic 
Iſles. They had long before worked the Tyrian 
ſtips, and! been the carriers of the produce of 
theſe iſtands to Spain, from whenee the Canaanites 
tranſparted them into Afias Tt bo 
In 586 before Chriſt, Nabuchodonoſor beſieged 
Tyre. The Governor then was th, or [tho-baal > 
the city held out thirteen years, being taken 
in 57 æth bef. Chr. (e) He was a moſt proud, ar- 
rogant and afſuming prince, and even went ſo far 
as to rank himſelf among the gods, which brought 
that heavy judgment upon him of the prophet 
Ezekiel, Say unto the Prinee of Tyrus, thus 
“ ſaith the Lord God, becauſe thine heart is lifted 
up, and thou haſt ſaid, Iam a God, I fit in the 
<& ſeat of God, in the midſt of the ſeas, yet thou art a 
c man and not God; though: thou ſet thine heart 
as the heart of God. Behold; thou art wiſer 
than Daniel: there is no ſecret that they can hide 
(e) Thirty-ſix years after this, Babylon was taken by Cyrus. 
During this interval many nations were to be ſubdued, according 
to the predictions of ſome ancient prophets. (Jer. 25, Ezek. 32, 
&.) The nations thus foretold, were the Afſyrians,  Elamites, 
the Northern; nations, probably the Sothiians, Edom, and the 
Kings of the EFT Tia, Zidam and, Tyre, and laſt. of all 
Egypt. The ſeveral prophecies emitted by men inſpired, con- 
cerning the fate of theſe kingdoms, were exactly fulfilled, as is 
——_— the hiſtory of that period: '-(Playfair's Chronolog. p. 
45.7 e FL F 
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c from thèe . witli thy wiſdom and with thine in- 
*.derſtanding, thou haſt gotten thee riches, and 
A haſt gotten gold and ſilver in thy treaſures, 
< and thine; heart is lifted up becauſe of thine 
cc riches. Therefore, thus ſaith the Lord God, 
& becauſe thou haſt ſet thine heart as the heart of 5 
God, behold therefore I will bring ſtrangers 
c upon thee, the ſtrong men of the (Goim) nati- 
c ons, and they ſhall draw their ſwords againſt the 
tc beauty of thine wiſdom, and they ſhall defile 
thy brightneſs—they ſhall bring thee down to 
< the pit, and thou ſhalt die the death of them 
<« that are ſlain in the midſt of the ſeas—thou 
< ſhalt die the death of the uncircumeiſed, by the 
6 hand of the (Goim) : ſtrangers. D“ 

During the ſiege moſt of the Tyrians fled by fon: 
with the greateſt: part of their effects, inſomuch 
that when Nebachadnetſar became maſter of it, 
the prophet tells us, there was not wherewithal to 


reward his ſoldiers. They had been moving off 


before this, from the time of Nabapalaſfar: ſettling 
in Guthia or Sicily, Rhodes, and other iſlands of 
the Mediterranean, and in Spain, and probably 
in the Britannic iſles, and on the coaſt of Gaul; 
the great body appears to have gone to Spain. 
* Is this your joyous city, (lays Iſaiah) whoſe an- 
s tiquity is of ancient days? Her own fleet ſhall 
i carry her afar of to ſojourn.” (Ch. 23, v. 7.) 

It is the opinion of ſome writers that Ith was 
killed during the ſiege, as there is no further ac- 
count of him in hiſtory. How then would the 
words of the prophet have been fulfilled, viz. 
ce thou ſhalt die the deaths of thoſe that are Vain in 
<« the midſt of the ſea; thou ſhalt die by the hands 
« of the Goim.” All which came to paſs accord- 


ing 
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ing to our Iriſh records, in this part of the yorld, 

where Tyres. own fleet had carried her afar offt. 
The moſt approved Spaniſh antiquaries are of 
opinion that he fled to Spain and built the city of 
Ithobaal or Thobal, now called Saptubeyy: nere 
Nabuchadonoſor purſed in 
Hiſtory informs us, that two years ate the 

taking of Tyre, Nabuchadonoſor returned to that 
city, and repairing the Tyrian ſhips he had taken 
in the port, and conſtructing others, he became 
maſter of a ſtrong fleet on the Mediterranean. 
On this intelligence, Ieh might not think himſelf 
fafe in Spain, well knowing the enterprizing geni- 
us of that prince, and would therefore meditate on 
removing beyond the reach of his power. At 
this period, I am of opinion, the great Milgſan 
expedition (as it is called) took place from Spain 
to Ireland; other parties would naturally follow 
when Nabuchadonoſor reached Spain, where, it is 
ſaid; he did not leave one Phænician in the whole 
kingdom, ſpending no Ids than nine years in driv- | 
ing them out. 
The learned Court de Gebelin has. 5 mi- 
nutely on the conqueſt of Spain by Nabuchadono- 
ſor. (a) He calls him the firſt known conqueror ; 
he gives us the picture of population, and of the 
great operations of ſocieties in Weſtern Aſia at᷑ the 
time this prince appeared. He follows him ſtep hy 
ſtep in his expeditions, and at length into Spain; 
_  ſhewsthe motives” that carried him there, and ob- 

ſerves, that many learned men had doubted of this 
expedition of Nabuchadonoſor, particularly Bo- 
| _ who for reaſons not worthy of-himſelt treats 
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it as a fable. He then ſhews that the Phænicians 
had the uſe of the compaſs, and navigated to the 
Weſtern ocean; and finally combats the opponents 
to this part of hiſtory; and proves the criticifms: of 
Bochart, to be full of error. 

Me ſhall uſe the author's words on chis ſubject, 
and ſubjoin- ſuch authorities, as will, in our hum- 
ble N prac confirm his e | 


- From Coba DE GEBELIN. | 


we Ezekiel, WY 30, Vet g. | Speaking of ths? con- 
% queſts of Nabuchadonoſor, fays, that this prince 
% conquered Chu, Phut, Lud, and ye e, 
* cal. Orb, or eal-Gharb, the Chub, and the men 
ce of the land that were in league againſt him 
FF AÆgypt from Migdol to Sienna. The laſt coun- 
<& tries are well known ; the queſtion is to deter- 
& mine the reſt. Chas; all the learned agree to 
© be Aſiatic Arabia, particularly Arabia Felix: 
ce the Lx x have rendered the name Chus by Per- 
% ſians, applying it to Suſiana, called at this day 
Cbaſian, or the country of Chus, becauſe a 
< part of it was inhabited by Arabkexs 

„Lud was Ethiopia, particularly Nubia, honk 
“ dering on Egypt, as Bochart clearly proves. 
Ppßut is inconteſtably that part of Africa Weſt 
of gypt, in which Was A 1 r-es and 
Fe Carthage. . 

* Chub muſt have been the; Mareotidis, or the 
* mountainous country between Ægypt and Ly- 
„bia, at leaſt there Ptolemy places the 'Cobit : 
ce there was a Cuba in the mountains of Dagbgſtan 
in Perſia, on the borders of the Samura. It is 


ce evident that Cob, Cub, is the ſame as Gob, Gov, 
| * figni- 


- * * 


s ſignifying: a country near the waters: hence the 
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Did not theſe authors ſee that Arabia was 


55 


it is a very melancholy: truth, that the Lx R or 


joining Agypt, and that Lud was Athiopia, 


(d) From this root 1 have preſumed- to chink, chat the D 
Goim of the inſpired Penman, . ſignifies marine people, foreign 
nations, and that he allades to the n Seu ſeared i in 
Oman, on the Perſian DO 
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Cub of Ægypt, the Cub of Samura, the Cubi or 
Bituriges who ſettled on ee and any | 
adjacent rivers. (b) Wc: 
„The 2 Orb, Earb, War or Charb, ow” 
not therefore be any of thoſe countries; and 
being enumerated after all, ene wa: 
beyond them all 4 

“ It will be-needleſs to repeat 8 che bead 
ancient or modern, have faid of the ſituation of 
this country, becauſe none have been able to 
diſcover what part was meant by it. 


the mixed people, which is noneſenſe. In the age 
they lived they ſhould have been better ac- 
„ quainted with this country than we are; but, 


their copyiſts, were in general but indifferent 
Rr IDC -: 1:76 

„Don Calmet 8 M. de Sacy, denden theſe 
words, all other people, a tranſlation as falſe” as 
ridiculous: they would have done right to have 
inſerted the original words, all the Gharb, and 
have declared their 1 imer of what r 
was meant. ; 


7 


* 


yet he forgets himſelf, and copies thoſe at 
tranſlated cal-gharb Arabia. 55 


already mentioned under the name of Chus * 


* 


7474 6 « and = - 


203 * of fnilication: s 1 


land. tkat they deſtroyed the geograp e 

＋ greſſion of EzekieP's deſcription, he deſcribes 
&:ithe | conqueſts of Nabuchadonoſor, regularly, 5 
2 from Eaſt to Weſt. 

. 55, Certainly it was an Arabia, but not that of 
5. By: as we (hkdt fully prove. 

2 d Gbarb ſignifies the Welt, and zcoording 
< to different dialects, is written or pronounced 
% Gharb; Gbarv, | Harb, Warb, Erb, Erab, Eu- 
&, roms, as different nations pronounce the letter 
Ain, Ghain, or. Ghnain) ſignifying always 
„the night, evening, ſun ſetting, Weſt. (c) 

This name conſequently became general to 

45 dhe Weſtern extremities of every continent. 
Before the Eaſtern people had ſailed on the Me- 
«© diterranean, and difcovered countries lying more 
«Weſtward, they gave the name of Arabia, or 
G barb or Wark, to that part of Aſa, which 
e bears the name at this day, and which was then 
*5| lie maſt Weſtern country). 

ce But, when their knowledge in be was 
05 enlarged, the Weſt of Africa and of Europe, 
became ſo many Gar. 

Thus Spain was formerly called Heſperia by the 
6 Europeans, that is, the Weſt; and the Promon- 
e ' tory of Sardinia was called Erabuntium. Heſperia 

< . was likewiſe the name of Weſtern Africa: thus 


teh The' Trim write it Aorp, Eorp, Orb, Earb, Arb, as Earp, 
Orp, &c. 1. e. Europe. Eis, arbta, or Fis-earbta, evening pray 
er, 2 yet E am of opinion chat the Iriſh. Eorp 1s from 
Tp Rp ep, dorſum,; Exod. 3, v. 3. and 1 Paral. 10, v. 12. be-- 
the Iriſh rerain the oriental name of naming the Cardinal 
peints; Ex. Gr. Oir, Oriens, the Eaſt, fignihes in front. Deas, 
the South of the right hand ar, and — behind, the back. 
Sg. is the Weſt, aud Tus, Tuag, Cli, &. is W or the: 


hens wh 
« Maxi- 


a” 
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* Maximus Tyrus in his 38th diſcourſe- peaks of 


C6 


the Heſperians of Lybia. (d) 
* The name Gharb, and and all. the Gburb, 
exiſt at this day, bgnifying the two ſides of the 


Straiglits of Gibraltar. : 
'< From this y pronounced Gharb, comes 


Gharbin, given by the Languedocians to the weſt- 
ern wind, and to that part of the Mediterra- 

nean bordering that province. Preceded by 
the Oriental article al it forms Algarwes, the 
moſt ſouthern province of Portugal: it was al- 
ſo a name common to es and the African 
coaſts. 

< Under this; name of Algarves, be Father 
8 de de la Neuville, in his Hiſtory of Portu- 
gal, was comprehended a great number of coutt- 
tries in Africa and Spain. Thoſe on the coaft 
of Spain extended from Cape St. Vincent to 
the city of Almeira. All Andaluſia and the 
kingdom of Grenada made part of Atgarves. 


And under this name is contained all that part 


of Africa extending from the Ocean to Treme- 
con, that is, the kingdoms of Fez, Ceuta, and 
Tangier, or all that is oppoſite to- Andaluſia 
and Grenada. For this reaſon the Kings of 
Spain ſtile themſelves KINGS oF ALL THE AL- 


'GARVES, and the Kings of Portugal call them- 


ſelves Kincs of ALGARVES on this ſi de and be- 
yond the Sea. 


© The Cal-gharb or all the Gharb of Eackiel 


40 
66 


was a known and ordinary. denomination, per- 
ted ee with the Spaniſh aun dun, 


(q) The Heſperians of Africa were probably our Thetians of 
Armenia; the name Latiniſed or Helleniſed. 


| « and 
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«©, and neceſſary to point out the extent of Nabu- 
* chadonoſor's conqueſts in Spain and Africa. (a) 
The Journal des Savans for April 1758 fur- 
be niſſies another authority of Spain being called 
„ Gharb, and that the Orientaliſts had many 
e Gharbs. It is an account of an Arabian MS. 
se named Ketab Kharidat El Adgiaib, or the 
5 book of the pearl of miracles, compoſed by 
6% Zein-eddin-omar, ſon of Almoudhaſſar, ſurnam- 
5c ed Ben-El-Ouardi, who lived i in the I r 5th cen- 
** tur y. | 
This author aides many Gbarbo, 
among others the GHarb. al- duſoth, or the mid- 
* dle Gharb; under this name, he ſays, the 
« Arabs comprehended one part of Spain. He 
e mentions Gharb-al-adna, or the neareſt: Gharb, 
* which makes part of Alexandria, Barca, and 
Sara, or the Weſtern Deſert. | | 
„Did, then, Nabuchadonoſor actually conquer 
the Ghard. and all the Al/garves, that is, North 
Africa and South Spain? We anſwer in the 
< moſt poſitive manner, Yes :—becauſe Ezekiel, 
ce the Chaldzans, Strabo, the Jews, &c. tell us 
ere 
l Chaldæans, fays Strabo, Lib. "v5 ex- 
< tolled Nabuchodraſſar beyond Hercules; they 
„ ſay, that having reached his columns, he tranſ- 
ported many Spaniards to Thrace and to Pon- 


5 tus. = 
15 cc The 


(a) This i is a very learned and ingenious explanation of Cal- 
orb, ſignifying Spain: and it is very ſurpriſing that all the ancient 
Iriſh writers call Spain by the names of Iar-Eorb, and Siar na 
- # Eorpa, that is, the Weſt of the Weſt. See two quotations, chap, 
4. at the end. This name evidently was not given to Spain by 
the Iriſh, when they were inhabitants of Ireland. 


(b) Megaſthenes ait, Nabucodroſorum Hercule ipſo em 
fuiſſe, 


ee The Spaniſh : Jews of Toledo ſay, that they 


were originally pianted there by Nabuchodono- 
Aor, and that they are of the tribe of Juda, the 


other tribes having been captured before by the 
King of Nineveh. I know very well that 


the traditions of the Jews are generally 4ll- 
founded; but in an age when the conqueſt of 
Spain by this Prince is quite forgotten, how 


could they invent ſuch a ſtory Hit muſt be a 
fact. We may alſo add, that theſe Jews were 
thoſe that ſought refuge in Egypt, notwithſtand- 
ing the exhortations of Jeremiah, and that this 


Prince found them there. How could he pu- 


niſh them more, than by tranſporting them to 


Spain, where they could hold no correſpond- 
ence with thoſe he had tranſplanted into Chal- 


dæa. N hs 


ebe great” diſtance of Spain from Chaldza 


may be an objection with ſome ;—to theſe I an- 
ſwer, that they have no idea of a hero, who, 


. from the banks of the Euphrates to the Medi- 
terranean, left not an inch unconquered : 
Egypt and Æthiopia alſo, ſweeping all before 
him like a torrent, to the very extremity of 


Africa; croſſing the Mediterranean, routing the 
Phenicians from their ſettlements in Spain, and 


forcing the natives to follow him to Thrace and 


to Pontus. 


ſuiſſe, atque adverſus Libyam and Iberiam bellum geſtile, riſque 
ſubactis, partem eorum ad dextrum Ponti latus in coloniam miſ- 
ſiſſe. (Abydenus apud Euſebium, Prep. Ev. c. 9.) 


: anus ita reddidit. 


Imo & fimiliter INE” in Feriegel CO Erker. 


Quem j juxta terras habirant Orientis Iberes ; 
Pyrrennes quondam celſo qui monte relicto, 
Hue advenerunt, Hircanis bella ferentes. 


ce Theſe 
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-*, Theſe are undeniable facts; they are ſupport- 


ed by the prophet Ezekiel, by Strabo, and the 


Jews of Toledo: theſe are all original witneſſes; 


neither could copy the ſtory from the other — 


Nor is, ancient hiſtory without a parallel of an 


4404 full as extenſiye and as rapid. The 
ueſts of Attila extended from China to 


I Gaul, and to the extremity of Italy. This 


King run from Weſt to Eaſt, and from Eaſt to 


Weſt, without being once ſtopped in his ca- 


reer. On the other hand, Nabuchadonoſor had 
2 recent example before him: the Ethiopian 


Taraca, or Thearcon, conguered e and 


arrived in Spain. 
« To a Prince ambitious of glory and greedy 


of; conqueſt, this was an example too freſh. in 


memory, too favourable, not to ſpur him on to 
imitation; but Nabuchadonoſor was led by the 
ſtrongeſt of all paſſions, that of revenge, to pur- 
ſue the Phænicians to the utmoſt extremities. 
They had allied with the Aſiatics againſt him; 
—t9 puniſh them for this, he beſieged Tyre, 


where, after thirteen years ſpent in ſkirmiſhing 
and the loſs of his troops, the inhabitants of the 


city found means to eſcape, and to retire by 


ſea with all their riches, leaving him only the 


bare walls, —This called up new paſſions of re- 


venge; and the only expedient left was to pur- 


ſue them in Africa and Spain : by this he was 
ſure of enriching his army, and of ruining 2 
troublefome and powerful people. 


This happened about 300 years before the 


firſt Punic war: the Carthaginians bad then 
but a precarious exiſtence ; and it is evident 


TEE owed their Wesen to the diſaſters of their 


* neigh- 
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"Ft 8, particularly of Tyre their -metra- 
ve non by the offorts of this mighty Prince. ? 

Thus M. 3 ho in à very maſterly 
manner, has fully proved that Nabuchodonoſor 
purſued the —— ſtep by Rep, from Fyre 
to Sicily, Malta, and to Spain. This progreſſive 
motion of the Conqueror muſt have reached the 
cars of 1h in Spain, and have cauſed new ee 
he therefore took the opportunity of flying to 
the Britannic Iſles, where we find by the Iriſh re- 
cords, that the propheſies of Iſaiah 2 of . 
miah were wonderfully fulfilled. 

From the time of Nebuchadnezzar's routing 
the 'Tyrians, Africans, Ægyptians, Arabs, Do- 
rites, &c. theſe people aſſembled and compoſed a 
— body af different nations, poſſeſſing the 
iſlands and ſea coaſts of the Mediterranean, efta- 
bliſhing a mixed religion wherever they went, in 
Cyprus, in Crete, in Greece, &c. &c. and. at 
length became a ſwarm of pirates, till driven out 
by Pompey ; ; poſſeſſing the Mediterranean near 
Goo years. The Grecian Oracles owe their origin 
to thoſe banditti, who made religion a maſk for 
their depredations. 

Thus we daily diſcover, that the hiſtorical fits 
related in the ſacred ſcriptures, and the puniſh- 
ments pronounced againſt the heathens, 5 the 
mouths of the holy prophets, are confirmed by 
the joint concurrence of a multitude of heathen 
authors, who never had an opportunity of read- 
ing thoſe books, and cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
prejudiced in their favour. The miracles therein 
mentioned fully prove, that the perſons who 
wrought them were commiſſioned by God : and 
the completion of the ſeveral prophecies and pre- 

dictions 
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dictions therein eotitained; clearly: evince their di- 
vinity: ſince no created being can, without the 
aſſiſtance of Almighty God, pry into the womb: of 
futurity, and — events. ſeveral ages before 
* came to paſs. 7 

The next that has explained this n of 0 
kiel, is Signior Anton. Vieyra, Profeſſor of Ara- 
bic in Trinity College, Dublin. | Algarve Lufit. 
“ ab Arab. Gharb. Scribitur etiam harb, warb, 

< garb, garv, erb, ereb, europ, quorum Genifi- 
* cationes ſunt, nox, veſpera, occidens, plaga oc- 
“ cidentalis.” This learned Arabic ſcholar quotes 
the authority of Zein-eddin-omar, mentioned by 
Gebelin, and then concludes, ©* Non ergo intel- 
„ lexerunt- notionem vocis warb, apud Ezekiel, 
„ch. xxx. v. 5. cum illam per miſcellaneam turbam 
c“ reddiderunt. Nec minus inepta eſt Calmet in- 
< terpretatio ejuſdem vocis, i. e. alios populos. 
0 Fallitur etiam Bochartus, qui per vocem warb 
„Aſiaticam Arabiam intellexit, quæ jam deſig- 
«© nata fuerat per vocem Chus, illam Arabiam pe- 
+ cul. vero felicem, indicantem. Vox igitur arb 
5 loce: citato, Arabiam utique ſignificat ſed non 
** Aftaticam, cujus jam meminerat propheta.— 
* Quam igitur niſi Hiſpanam-Arabiam, ſeu. Hi- 
<< pania ipſa, ad quam Nabuchodonoſor pervenit, 
<, quamque (ut prohpetia impleretur) in ditionem 
7. redegit. Id vero totum confirmatur a Stra- 
“% bone.“ (c) 5 

Theſe authors are ee b d and 
Euſebius. The Spaniſh — OY 22 825 
them in this order. 


65 Specimen Etymolog. atendens Affnit, Ling. Hiſp. cum 
Arab. | 
Anno 
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.Anno 840 ante Chr. Phænices populi Aſiatici, 
a mari quod rubrum vocatur, in hoc noſtrum pro- 
ficiſcentes, & hanc incolentes regionem kante 
* continuò navigationibus incubuerunt. 

Anno 798 ant. adv. Chr. Ægyptii populi, ſub 
duce Tarracone; poſt: Phænices (referente Euſe- 
_ mare per annos 35 obtinuerunt. 

An. 764 ant. Ch. Mileſii populi, per-annos 28 
mare obtinuerunt, unde in Hiſpania i imperium te- 
nuiſſe putantur, quum ab eiſdem in partibus illis 
per hoc tempus civitates aliquæ inveniĩantur efle 
conſtructæ. 

Ann. 571 ant. Chr. Nabuchodonoſor hujus no- 
minis ſecundus, magni Nabuchadonoſoris filius, 
tertiuſque Chaldæorum rex, Hiſpanias occupat, 
teſte Joſepho, & quum annis 8 regnaſſet, domi- 
num Hifpaniarum, ad Carthaginienſium populos 
tranſivit, teſte Euſebio. (d) 

Laſtly, The Authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory. 
Beſides the Tyrians, Ægyptians, and Phænicians, 
(ſay they) who obtained footing and dominion in 
Spain, Euſebius mentions ſeveral other nations 
who did the ſame, before the coming of the Car- 
thaginians ; ſuch as the Ægyptians a ſecond time; 
the n ; next the Carians; the Leſbians 
and Phocians; and laſt Nabuchadonoſor, who aban- 
doned it to the Carthaginians, though it is likely, 
that, as the Spaniſh writers affirm, a great part of 
that vaſt hoſt which he brought with him ſettled 
there, and built cities and raftles, which they called 
by their own. or ſome Chaldee names, by which they 
may be till traced up to the original. (e) 

(d) Fran. Tarapha Barcionen. De Origine ac Rebus geſtis 
Regum Hiſpaniz, 155 3. 5 
(e) Un. Hiſt. Octav. Vol 18. 12 512, | 
91 | This 
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This Nebuchaneſar of the Hebrews, the Gadarz 
and Raham of the: Perſians, the Bałhtnaſſar of the 
Arabs, and the Nebuchodonoſor of: the Greeks, ac- 
cording to all Oriental Authors, was a General of 
Lohorafb's army and Governor of Babylon. Gu- 
darz had frequent battles with the Scythians of 
Touran: Lohoraſb had been murdered by the 
Scythian King, as we have related,. and ſhewn the 
hiftory coinciding therewith in the Iriſh hiſtory 3 
and hereunto we ſhall add another proof, in the 
collation between the Perſian and Iriſh accounts. 
Lohorafb, (or Lohor-afb,) was a cruel Prince, 
ſays Mircond, and on that account was with diffi- 
acknowledged to be King. His' cruelty at 
length induced his ſon Gyftaſb, or Kiſhtaſp, — | 
is, bor/e-eared, (by the Greeks" called Tease and 
Hydaſpes) to attempt to murder him. Others ſay 


it was ambition prompted him to this rath enter. 


However, his attempts having been fruit- 
leſs, Gulhtaſp fled to Turqueſtan, or Touran, 
that 1s, to the Scythians, where he was well re- 
ceived by the Scythian King, whoſe daughter be- 
ing enamoured with his perſon, was given to him 
in marriage, on condition that he ſhould make 
war on his father Lohoraſb. 

This coming to the ears of. Lohoraſb, he i imme. 
diately ſent the Royal Tage or Crown of Perſia to 
Guſhtaſb, and retiring to Balkh, reſigned the So- 
vereignty into his hands. He was not long re- 
tired in Balkh, before 4ryja/b, nephew of Tarſiab, 
King of the Oriental Scythians, beſieged the 
town, took it, and put Lohoraſp to death. _ 
This ſtory is told in a very different manner by 
another Kaba Author, named Khondemir ; he 
_ that ie always ſhewed a * 2 
or 
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for his nephew than for his natural children, 
which induced Guſſitaſp to retire to the Grzers, 
whoſe King was Caiſar. He continued to live in- 
cognito at the Court of this Prince, till one day 
there was a great annual aſſembly, at which Guſh- 
taſb was preſent. It was the cuſtom for the Prin- 
cefles to chooſe a huſband at pleaſure out of this 
aſſembly (f); the mark of her choice was by pre- 
ſenting an orange, and Guſhtaſpb was the happy 
man. The father was much ſurprized, that ſhe 
ſhould ſhew this favour to a ſtranger; but as it 
had been a long eſtabliſhed cuſtom, he gave his 
conſent, and made a law to aboliſh the annual aſ- 
ſembly. The Prince baniſhed them from his fight 
for a confiderable time; at length, conſented to 
ſee him, provided he would undertake to rid the 
country of two monſters that had ravaged moſt 
part of the ſtate.— Having accompliſhed this, he 
was admitted, to favour. Guſſitaſp took this op- 
portunity to prevail on the Grecian to refuſe pay- 
ment of the annual tribute to Eohorafb (g). The 
Perſian King forthwith conceived that ſuch a dar- 
ing proceeding could only be propoſed by his ſon 

Guſntaſb; and having been confirmed in it by his 


(f) The Fair ef Tailten, in Iriſh Hiſtory, was an 'Annuat 
Aſſembly, where marriages were contracted. Keating, p. 220. 
See the, Iriſh. ceremony of the Golden Apple or Ball, in the 
Concluſion, Ch. X 1 3 


+ 4 


(gs) This 2 flige ſhews the miſtake of Khondemir, or the, 
tranſlator belot ; for it was Touran or Scythia on the 
Orus was tributary to Iran or Perſia and not Greece. It is to 
be obſerved, that, aſter the conqueſt of Touran by Kai-koſra, 
though the people were left to live under their own laws and 
their own princes, yet they were obliged: to own the ſuperiority 
of the monarchs of Iran, and -to pay them a conſiderable tri- 
bute. Un. Hiſt, V. 5, p. 375, 8ve. | | 
1 Am- 
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1 he immediately preſented the crown 
of Perſia to him, and ſeated him in the wann 
throne. | 

Mircond ſays the e of the Seythian Wn 
married. to Guſhtaſp was named Catabun; and, 
inſtead of an orange uſed at the election of a hul⸗ 
band, he makes it a golden apple, {tudded with, 
jewels. (See concluſion. of this chapter.) 

Guſhiaſp being ſeated in the throne of Perſia, 
and knowing the great {rength of the Touranians 
or Scythians, built a wall 140 paraſangs long (240 
leagues) to ſeparate. Iran from Touran, i. c. Per- 
fia from Scythia. | In this Prince's. reign appeared 
Zerduſt 2d, (Zoroaſter) the legiſlator. of the Gue- 
bres or Fire- worſhippers. _ Gulſhtaſp, frequently 
retired to a mountain to read the book Zend, or 
the Bible of the Fire- worſhippers, that Zerduſt had 
preſented to him. Notwithſtanding this wall, Ar- 
giaſb King of Scythia found means to plunder Kho- 
raſan, to take Balkh, where Lohoraſb was: killed, 
and to drive Guſhtaſp to the mountains of he 
thia, where he reſted in inacceſſible paſles. 

Ehondemir accounts for this — of, the Hen 
thians in this manner; Guſntaſp ſuffered himmel 
to be miſled by Zarduſt; and not ſatisfied with 
the 3 oY of Magi/m in Iran ox Perſia, he 
prevailed on Guſhtaſp,-not-only to refuſe the tri 
bute or ſubſidies he had been accuſtomed to- kurs 
niſh Arjaſp, but to write to him, to endeavour to 
prevail on him to adopt this new religion; 3; which: 
proyoked Arjaſp to march into ran. At length 
 Asfendiar, fon of Guſhtaſp, drove him back to 
Scythia, and obliged the Scythians to conſtruct 
fire. toweras and adopt * Weiden of Zarduſt. 


„ 
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LAOGHAIRE; or ls Laney Was Sow of | 
Uan mor; he laid claim to the government _ 
fixed: himſelf i in the throne of Ireland; he was a 
deſcendant from: Heremon. His mother was a 
Frange, i. e. Farganah (h), her name was Caiſar 
Cruthach, a daughter of the King of the Frange. 
Lorc ſignifies cruel he was perfidiouſly ſlain by 
his brother Cobhtaig Caolmbreag,” at Didion Riogh, 
near the banks of the Barro, who alſo attempted: 
to murder his grandſon Maoin, called Labhar- 

Loingſeach, or the  Book—Horſe-eared Prince: but 
his friends conveyed him to the Frangs, ſome ſay 
to Arnenia, where he was kindly received by the 
King of the Frangs, (i. e. Scythians). Lachare 
Lorc being murthered, his brother Cobhthac Ca- 
olbreag ſet the crown upon his own head: but 
vengeance ſoon overtook him, for he was at 
length ſet upon and ſlain by Maoin. 

Maoin, or | Labhar-Loingſeach, dende him; 
he Was des 0d crys th or "ow PONY becauſe”a 


00 My copy of E PO Fra range, which i is N a cor- 
ruption of Fargana/, the name of the countries beyond the 
Oxus, (viz. Touran or Southern Scythia) the metropolis of which. 
bears the ſame name. lr is ſometimes called Andighian and 
Andugian (the Didion or Dighion Riogh of our Iriſh) though 
properly ſpeaking it is one of its dependencies, as well as Coba 
and Neſſa. D'Herbelot. The Engliſh Tranflator of Keating 
will have this to be France or Armenia — Take your choice, 
Reader. dee Engliſh Keating, Fol. p. 162. . 


— 


certain 
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certain EP Dru, (i. e. Zarduſt) p reſented him 
with a book, and aſked, Can Loing ſeach (labhar, 
i. e.) read? it was replied, He can; then, ſays 
flie Draoi, he ſhalt be called Labbrt-Loing ſeathG); 
He was called Loim ſeacb, that is, Hor/e-ear, be- 
cauſe his ears were remarkably long. 'This Draoi 
planted a willow-free, which: being afterwards cut 
down was made into a Harp for the King's Muſi⸗ 
cian, but the inſtrument would ſound but ene 
tune, and that was, Da chiuait Chapuil ar Labbra 
Loingſcach, i. e. Pabhra Loingſcach has the W 
ears of a horſes (k) 

This Prince was a learned and valiant man, wad 
We fach reputation when he commanded the 
army of the Frang 8s, that Moriat, the daughter of 
Seotiat, the King of Fear-more, charmed with the 
relation of his exploits, conceived a wonderful: af- 
fection for him; and to diſcover her paſſion em- 


ed an eminent Muſician, one Craftine, to car 


ry a letter to Frange, with a noble preſent of gewels, 
anch to deliver them to him as a teſtimony of her 
love. Labhra was reſolved to vindicate and pro- 
ſecute his right to the Crown of Irinn, (i. e. Iran, 
Perſia) and when he had communicated: his deſign 
to ſome of the principal miniſters of the — 
Court thaf were his- friends, and concerned for his 
intereſt, they took an 5 e to preſs the 


(i) There was, it PIR no great learning among the "A 
fans' before the time of Zardufhr (Lorodſtres): who is ſuppoſed 
to have flouriſhed under Guſhtaſp, i. 6. Darius Hyſtaſpis. Gees | 
Hiſt. 

25 Zerduſt is ſaid acts planted a young Cypreſs, which-i in 
a miraculous: mannet grew up in one night to be à great tree: 

this was to convince Guſhtaſp, or Horſe. ear, that he was à real 
prophet from God: (Hyde, Rol. Perf. Vet.) 


King 


* need, nt 
des aſſiſt him-in the recovery of his right. 


The King of Frange, convinced of the juſtice of 
his cauſe, complied with their requeſt, and gave 
orders for a body of troops to be got ready,; (and a 


number of ſhips; with theſe they ſet Caibanddend. 


ed in Loch-Gorman, i e. the harbour of Wer. 
ford). ndlablies ſoon ſurprized the uſurper, and 
put him to the ſword; on which he was proclaim- 


ed King of Irinn, (i. e. Iran, Perſia) If a reaſon 


ſnould be aſked, why this Prince choſe to fly to the 


Frange, and ſeck refuge there, rather than ta any 
other country? we are to conſider, that he was 


nearly related by blood to the King of Frange, and 
there was always a ſtrict alliance between Irinn 


and Frangs. () mens. fol. ed. p. 161, & c. 
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One eat (ſays Mr. Richardſon) which 
muſt have greatly contributed to the preſervation 


of written and urs fs hiſtory in the Eaſt, is 
Pride of blood; upon which Heir your men value 


E'2 bs 8 524 «A 
* 4 1 12 


00 Afraſiab or Farfab, wi King of the! Dsds Spins, 


de uni! Versuehe was aki Stb, For of bela 


'Tautes-les; familles. Turques,qui ont fait du bruit dans le .mande, 


pretendent deſoendre de ce grand Conquerant. Selgiuk fonda- 


teur de la Monarchie des Selgiucides voulait que Von crit qu il 
etoit le 34me de es deſoendants, en ligne droite & maſculine : 


& les'Monarques Ottomans qui pretendane toucher aux 'Selgiu« 
cides par la familles d'Ogouz Khan, prennent volontiers dans 


leurs titres celui d' Afraſia b, tant pour marquer leur nobleſſe”; 
que pour fairs” eſtimer leur valeur, particuliẽrrement depuis 
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_ themſelves far. beyond the proudeſt A 
grandee. Genealogy has conſequently been cul- 
_tivated with ſingular attention. Seljuck, the 
founder of the Seljukian dynaſty of 9 Turks, 
claimed kindred to Afraſiab, an ancient King of 
Scythia or Touran; and one of the firſt cares of 
Tamerlane was, to aſcertain his relationſhip to 
Jengiz Khan ;—tfarther it was unneceſſary to go. 
I need not acquaint my Readers, how much 
the pride of blood prevails in Ireland: In the an- 
cient records before us, we find the Seanachies 
have worked up the ſtories of Heber and Here- 
mon with the early Dynaſtics of the Perſians. 
They were in fact once one people; but the diſ- 
tinction of ſeparate nations Was certainly made 
before their anceſtors left the Eaſt; and before 
their Genealogiſts venture to trace the anceſtors 
of their Kings, they will do right in examinin 
minutely the early . of che Iranians and 
Touranians. (m) 
Me have ſhewn 56 origin af bh great. Avision 
bergen: the Scythians and Perſians : that the for- 
mer were pretty much ſubdued before the time of 
Raham or Nebuchadonoſor: yet they had ſtrength 
ſufficient, even then, to drive Guſhtaſb to-Arme- 
nia, and to poſſeſs his kingdom is it then to be 
wondered at, if Raham, in this ſcene” of confu- | 


(m) The: Liber Lecanus, bl. x 3; ſays, chat we of the Tu- | 
alhn Dadann came to "Ireland in the laſt year of Cambaoth, 
i. e. Cambyſes ſon of Cir,. i. e. Cyrus, and that ſome of che 
Mileſiaus came in the gth year of Alexander's reign, that Alex- 

ander that fought Daire-mor, i. e. Darius Magnus; and that 
theſe Mileſians brought with them an account of the diviſion of 

| Alexander's army among his Generals. Others came to Ireland 
in how very year wherein * defeated Daire mor. 

| _ hon, 
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Ben, "ſhould ſet himſelf up“ us KingofuBabylon, 
and do his utmoſt to drive ſueh powerfhb enemies 


as tlie Seythians of Oman and Touram before him, 
together with the Canaanites. It appears tit he 


did, and at n up in Pyre; from 
whence” they eſcaped to Spain, andifrom thence 
to Ireland, Brittain, and Gaul: from Brittain ànd 
Gaul they were again drwen to Ireland the Marth 
of Scotland, and to Mann, where their deſdend- 
ants ſtill remain, having moſt wonderfully pre- 
ſerved their ancient language and traditions. (n) 
The hiſtory of Ireland therefore becomes of much 


conſequence to the Weſtern World; and whoever 


will take the pains to collate the ancient Perſic 
and the ancient Iriſh hiſtory, will find many more 
ſtriking coincidences, ' than I have enumerated, 


provided they have ſome knowledge of both lan- 


guages. We know very little of Afiatic hiſtory as 
yet, particularly of the ancient Perſians : the diſ- 
coveries we may expect from the Aſiatic Society 
of Literature, will undoubtedly one day throw 

eater lights on the hiſtory I am now vindicat- 
ing ; and I flatter myſelf the Reader has ſcen ſuf- 
ficient to wipe off the aſperſion, of its having been 


the work of ignorant monks of the 6th,” 7th, or 


n) Coirpri muſc do rafidhe an Erinn a tiribh Bretain, ar in 
tan ro badh mor neart nan' Gaoidel for Breathnac ro randſat Al- 
bain etorra iferanda, 7 ro fitcach durais (die caruit 7 ni ba 
Lughz no trebhdais Gaoidhil fria muir an or. 1. muir an deas 
1. Coire-brecain, idir Eirenn 7 Albain. i. e. hy 

Cairbri muſc voyaged from Eirinn (Ireland) to Brittain ; for 
when the Iriſh were more powerful than the Brittons, they di- 
vided the lands, of Albania berween them, and they dwelt in 
every habitation ; there is no account at what time they tra- 
722 the Coĩre breacain, that is, the Eaſtern Sea that lies be- 


tween Ireland and Albania. (Cormac M Cuilan. Gloks.) 
1 2 | 8th 
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gth cbuturies: If thoſe manks had underſtood 
Greek andi Latin, which L much doubt, the mate- 
rials were not to be ſaund in any authors in thoſe 
languages : and the Anabian and Perſian Authors 
who! treati on this ſubject, have been only in part 
tranſlated within this century: In ſhorts, we knew 
little:: of +them: before the learned and laborious 
D Herbelat, who publiſhed his Bibliotheque Ori- 
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Re Tre hie Barthes d e ha a cabs if 
Regum z paniæ liber. —Antverpite,” 1553. 


Ent Hyberniam i item Inſulam non procul. ab 
Anglia, ab Ibro duce-Hiſpano nominatam ferunt, 
qui primus magna hominum congregata multitu- 
dine, eam occupavit. Sive (ut alii lentiunt) ab 
Ibero flumine Niſpaniæ celeberrimo. 1 


5 Mexia: I. A. pad 8 


UREi itis that inthedays of Gurgwintiusor Gur- / 
O guntius Kingof Britain, the Chief Governor ok 
Bayon, with four brethren. Spaniards, two of which 
are ſaid; to be Hiberus and Hermion; not. the ſons 
(as ſome. think) of Gathelus, but ſome. other per- 
haps, that were deſcended of him; who under- 
ſtanding that divers of the Weſtern Illes were emp- 
ty of inhabitants, aſſembling a great company of 
men, women, a and children, embarked with the 
fame in Sixty great Veſſels, ee to Ire. 
land. 183 

Thus 


: 


Thus it ſeemeth certainly, aha the n of 
the” north parts of Spain, inhabiting about the 


countries of Biſcaie and Gallicia, came and peo- 


pled Ireland, as both their own hiſtories and the 
Britiſh do wholly agree—but 'from whence they 
came firſt, to inhabit Spain, cannot _ me be 


avouched. 
N. B. This paſſage is "tranſlated in 7 * 


Storg-houſe, printed in London. 1619, and dedi- 
cated to Sir Phil. Herbert, 'Knt. of the Bat. 


Padrt Pineda en nonary. Eceleſ. L. 27. C. 12. 
Hibernia, one of the Iſlands adjacent to England 
and about half its ſize, is ſo called, according to 
ſome, from. the winter ſeaſon, becauſe of the length 
of the winter there: Others ſay from Hyberus a 
Spaniard; who took poſſeſſion of and peopled it 
with 'a great number of Spaniards—others ſay, 
that the inhabitants of the banks of Hybero, no- 
called the Ebro, were Seer WE proplcg it. 5 

T\ Tone de la lingua Calella * D., Seb. 4 Cober- 

ruvias. Madrid, 1611. 


The four firſt! books of the general TEE 5 
Spain, which were abridged by Florian de Campo 
in Zamora 15. 44 fol. 'fay; that the King Brigo of 
Spain, ſent inhabitants to à great Iſland which is at 
preſent named Ireland, and formerly called Hiber- 
nia, in the neighbourhood! of England, in order 
that they — nt take poſſeſſion of it and peopled it, 

and that thoſe who went thither, were called Bri- 
| form El remember, ſays de Campo, that in a 


orm at ſea; having taken — in the harbour of 
— 
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Catafurde, (a) the inhabitants of that place; and 
many others of the country round, ſhewed great 
ſatis faction at ſeeing us (Spa niards) and took us 
by the hand in token of friendſhip, Ag that 
they were of Spaniſh extraction. 81715 5 
There were other ancient people of England, 

called Brigantes, who it is afſured were origin 
Spaniards ; they inhabited the diſtri in which now 
ſtands the City of Briſtol, and the town of Galez 
fronting Ireland, an Iſland very near its eoaſts to 
the weſt. (b) It is indiſputed that from tcheſe Bri- 
gantes, after they had multiplied conſiderably in 
that country, they paſſed over to Ireland, and this 

agrees with the records of Ireland, who, as we 
have ſaid, publicly avow themſelves to "RE yoo 
of Spaniſh deſcent. 


Hiſtoire generale 4 Eſpagne, þ ar Rr ny de rene 
ttwraduite par B Hach. „„ 
D''autres Eſpagnols paſſerent en Sicile & y Are. « 
rent leur demeure, Quelques ſgavans prètendent 
que ce pais fut anciennement appelle Sicanie du 
nom de leur chef. II y eut d'autres ee * 
allerent en Irelande. 


Hiſtoire de Portugal, 8 tom. 1 mY Tot. N p. 6. 


Lorſque deux peuples ſortent de la meme ſource, 
quoique dans la ſuite des tems il arrive parmi eux 


(a) Waterford. Keating mientioris this Author, in the Kiſtory of 
Milefius : the Engliſh tranſlator has omitted the paſſage. 

| (bj) The words of the Spaniſh author are, la einde de Briſtol 
y la villa de Galez frontero de Irlando, iſla muy cercana de Sos 
riberas al occidente. 
Iylhbe author certainly meant „Fire de Galez, inſtead of Ville 
de Galez; the ſenſe would then be, in which ſtands the Ci of 
Briſtol, nd the W of Wales, | oppoſite to A Hats | 


deſchan- 


3a8 —— 


des * conſiderables dans dried: mb 
leurs meœeufs, leurs uſages, leur langage; dans 
leurs figures meme, ils conſervent toujours Ae er 
quo trace de leur ancienne reſſemblan cee. 
Telle eſt celle qu on trouve entre les — & 
- Hhibernions;” toux W ove: des anciens Ibe- 
„ 2 
The Ideriins of Afia: whe originally Stychinns; 
divided. at length into Armenians and Perſians: 
they are ſuppoſed by ſome Authors to have been 
the Iberians of Spal, tranſported there by Nabu- 
codtoſor, or Nebuchadonoſor, as we learn from 
a fragment of Megaſthenes preſerved in Euſebius; 
Strabo has: the ſame remark, but as Voſſius and 
Bochart obſerve; Hiſpanos eſſe colonos Iberum in 
Aſia. Voſſius (C. 33. de Idolol.) takes the proper 
method to prove they were one people: The Afi. 
atich Iberians, fays he, worſhi pped the Heavens, 
F the Sun and the Moon: io did the Iberians of 
Spain: 5 
Tze Aſiatic Iberiat paid a partei Veiletatioff : 
to Mars, who is ſaid to have been a_Thratian, ant 
aneicht Colony of Scythians: & Iberia habuir ho- 
mines, ut Strabo narrat, bellicoſos & ne 
more ac Sarmatarlm viventes. 
= They were in truth all Scythians, and all wor- 
ſhipped the Deity Mars under the fame. name, VIZ, 
Neth, a name well known for the God of War in 


the Iriſh MSS, (e See Chap. X. manche. 


(e) m 5 ane of . that the country between he 
Euxine and Caſpian Sea, is named Iberia and Albania, that is the. 
Eaft and Weſt Country, viz. My and (x358 theſe Seas lying due 
Eaſt and Welt of each dther; in the ſame manner as the two Iſ- 
lands of Britain and Ireland, which alſo received the names of 
Iberia and Albania on the fame account: the names are Iriſh and 


Fhenieian as we have ſhewn in the Introduction. 
Scythe 


Scythe per Schwann: zee ut Lucianus in 


Toxari refert; non tam — videtur ſpectaſſe, quod 


acinacen crederunt Deum; ſed quia Marti eſſe 
fymbolum putarent : Quare, ſi Hiſpani Iberum 
Aſi fuerint propago; hinc fortaſſe Martis cultum 
_ acceperiht.. Martem quidem in Acci, Tarracons 

nenſis Hiſpaniæ oppido, divinos:adeptum honores; 
teſtis nobis Macrobius, L. I, Saturn. C. 19. AC 


citani, inquit, Hiſpania gens; ſimulacrum Martis 
radiis ornatum maxima religione celebrant, Neron, 


vocantes. (Voſs. de Idol. ibid.) Neton is here 
- made the: accuſative caſe of dur Ni 50 Jomnatalnied 


written Neidb. *. 
Varrb and Pliny aſs ads Ihbvians ak Perſians, 


as Colonies in Spain, but neither have deſeribed the 
route of their migration: the Iriſh hiſtory details 


the particulars. See Ch. . it produces the:fame 
Authority as Voſſius brings, with reſpect to the 


name of à deity:;z and the Accitani wert not of 
Tarracon, but of Turdutani the Seat of the Pha- 
nicians in Spain. Acci, Julia Gemella, ubi in 
antiqua inſcriptione extat integrum nomen, Colo- 
nia julia Geinella. 8 — que hodie eld Gua- | 


dix. (d) 


Another rang vans of the Spaniſh n 1 


draw from the name of a very extenſive: tribe ſet 
tled in the South of Ireland, called Clanna Baoif? 


guine or Biſgaine, that is, the Biſcaynan Tribe. 


They make a great figure in the Annals of Ireland, 

in the third and fourth Centuries: There was 3 
territory named Corca-Baiyſtinn after this tribe: 
The celebrated Fionn Mac Cumal; or Mac Cuil; is 


(d) Majanſius. Top6gr/ Hifpaniz, 
rivge | called- 


>a A 
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called Frown ug Baiſcne, a character van from 
the Perſian Ro/tum and Aztendyar _ mona in its 
Naben eee 

In the Annals of Iniafallen a to Trinity 
College, is the following Note, Clanna Baiſgine 
* i. e. Filii Baſgneorum vocabantur, Pheniciæ 
<.-cenſendi ſunt origines: nec etiam à primogeni- 
* tore quodam Baoiſgne nominato ita dictos exiſ- 
timo, fed potius a-Vaſconibus Cantabriæ (ex qua 
“ regione Mileſium noſtrum Hiſpanum in hanc 
„ inſulam cum ſuis antiquitus tranſmigraſſe tra- 
e ditum eſt) nominatas & progenitas fuiſſe noſtras 
* ejuſmodi Cohortes Baſgineas.“ | 
There was another ancient Tribe in . 
called Hui Tar, that is, the Clan of Tarf, which 
muſt be a Corruption of Tarſis, which we have 


ſhewn from good Authority was Tarteflus. 'Theſe 


are ſaid not to have been Gadelians, but the Abo- 
rigines of Spain, who accompanicd them to Ireland. 
Tarſis is ſaid to be the Grandſon of Japhet, whom 

others named Tubal. See Note (a) at the . 
ning of this Chapter. 

Finally, from Roman Hiſtory we drome another 
proof of a Spaniſh Colony coming to the Britannic 
Iſles in the time of Julius Cæſar: it was probably 
the laſt expedition from Spain to Ireland. Dion 
Caſſius: (e) informs us, that when Ceſar came 
<&.Pretor into Hiſpania veterior, he made war on 


the Hermini a people of Luſitania, and in a ſhort 


cc time he defeated and conquered: them. The 
ce deſtruction of this people ſo terrified their neigh- 
Co * bours, that they determined to leave their habi- 


(e) Edit. Stephand. L. 37. p. 5, Kc. 
* tations 
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«tations and cities, and retire with their families 
as * beyond the Dburo. Fs HTO 

But Cxfar having notice of "this reſolution, 

< prevented their putting it into execution, for he 
* fell on them before they ſet out on their jour- 
«ney, defeated them and took their cities. ' At 
© the fame time news came that the Hermini had 
© revolted, and had laid an ambuſcade with an 
„ jntent to cut him off in his return. Hereupon 
cc Cæſar took à different route, attacked the Her. 
mini again, defeated them and drove thoſe that 
„ fled into an Iſland, not far diſtant from the 
_ «Continent, and then manning ſome barks, he 
attacked them in the Iſland, but, the Hermini 

* repulſed the Romans with great ſlaughter, and 

forced them to retreat back to the main land. 

4 This obliged Cæſar to ſend to Cadiz for larger 
“ Ships, with which he paſſed over to the Ifland, 
« deſtroyed ſome of _ Hermini, and drove the 
6 reſt out of the Iſland. 

„ The Iſland into hich the Hermini fled, beiag 
c reduced, Cæſar ſtood out to Sea with his fleet, 
* cruiſed along the Coaſts of the Bracari and Gal. 
licia, and doubling Cape Finifterre, ſailed alon 
the northern Coaſts of Gallicia (in the bay 4 
Biſcay,) and made a deſcent on the City of Co- 
4 unnd, the inhabitants whereof, terrified at the 
* fight of the Roman Fleet, immediately ſurren- 
«dered to him.? 

From this minute detail of Cæſar's tranſactions 
in u Perfüing the Hermini, it is evident they did not 
attempt to land again on the Spaniſh Coaſt, or {to 
turn into the Bay of Biſcay, where Cæſar's fleet 
| would have again N them. The Wind muſt 

3 | ; have 


. F 


have 18 Southerly, to have 3 * clear 


of Nerium or Cape Finiſter, the direct route to Ire» 
land. We hear nothing of the Hermini in Gaul 
or in Britain, but we find the. Clanna Heremon in 


Ireland. Can there be a doubt of theſe people 


having been the Hermini of Spain, eſpecially if we 
conſider that Cæſar followed them at Sea, Half the 


way from Spain to Ireland. This tribe I think was 
originally of Armenia, deſcended from Herman 


Son of Gelam, who deſcended the Eu r nd 
formed the Fhernieians of the Red Hon (f)- 


| Extra w_ a \ Layer from 3 1 e Le 


to the A uthor. | | TY 


4 « Agreeable to your deſire of communicating 
any information that might occur in the courſe of 
my reading, relating to the peopling of Ireland 
from Spain, I herewith ſend you an extract from a 
writer ex profeſſo on the Subject, Don Franciſco 
Huerta, member of the Spaniſh Academy; and 


Author of a Treatiſe entitled Eßpana ee 
which I have lately received from Madrid; This 
work is in two vols. 12mo (g); and as it may not 
be eaſily obtained in Ireland, I am to requelL Four 


acceptance of it. 


The Author informs us, that aker twelve years 


232 


* 


cloſe application to his ſubject, he luckily diſcover- 


ed ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts, : amongſt others, 


the valuable Chronicle of Petrus Cæſarauguſtus, 


which he promiſes to publiſh, and to give full infor: 


< Ste my Triſh Grammar firſt Hate. Preface, p. 2 for 
a. more particular accbukt of the Merit.” 
5 WEE Printed at Madrid, 1738. 
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mation how it fell into his hands, adding, it once 
belong ed to the celebrated Arias Montanus. ? 
o — the courſe of this work he means to prove, 
that the ancient Colonies of Spain peopled England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, conquered Africa, and 
gave Kings toꝛthe Celtic nation; poſſeſſed Sicily, 
laid the foundation of Rome, and extended them 
ſelves univerſally over the Weſtern Empire. 


+46: Theſe are the outlines of his great aridatiak 


ing, in which the writer, as far as I can pretend 
to offer an opinion, roceeds with all the candoui 


and coolneſs of a judicious eritick, added tothe in- 


formation and temper requiſite to an ee, es 


I I ſhall cloſe this with a tranſlation of what he of: 


9255 on the Subject; for this purpoſe: Thave tran- 
. b 2 gy e 1 4 os T0997 26 WAR a 1 
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+ Tharfis: ſends:Oolonies: fromd Spam, WhO people | 


Evgland, Scotland: and Ireland. bs 7 7 minds 
The : colonies of Tharſis increafing Every day, 
they extended themſelves not only over the penin⸗ 


fala of Spaih;:but»to the neighbouring provinees; 


SO others to Britain and to lre land. 

That the Spaniards peopled England appears un. 
doubtedly from the people Toile: there, named 
Siluri, of whom mention is made by Pliny, Soli- 
nus and Ptolemy. ; moreover, Tacitus, ſpeaking 


of them, expreſsly ſays, (in vita Agr.) that the 


ruddy complexion of the Siluri and their hair fre- 
quently braided, added to their ſituation oppoſite 
to Spain, gives teſtimony and conviction, that the 


ancient Iberians croſſed the Sea and poſſeſſed that 
Iſland. 


228 i > 
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Iſland: The 'Hiſtorian Jornandes is * the ſame | 


opinion, conchuding Scotland to have been peo- 
pled from Gaul and Spain. Calidoniam vero 
incolentibus rutilæ come, corpbra magna, ſed 


fluida, qui Gallis ſive Hiſpanis, quibuſque atten- 


duntur ſimiles, unde conjectavere nonnulli, q 


ena K his a ccolas continuo ne- Ene (iſ 


Gothor.) : $7 WELLS bo: Vi! 19% tt ago! 
Of theſe: Colonic of hes Siturs et: Leibes thoſe 
iſlands, which by alteration the nee, name er 


in the Virginian Ocean. 0 


That the Spaniards a f England we are 
convinced by the Brigantes of that Iſland, menti- 
oned by Tacitus, Seneca, and Ptolemy, derived 
without doubt from the Brigantes of G icia. 185 

That Ireland was peopled by Spaniards, may be 


proved from Dionyſius and a ee and by mo- 


dern writers: the natives themſelves eee 
the ſame, and this weſhall ſpeak of hereafter. 
Petrus of Zaragoſa, writes thus on this head, in 


his Chronicle An. M. 2870.  Tharſis: Colonias b& 


claſſem mittit ad Oceanum Septentrionalem, quæ 


Albionem & Hiberniam populayerunt z inſulas mag- 


nas, & Romanig inacceſſas. This Author alſo; rg. 
lates the Heber in the year of the world 2919, ſen 
Colonies to the Septentrional Ocean, Who landed 
in Ireland; and hence probably its name ee 
10 from rr e a ol 


ere 
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\H E bi i now in poſſeſlon of the viſtory 
of Ireland, as collected from ancient records 
by Keating: The author of this vindication has 
made no addition to the original Keating except 
ſuch paſſages he had paſſed over; as in the chapter 
of the Tuatha-Dadann, becauſe that paſſage is a 
proof that the Omanite Scythians were well/ac+ 
quainted with, and mixed with the Touranian or 
Tranſoxane Scythians, and called them by the 
Perſian name, via. Iouran, and in the chapter 
Mileſius, it is evident, that they knew them by 
the Arabian name alſo, viz. Frange or Farangah. 
There are many ancient records unnoticed;by 
Keating, ſtill worthy of being known: the hiſto- 
rical events are detailed in varidus manners; 
names and anecdotes are interſperſed, that would 
tend co ſupport the general hiſtory. If all theſe 
_ collected and tranſlated by a judicious hand, 
might throw great lights on the ancient Bil. 
— Nef the Eaft and of the Weſt. 1 
In the courſe of this work, the reader will — 
ſerve that no poſitive references have been drawn 
from Etymology-it has only been admitted when 
accompanied: with hiſtorical evidences, or ancient 
authorities, or ſupported by other concurrent cir- 
cumſtances; in ſuch cafes, the light FOOT uy 
Etymology, is not to be rejecte. 
The Iriſh hiſtory is uniform throughout: it 
bears no affinity with that of any of the Celtic na- 
tions; it differs from that of the Walſn or Britons, 
as much a as the languages of the two people do at this 
day. 
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day. It differs from that of the Goths or Teuto- 
nes in every particular. Here we hear nothing of 
Odin or his ſon Skiold, yet Odin is ſaid by Mon. 
Mallet, to have been tlie ſupreme God of the Scy- 
thians a. The Diar or prieſts of Odin, do in- 
deed Bear ſome affinity in name with the Draoi of 
Ireland and the Daru of the Penſian Gbebres: and 
Oide in the Triſh figniſies a teacher, from whence 
probably Odin derived his name: but the Diar or 
Dratrar of Odin, were Lay-Lords as well as 
u an order of men unknown to the Pagan 
. e 003 6612-34 "OTC 
k has been eroneouſty aſſerted by Lhuyd and 
others, that there is a real affinity between the lan- 
guages of the [Triſh and Walſhy that they are in 
great part radically the ſame. Lhuyd has ſhewn 
that many names of places in South Britain and in 
Wales, the meaning of which is loſt in the Welch 
language, can only de explained from words now 
extant in the Trifth ox Erſe, and confeſſes, that he 
is of opinion the Triſh: did inhabit Britain before 
the Walſh'; that they were the old original Celts, 
and that the Cymri or Welſn, were another and 
different race of Celts, a branch of the Celtie 
Cimbri, who ſucceeded the other and drove them 
northward: but this is mere conjecture. The in- 
genious and accurate tranffator of Mallet has col- 
lhated/ ſpecimens of the Pater Noſter in all the Cel 
tic and Gothic dialects; and after many learned 
obſervations on thefe dialects, he acknowledges, 
| 5 V iii e L341, 
(a) Northern Antiq. p. 60. Mallet was: miſled by the By- 
zantine hiſtorians who; have [confounded the Goths,-Hunos,: &c. 
wh tbe Sibi, a ye hays thewp jp & farmer part of this 


work. | ; 
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equally derived from one common. Celtic, ſtock ; 


at leaſt not in the ſame. DRIED: manner as any 
two branches of the Gothic: Scarce any reſem- 


trically oppoſite, and did not unite till they met in 
the Weſt of Europe (e). 3 


„ r 


Scythians were the carriers of their merchandize, 
their navigators; were acknowledged as ſubjects, 


but never admitted a ſhare in the government, or 


to the rank of Nobleſſe. They had the uſe of 
letters, a knowledge of aſtronomy, of marine 
aſtronomy in particular, and of navigation; but 
had no knowledge of the fine arts, their religion 

forbid it. If the Ning of Great Britain was to fend 


(b) Northern Antiquities. Tranſſator's preface, p. All. 
(e) The Liber Lecanus calls tie deſcendants of Fenius, Fein- 
vice muirituadh. Fenicians of tlie Northern ſea, (i. e. the Caſ- 


- plan ſea). 


that he cannot think the Iriſh. and the Walſh 


——= 


„ menue u. 


0 "a to North America, with ordets 
| Secur to derm, Would the ſettlements formed by 
our. Admfrals or 3 'or by their crews, io 
produce an elegant piece of architecture; 

every Private ian n bbard had ſeen St. Fal, 
affd Whitehall: Tou they form a column, or 
mould dne FO 
The lenicians fent 2 nüttter üs Colbtiy to 
GA: Where are the Tyrian or Sidonian mo- 
— 2 of grandeur to be found in that coun- 
_ et the Gauls learned the terms of ſtate, and 
e military art from the Phznicians, and 
| ee them. Hetice Bocharthasbeen miſled, to 
| that the lang attgoage of the 'Gauls had a great 
— ity with the Tyrian, (i. e. Canaanitiſh but 
e words, produced by Bockart, are as much 

125 as Canaanitiſh; yet no Tangtiag e differed 

Wore in fyntax than Ms Phiztiiciah Hiſh or Berla- 

 Phieni and the Candatiitihh. The Dictionaries of 

the 'old/Trith are almoſt the Dictionaries of the 

Chaldee Arabic and old Perkie, but the * 

_ Uifflers very widely. 

When * the Sc tand divided from che Pefliahs, 
aka! Fertled in Taran, they did not cultivate ar- 
chitecture and build maßfifeent temples as the 

Perſfians did; yet thoſe Touraman Scythians were 
Aa'lettered people, / as edrly as their brethren of 

Perſia. The Scytllans tetalned, as long as poſſi- 

"oth tlie Patriarchal mode of worthi wping 1 the deity 

in open air, and of facrificing to him on altars of 
tone, where the chifſel had made no impreſſion, 

furrounded By pillars of unwrought ſtones. The 
Perſians adopted the worſhip = fire in towers, 


and with ſword in hand obliged our Scythians their 
ancient brethren to accept of this mode of wor- 


ſhip. 
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ſhip (a). We accordingly find the fire tower in 

5a Hr and under the Perſian name of Aphrin. 

We find the names of the Perſian Prieſts of the 

Ghebres, ſtill exiſting in che Iriſh language; we 

find the Perſian hiſtory, (fabulous or real) to be 

the hiſtory of the ancient laub: can chere be more 
required? - 

But our Scythians: mixed with the Chaldzans 
* Canaanites, and from them formed a mixed 
religion; we according find all the ſuperſtitious 
terms f both Chaldæans and Canaanites, in divi- 
nation, &c. &c. exiſting at this day in the Iriſh 
language. We find alſo the Chaldzan names of 
their prieſts had once been common to the TIrith : 
Theſe ſhall be the ſubject of the next chapter 
Were theſe terms and names common to any of 
the Celtic nations? No! if they can be traced in 
the Celts or Goths, I will e as 
have been in the wrong=—and the Iriſh hiſto 
be an impoſition: but I ſhall expect ſomet — 
more than argument to convince me of the error: 
Tome: produdtions of words or e from the 


(a) Porro ex Shahriſtani & 1 & Rn * 
tam Perſas quam Seythas Sabias Solis cultores, & ignem ſacrum 
ſervaſſe ante tempora Zoroaftris. At cum ille novos ritus inſtitue- 
ret, & ejus ſuaſu plurima Pyræa extruens Guſhtaſp, ad novos 
iſtos rĩtus amicè invitaret vieinum r 5g Turan ſeu Scythiz orienta- 
lis Regem Arja/p (the Iriſh Eochadh Aincheann) iſte pro vetere 
_ religione Zelotes plane: ſuceenſuit, & (propterea) alterum bello 
invadens difta Pyrea dinuit, & ſolo æquavit, ad tales in Religi- 
one innovationes a Guſhraſpe i invitari renuens. Donec tandem 
victor evadens Guſhitaſp, ea rurſus inſtauravit, ut Megjdi 
(Aphrin) Hiſtoricus Perſa in Guſlaſpis vita multis tradit. A Scy- 
this etiam ſen Tartaris ignis hodie (ut & olim habetur ſacer: 
at noti parĩ rituum a n N N Rel. Ver. 
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hiſtories of the Celtic or Gothic nations, of affinity 
with thoſe in the Iriſh hiſtory. 
In comparing the Iriſh hiſtory with the Perſian, 
the reader is at liberty to run from end to end of 
Keating for à parallel, I think even to the firft 
century of the chriſtian æra. He has been candid 


enough to acknowledge in his preface, that he 


arranged the chronology and the reigns of the 
kings, to the beſt of his judgment, having no 
gui 04: i HAH? nee 
Anno Domini 27, 29, and 79, there are ſome 
curious particulars deſerving notice, as they ſeem 
to confirm the preceding pages, and afford us an 


opportunity of explaining the mode of the bride's 


preſenting the golden ball before mentioned. 

he ſacred hiſtory inform us, that Elam the ſon 
of Shem was the father of the firſt inhabitants of 
Perſia (e): they were in the Iriſh phraſe the 
Aiteach Tuatha, the ancient lords of it: But 
Japhet was to dwell in the tents of Shem, and ac- 
cordingly our Magogian Scythi, that is, the Par- 
thians, Perſians, Touranians and Omanites, diſ- 


poſſeſſed them of their country; dividing Perſia 


(e) Dr. Hyde thinks the Pers or Perſe were ſeated originally 
to the Eaſtward of the Elamites, whom he places in Media. 


Antiquiſſimum Perſiæ nomen Biblicum eſt Elam qui Perſarum 
pater: unde diſcimus Perſas fuiſſe filios Elam filii Shem. Hine 


* 


apud Ri volam Perſæ Armenice vocantur Semazit, Semitæ. Sed 


regio Elam (quæ Elymais) ubi primò ſedem fixit, propris eſt 
citerior Mediz pars, ſeu potius pars quæ eſt Media citerior & 
occidentalior. Nam Medi qui filii Madai filii Japhet, fuerunt 
paulé orientaliores: & quamvis à diverſo Parente orti, eadem 


tamen ufi ſunt lingua, ad quod forte alter alterum coegerit, wel 


ſaltem | Commercium inter ſe habuerint. Et his ambobus adhuc 


orientaliores erant Perſæ proprie fic dicti qui Provinciam Pars 


ad orientem Mediz inhabitabant, Hiſt, Rel. Vet. Perſ. p. 411. 
555 -Y | into 
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into Tran and. Touran, that is on this ade of the 
river: (Oxus or Ghibon) and on the other 50 
of the river. 

The original Parthidns: were e Celter, tif) this: au- 
chors of the Un. Hiſt. becauſe Cluverius ſays they 
were Scythiant: they were neither Celti or Scytho- 
Celti as we have proved in the foregoing pages. 
The Parthians and Bactrians, ſays Cluverius, were 
Seythiahs driven out oftheirs own e by e 
Wars. 190 212! 

The 1 Perans FRY! a leere of many 
nations; the Parſees are probably the only re- 
mains of the ancient Elaiaites. : How long the 

Elamites were diſpoſſeſſed of their country does not 
appear in Hiſtory: The prophets always ſpeak of 
Perſia hy its ancient name Elam. It is extremely 
probable, that when the Scythians quarrelled about 
the diviſion of the country, that the Elamites re- 
turned into Iran and fomented that animoſity 
which ever after ſubſiſted between the Touranians 
and Iranians, and ſplit them at length into two diſ- 
tind nations, driving the Touranians more Eaſter- 
ly into Thibet and Tartary. 
Ibere is a paſſage in the: Triſh hiſtory N 
mentioned that ſeems to e to this: it is placed 
at A. D. 34. e 
Bris Cairbre eine (i. wo N Cathead) 
filled the throne, he was deſcended from Rionolle 
ho came into Eirinn with Labhra Luingseach (f). 
He was a Fir. Bog or e D Wee (8); ; this 


— — — —— — — = = 


(F) Guthaſp. 35 

-@: He 5 bo of the Oilean Rana, the IOand of Rana on 
hs coaſt of , "IV be is 8 to be ae from 

ionoile. | 


: - prince 
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cally people of the kingdom to dethrone ihe rei n- 
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prince fixed himfelf in the government by I kat 


barbara. 5 


There was a conſpiracy emed 105 che itch 
Tuatha (h), (the Pleberans)'the common and taſ- 


#7 


ing monarch and to murder the nobility. 
To accompliſh their deſign, which was led 
on with the utmoſt ſecrecy, they reſolved on 4 


moſt magnificent entertainment, which was 


three years. in preparing, and was to be celebrated 
at a place | called Magb Cru in Connacht (i). 


When every thing was ready, the king, princes 


and nobility were invited and OY ora ow 
the invitation. SER 

There were three' perſons Partientuly the: ring: 
leaders and principally directed this conſpiracy ; | 
their names were Monach, Buan and Cairbre 


Cinncait (k). The feaſt continued for the ſpace 


of nine days in great ſplendor, when the Aiteach 
Tuaithe, led on by their generals, fell ſuddenly 
upon the royal gueſts and put them to the ſword 


without diſtinction, except three queens, who 


were all big with child and moved the compaſſion 


of the traytors. The. ee were ſent into Alban 


(1) (Scotland) where they were delivered of Tua- 
thal i 1: anne Tiob ruide Trioch and- Corbulan: 


(h) The ancient Lardoofite Soil, i i. e. the Büunben Arabi | 
Atik Atud, the nobility,” The name for Plebeians is Athaca, 
1. e. Giants, monſters. (See the Lea bar Leacan) a word differ- 
ent in conſtruction and ſenſe to Aiteat Tuatha,” | 

(1) Magh Cru, the blood of the Magi, or the murder of the 
Mag! :—this alludes to the maſſacre of the Magi in the reign of 


| Smerdis the uſurper of the Perſian crown, in which Darius 


Hyſtaſpis (Guſhaſp our Loingſeach) had ſo oonfiderable a ſhare. 
(k) There were three perſons concerned in the death of Smer- 
dis, viz. Otanes, Gobryas and Aſpathines. 


0 7 Albania on the Caplan ſea was here rintended. 
Elim 
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Tuatha, after the death of Cairbre Cinncait.” * 
Tua Teachtmar being now of age, warn: 
vited by his party to return to his country and to 
deliver. them out of the hands of theſe "tyrants. 
The prince unyilling to rely on the profeſſions of 
an unſtcady people, refuled the offer, unleſs they 
would ſwear by the Sn and by the Moon to do 


him homage: this being ſubmitt 


= Fe: this being ſubmitted to, the exiled 

king returned, was received by the general accla- 
mations of the people, the tyrants deſtroyed and 
an end put to the uſurpation. 


} INTE RP 01. ATION. YE 


Here the tranſlator of Keating has thrown in an 
interpolation of ſome moment ro. our modern ge: 
nealogiſts: a digrefſion they will neither thank 
him or me for. Since I am relating the lives of 
the Iriſh monarchs, ſays he, it may not be 1mpro- 
per to obviate an objeQion that might be offered 
concerning the genealogy of this prince; for if it 
ſhould be thought ſurpriſing that the Iriſh Writers 
of late ages deduce the deſcent of the kings either 
from the ſons of Mileſius or from Lughaic h ſon ot 
Ith ; and likewiſe if it ſhould ſeem unaccountable, 
that the principal families of Ireland to this day 
_ derive their original from ſome of the branches of 
the Milefian line, without owning themſelves to be 
the deſcendants of any officer or boldier who came 
over in this expedition. The ancient records of 
the kingdom, particularly the books that treat of 

the reigns and conqueſts of the kings, take ex- 
preſs notice of the ruin and extirpation of the poſte. 
rity 


aſſembly, publiſhing, divu 


y - 
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rity of the Milefian ſoldiery for in vroticts FF ime 


| they degenerated into a barbarous and tebelli ous 
race of men, and uſed their princes in the moſt 


ſeditious and inhuman manner; for which turbu- 
lent and diſloyal proceedin 8 the monarchs. by de- 


grees weeded them. out of the Kingdom; - the few 


that remained were ſo vile and infamous, that the 


2 _ antiquaries neyer preſerved their genealogies, but 


paſſed them over in filence as a reproach and ſcan- 
dal to the Iriſh nation but to return to our hiſ- 


tory. 
Elim was ſlain boy! Tuathal Teachtmar, at the 


battle of Aichle. 


A. D. 79. Tuathal Teachtmar ſucceeded, when 
he had fixed himſelf in the government, he con- 
vened the Feis Teambra or general meeting of 


Teamhar (m) confiſting of the nobility, who joy- 
fully recognized his title to the crown. And as a 
farther teftimony of their loyalty, they engaged t to 


continue the ſucceſſion in his family for ever. 
Tuathal ſeparated, a tract of land from each of 


the four Choige 305 or provinces, at the place where 
t 


they met together, and of theſe diviſions he made 
the county 05 Midhe or Meath.” In each portion 
he erected a palace. | 
In the part taken from Munſter he built the 
Tacbiga Where the ſacred fire was ordained to be 
Kindled'; as had been the cuſtom of the Drui of 
Eirinn (treland) upon the eve of the feſtival of 
Cr to burn facrifices (don Ard Dia) to the 


(m) Feis a convention, convocation, ſynod, from whence 
iſſue certain laws and regulations; it is the Arabic Feiz, an 
ging; whence Feiſel a decree, a de- 

une ſentence. Feijely a jud ge, arbitrator. 
| great 


2 
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great God (n). All other fires in the kingdom 
were extinguiſhed on this night, and were relight- 
ed from this holy fire, for which every houſe paid 


a2 Screaball to the king of Munſter, becauſe the 


Tlachiga was conſtructed in bis diviſion.” Ew 
note Moidh). 

The ſecond 2 Was reveals] in the diviſion 
taken from Connacht; here was Anui/neach, the 
 Nuiſneach or contractedly the Uiſneach; here was 
the Mordail or convention on Am Belliainie, or 
the day of Beuls fire, i. e. the firſt day of May 
_ annually, when they offered iodbbhartha (iovara) 

or iomhartha, i. e. ſacrifices to the God Beul. At 


this Aonac or Fair, _—_ rg bartered goods 
and merchandize. 

On this day there were always two fires lighted | 
in honour of Beul in every diſtri&t throughout the 

| arr genes and it Was ene to drive the cattle 


4 #4 


(n) This is evidendly' the Ferfiah. . off Duri Hyſtaſpis 
who "Wi the uſurper Smerdis ang eſtabliſhed the fire town 
worſhi 

973 9 e. Tlacht or Dlachr-agha, the holy fire, from 
the Chaldee 995 dlak andere. 

See the feſtival of Sam/na explained ColleQanea; No. 13.— 
it is the Perſian feſtival of Aſuman, the «pge of death, and is 
now kept in Ireland on @//-fouls., ., | 

Chuig a province is the Chaldse, vn chuz. Arab, Kiſhur 
and Kutr. Midhe, ſays Keating, .fignifies a part or ſhare, and 
therefore this territory was ſo cailed Fecal] it conſiſted of a por- 
tion of each C/uig, nothing can be farther from truth. The 
ſpot was choſen as the great place of ſacrifice. | 
From Tlackt, I think the Iriſh Tul is derived, which figni- 
ies a church officer, that is, one who has the ſuperintendance of 
the fire ceremony, In Arabic Tawliyet, the ſuperintendency of the 
affairs of Moſques, or other religious foundations. (Richardſon.) 
Arabice Tehwil a ſolemn oath made among the FREAK Arabs be-. 
fore a fre called Hulet. 

f idir 
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Cidir dha  Bheil teing )- batons. the rn 
Beul, as a preſervation againſt diſtempers, for the 
_ year following · The firſt day of May ſtill retains 
the rams of am. Bell teins, Ar, W FEW bs e: 


3 


All che fires were extinguiſhed except the holy 
fire, from whence they were rehghted, and gyery 
hauſekeeper paid à Screabali (the Iriſh iranfats 1 it 
three pence, I know not how much it was)— this 
is the cuſtom of the Guebres in India at this day as 
we learn from Dr. Hyde. Sed paltquam vetęerum 
Perfarum Gens propter Mohammedanorum op- 
preſſionem, penuriam & paupertate  laboraret, 
præter Decimas, excogitarunt alium Sacerdotalem 
Reditum augendi modum, quem quondam Ami- 
cus noſter _ Safraz Avedit Armenus wr 
melioris note Mercator mihi retulit. fc. _— 
© 24 Aprilis quotannis eſt quoddam Beram Ghav- 
6 rorum, in cujus craſtino E domibys ſuis foràs 

cc ejiciunt omnem Ignem ; cui poſteà redintegran- 
£ do, de novo accendunt Lucernam apud domum 
* Sacerdatis ſuj, eo nomine el ſolventes 100 de- 
ce nariolos, qui faciunt 5 Abbaſzos, ſeu 6 Solidos 
Anglicanos cum tribus Denariis Anglicis”.— 
Dicto itaque die non licebat ullum Lumen aut} nem 
accendere nifi in Templis—de quare extat fe ocus 
Talmudicus in Gittin, 17. 1.—Citata enim loca 
ſpectant antigua illa tempora quibus Ifraclitz erant 
in Captivitate inter Medes, qui vocantur Perſæ, 


(o) Plantavit, 2 Para, C. 30. V. 22. | 
: & idem 
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& idem Ritus uſque ad kodiernum diem: contintas 
tus eſt in Luerum & Benefieium Sacerdotum, qui 
etiam confecratas Virgas populo vendunt : Hyde, 
p. 351. It was an ancient eftabliſhed- cuſtom in 
Perfia and Ireland, as the Dr. en it :—this is 
the fire of John's Pres 

The Iriſh antiquaries not knowing what to make: 
of the obſolete word Midbh or Motdh (p), à place 
of ſacrifice, have worked up the ſtory of taking a 
part of each province; deriving Midh from mir a 
part or portion. Nothing can be more diſtant 
from truth. The center of the Iſland was judiei- 
ouſly fixed on, for the ſolemnity of the great feſti- 
vals, viz. the Felt; it was an eafy journey from 
all parts of the and: hither they repaired to bar- 
ter their eommodiries and to ſacrifice'ts the great 
God: to pay their tributes, and to learn what 
new laws were promulgated for the better govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The place was therefore 
called Moidh,; or Muidh, or Miab, that is, the 
place of ſactifiee.” It 1s the Hebrew y Moad 
facrificium folemnitatis in dicte tempore celebrari 
ſolitum. Veteres ſacrificia ſtata digebunt, It is the 
Arabic Mudbeh or Muzbih, (With a Dfal), i. e. 
a place of facrifice. ' The Rabbinical or Chaldee 
word for Maad is Y Kipur, whence the moun- 
tain of Kipur in the county ef Dublin and the 
Keper in the county of Limerick, on both of 
which bars oy yet remain,” There was: another 


(b) Moid a I Moid <a 10 * l vow: 
each province being obliged to furnſſh a proportion to the great 
ſacrifices at Mid, the Seanachies haye forged the ar of 9 
a part of each province, to furniſh a bad etymolo 

The moſt ancient fire temple of the Perfians was at Nabohar — 
from. whence probably Nobber in Meat h North of Teamar. 

day 
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day of general ſacrifice called Dia Tait an Sorkettwr 
the day of ſacrifice in harveſt, which might alſo 
take its name from the Chaldee N ο H he Tath 
ſacrificuim. The Nui ſneach or corruptedly the 
Uiſneach, beſpeaks itſelf; it was the Nuiſe- na- eich 
or the ſacrifice of the horſe, an animal eſteemed 
ſacred to the ſun, by the Ægyptian, Phænicians, 
Perſians and Scythians. The old Germans _ 
eſteemed. the. ae 28 the moſt noble victim. 
PAL c Nit way TY- L the Perſians e 
Holocauſts to the ſun, ſays Xenophon Fa autem 
ſacrificia non ſoli ſed deo fiebant; ſed quicquid 
deo fuerint, Græci volunt eas id pille Soli, eorum 
actiones perperam interpretando (q). The Niſæan 
horſes of Media were preferred hy the Perſians, 
being reckoned moſt beautiful; the Connacian 
horſes were preferred by the Iriſh; but, Keating 
makes the king of Connacht receive horſes, i in- 
ſtead of giving them, at this ſacrifice. | 

The Greeks and Romans, borrowed this felti. 
val from the Scythians or Perſians ; and introdu- 
ced the moſt, cruel ceremonies at the Mithraic  ihi- 
tiations, offermg human ſacrifices to Mithra 
theſe Gregor, Naz: obſerves, Cruciatuum & vſtio. 
num que in Mithræ e : e Wr! Romano. 
rum inventa. ; 

It muſt be abſerved that Sh DORN had 
conſtructed a Tlachtga or Fire Tower, yet the ſa- 
crifices were made'on the tops of hills, and in the 
open air. The County of Longford was anciently 
called Uifneach, from this ſolemnity; there is the 
hill of Liſneach in the County of Limerick, on all 
theſe the ſacrifices had beenſperformed. The Scy- 


(ꝗ) Hyde, de Vet. Relig. Perſ. p. 120. 


thians 
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thians abided by the old patriarchal mode of wor- 
ſhip as long as their religion ſubſiſted: at length 
Zarduſt introduced the tower, merely for the con- 
venience of keeping in the ſacred fire - ſo when 
David wanted to build a temple to God, the word 
of the Lord came to Nathan, ſaying, go, tell 
<< David my ſervant, thus ſaith the Lord, thou 
< ſhalt not build me an houſe to dwell in, for I 
„ have not dwelt in an houſe ſince the day 1 
< brought up Hrael unto this day - whereſoever I 
„ have walked with all Iſrael, ſpake I a word to 
any of the judges of Iſrael; whom Icommanded 
% to feed my people, ſaying, why have ye not 
“ built me an houſe of Cedars.” (m) | 
The Iriſh Nuiſc, from whence Nuiſe-na-Eic, or 
Uiſneach is the Perſian Nui, a ſacrifice ; nuſił 
kirdun, to ſacrifice ; it is not unlike the Chaldee 
T pd) Nucſath, hoſtia, victima, whence the Greek 
bool (n) Foy nufak, fundendo liquida, libare, 
non libabunt domino vinum, nec placebant ei ſa- 
crificia eorum. (o) Hence the Iriſh Naſc or Nuſe, 
'a bond, obligation, tye, a religious vow, a ſacri- 


fice. Naſc alſo implying a circle or ring, that in- 


ſtrument was uſed by the Triſh in all ſolemn trea- 
ties of alliance; as in marriages ; at the ratifica- 
tion of an alliance between princes ; it was worn 
by the Draoi and by the Brahmans, as a token of 
their office and of the vow they had taken to be- 
troth themſelves to the ſervice of God. Numbers 
of theſe rings are daily found in our bogs of va- 


(n) Planta vit. „„ 
(o) Oſea, ch. . v. 6. 


rious 
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ious diameters. Set the 13th Number ef the 
Coltectanca. „„ % 
In Le Brum's voyage to Perſia, there are the 
drawings of two Kings on horſeback, holding a 
large ring, which ferms to expreſs an alliance; be- 
tween the monarch of Ferſia and ſorne other prince, 
probably a Scythian or Touranann: their (dreſs is 
different, which fhews them to be of different na- 
tions. Theſe figures were found at Perſepolis : 
At the ſame place is the cclebration of a marriage 
between a king and a princeſs they have alſo a 
ring held between them. Sce plate VIII. 


IHE third palace erected by Teachtmar was 
Tailtean, in the diviſion originally belonging to 
Ula, i. e. Ulſter. At this place was the celebrated 
Aonac. Tailtean, or the Fair or Mart of Tailtean, 
where the inhabitants of the iſland brought their 
children and contracted about their marriage: 
(cleamhnas agus: cairdios do deanamb le ceile.)(p) 
Hence it was called Tallach na Coibce, the hill of 
Dowries, and Tulach an Ceannaith, the hill of the 
Merchants or Cananites. The young men were 
drawn up on one ſide of the green and the young 
vomen on the other; the parents walked up and 


(p) Tulach na Coibce, i. e. Tulach an Ceannaith, i. e. Oe- 
nach Tailtean. (Vet. Gloſs. Cormaic.) Coibce is the Arabic 
Kobin and the Hindoſtanic Kabin, Dos, and as Cabhan in Iriſh 
is a pla in or field, probably there were more than one place of 
this kind in Ireland, for Coibce muſt he a corruption of Ko- 

bin. | | - 
down 
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Abit between the two alleitibMtes, making tated 
between the young couples: (ag ſnadhma cattara 
go poſdan)=owhict made a humourous Poet | 


1 


Gan ireacht Fear a 750 ban, 
Gan mna a faraidh fir fionglan. 
Acht cach a ccadhus o a ttoig 
An atiras am ard Ronaig. (a 


The ſubſtance er Wich! is, that men and women 
are ſaid to copulate together at Tailtean, without 
approaching each other — an ounce of ſilver was 
paid to the King of Ulſter for each contract. 

This might have been the method of the com- 
mon people, but we have ſhewn that the princeſſes 
of the Touran Scythians, from whence Hyſtaſpis 
took a wife, choſe the huſband in the following 
manner, A cirele of the Candidates for the Royal 
Favour was made in a publick place: the Prin- 
ceſs, carrying à Golden Ball ſet with Jewels in 
her hand, walked round the circle ; and when ſhe 
came to the man of her choice, ſhe preſented the 
golden ball to him, and the marriage e 
was ſoon after performed. 

There is great probability, that this was che 
method at Tailtean; becauſe a cuſtom ſtill pre- 
yails in the South of Ireland, of obliging t the 
Bridegroom to produce his Golden Ball. On the 
firſt day of May annually, a number of youths af 


(q) Farai, carnal copulation, 18 Phara, Cognomen Pha- 
raoni, quoniam paſſivè coivit. David De Pomis at. ya. 
Arab. gſſur, concubens cum puella ita ut puella altera ſtrepitum 
audiat ! ! which is forbidden by the Sonna of Mabomad 11 
Arab. Ferej, 8 tum maris tum — 


both 


vince of Leinſter. 
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both ſexes go round the pariſh,. to every couple 


married within the year, and oblige them to give 
a ball. This is ornamented with gold or filver 
lace; I have been aſſured, they ſometimes ex- 

nded three guineas on this ornament. The balls 


are ſuſpended by a thread, in two hoops placed at 


right angles, decorated with feſtoons of flowers: 
the hoops are faſtened to the end of a long pole, 
and carried about in great ſolemnity, attended 


with ſinging, muſic and dancing. This cuſtom 


is practiſed particularly in the counties of Corke 
and Waterford. (r) See Pl. 4 : | 


* 


THE fourth Royal Seat erected by Tuatha 


Teachtmar, was the Palace of Teamair, commonly 


called Tara: it originally belonged to the pro- 
Arabice Tamoor, a Tower. 


yy (a) The ſolemnity of Beul was probably fixed on for this ce- 


remony, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to be the Author of Genera- 


tion. I have mentioned this ceremony in a former work, and 
then thought it was done in honour of Beul—as it was performed 


on the 3&day of May, i. e. the third day of Mi Beil tinne, the 
month of Beul's ſolemnity. The ceremony in honour of the 


Bun is by throwing up a ball called Sol. 7 
The Hill of Tailtean was named alſo Coibche, Ceannach, 


and Coibhehin. Tulach na Coib/hichin, an Aonach Tailtean. 
(Cormac M*Cuillenan. Gloſs.) Coibſice in Iriſh fignifies a dow- 
ry; but it certainly originates from the Perſian Kabeen, which 


ſignifies the ratification: of a marriage before a Judge, and alſo a 
marriage - portion. Hence it is evident that Taiſtean derives 
from the Arabic Tailte a wife. —Ceannach, ſignifies merchan- 


dize, the ſame as Aonac, whence the Enak im. 
| * The 


* 
Ancient 


he Author of che Boch of Leacan has pre- 
ſerved u poem of Amergin's compolitian, that 
confirms: this conjecture : it not only, ſhews that 
Tedmhar ws ori ginally a tower, but that Mileadh, 
or Mileſs, feniticd the Commander ef a ſhip, as 
I have before obſerved. Amergin was a Mileſian, 
1 one of the moſt ancient of the nnen . 
2 99% Df: Ao 51 75 
= Artach Righ Teambrach./ 
eam For tuathach 15210 
PDuath mae Mileadh e 1 0% 
ii Milcadh. 1 N l 21 MIS 


FS 
v7) tSoamarts — is 3 bY A re 
TLeamar the Lordly . 1 dei 
Lords were Melefius' ſons 
T Mileſius of the Libearn ſhips 


| Aae and! Libtarny 1 jrich, prone 4 Boule 
bahitadun; ſhip ;. Longe for Loingdir à ſailor: it 
may properly be tranflated Mileſius Sailor of the 
Warlike Ship; for a7 Libernia in Chaldee is 
navis bellica. It is compounded of the Irifhi Lea- 
bar long, and navi à ſhip, to diſtinguiſn it from 
Gua or roundith veſſel, and not a Ibis ien dici, 
as Iidorus imagined j or from Liburnia, Illyridis 
populo, inter Iſtriam & Dalmatiam, as Voſſius 
thought. Long is à ſhip orf houſe in the Chineſe 
language. Ihe '{hip: Grian of our Scythian Her- 
cules wavga Libearn his ee ee were af Bolg 
or wattles covered. with hides; hence . u. * 
| Geryon/and his cows; Ser Ch. IV. 5 
In No. XIII. of the Collectanea, ve gave A 
auswing of the great _ of. Teamar or T. _— 
Wit 


$84. 
with the atlowance of victuals to * elaſs of men: 
we have ſinee found another ancient MS. which 


accurately deſcribes this ceremony to have been 
the Great Annual Sacrifice, of which we ſhall 


treat in chapter Religion. Diligent ſearch has 


been made for the ruins of this magnificent buitd- 


ing, but not the. veſtige of the foundation can be 
found, though the des is open 1 1 n _ | 


down 1 in fields. 

The ſmall palace of Aichle, Laid: to bei in 1its vi- 
cinity, to which ſome of the Iriſſi monarchs re- 
tired, (as Lohoraſp did to Balkh, when he reſigned 
his crown to his ſon Guſbaſp) remains yet to be 
diſcovered. Teamar being the place of general 


facrifice, religious men aſſembled there from all 
parts of the kingdom. The Monarch was to find 
beds and accommodation for all comers. Was 


not a thatched building with mud walls, accord- 


ing to the preſent mode of the country, ſufficient | 


for. this -purpoſe. We know indeed it was alfo 


called Tara, a Phanician word, viz. N Tara, 


i. e. Palatium ampliſſimum, but this palace was cer 
 rainly built of mud and ftraw; the fire tower and 
wenge. appear to have been the only ſtone · build - 
ings, and the remains of 'theſe are to be found. 


The Perfic and Arabic languages point out the 


name Tamur and Tamureh, ſignifying a tower. 
Kuleh has the ſame ſignification; and this I ne 
to be the Hikle of the Triſh Seanachies :- 18 
Tuathal Teachtmar is ſaid to have been io 
named from his courteous: and gentle diſpoſition : 
Tuathal is pronounced Tuahal, and gives the fa- 
mily name of O Tooles in Ireland. Teachtmar 1 
| fuſpe@ to be a corruption of Teahmar; and Tutel 


in Arabic i is gentle. — gentleneſs, benig- 
* ny, 


\ 
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nity; coutteſy;” humanity: Teimur is 4 Perſian 


family name, tranſlated Tamerlane; ſo that Tua - 
hal Teahmar is the curtedus Tamerlane. Jo this 
let us add, that in Perſian Tellet is a wife, and 


Tyn a propoſal, a ſerious deſign, love, affection; 
Teleh, a F follower of women; and I think. we can be 
at no loſs for the derivation. of Tailiean, which 


Keating tells us took its name from Taille, the 


wife Luaigh Lamhfada; who was buried there- 
From all theſe cireumſtances it appears that the 
Kor of Tuathal Teachtmar is wrought up with 
Perſian materials; for at A. M. 3082, Keating 
tells us, that Teamhar Was built by Ollamh Fodh- 
la: but he ſeemed willing to introduce as much 
of the Pagan cuſtoms. as he could, under one 
reign; and in truth he has done f it in a 805 con- 
fuſed manner. 


In the ſame ates: 1 0 the fanious 


Band A. D. 152. Tou find him again in 254, 
with his ſon Oilhin ; nk in 43 5. Olen convrſes 
with St. Patrick. 5 
Fionn or Fiond was. a Sb names f he 3% . 
Fiond Mac Cuil, or Fiond Mac Umhal or Mat 
8 for he was entitled to all theſe names, is 


a character drawn from the Perſian Asfendyar, ſon 


of Kiſhtaſb; or Gherſhaſb, of the fabulous 
Piſndadan dynaſty. He was ſyrnamed Ruitan or 


Body of Braſs, on acount of his great ftrength, and 


is e alluded to as one of the greateſt heroes of 
Perſia. . He never reigned, being killed in his 
father's lifetime by the famous Ram, ſo much 


celebrated in their poems and enden as —_ | 


Perſian MorCules: D Se h. IV. en 


0 DHerbeloe. Rickarafon, | 3 
Z 2 Sonaili, 


\ 


| 4 Pint of e. 


ug of the courage of Sollurain, 
43 de Bre of is wrath bad melted the brazen 
body of Asfendyar, and changed the ny heart 
of Sam into a heart of flem. 
Campian -afſerts that Find, or Rund, was fas 
named Rvhan, (he meatis Rothan the f not ſound- 
ed) but this Keating denies. An 1 48. of the 
Seabripht- collectien 1 find him named Flaum - Ra. 
ban, Vit. Nann - Ruthan Fidnd an fo, i. e. Herr ir 
« li/t'of the Fiana, or, Chiefs of Fiann Ruubam; this 
ean be no other than the Ruman of the Perfians. 
_ He is called Frond Mat Cuil, and his troops Cul- 
Nang. Cal fignifies- defence, a defender, and is 
che ſame as yur in Afendyar. Fiond, or Fionn 
(nd ſounds as n) ſignifies troops, an aCembly of 
men. nd in Perſie has the fame ation. 
Nan Erin or Fearg Feine Eirin, a kind of 'mili- 
ria in Ireland, to defend their coaſt againſt inva- 
ders, of whom Flonn Mur Cumbail or Fingal was 
the commander, concerning whom many fables 
have been written in fucceeding apes, and on 
which the poems of Finn-gal and Temora are 
founded. (4) He was called Fann Mar Cuil. (b) 
Fearc Feine, fignifies the fuf and liberal Guards or 
defenders; hence Fearr'or Fearg is a champion; 
harice the Firidun Forrakh of the Perfians; the 
uſt und liberal Feridun, one of their Piſhdadan 


Rings wo N. B. * + moos Fin n pes nah 


5 Shawe's Tak Dia. 5 i 

(b) OBrian ditto. 

lo) Mae Und fignifies the Man of + Braſs, like hb Perſian Ru- 
itan. Mac Cumal, the Bon of the Bold or Courageous ; and 
this correſponds to the name of Asfendyar's father, viz. Ger- 

Haß, i. e. the Bold Horſe. 8 | 


er; 


* 


. : 
k ) | 4 _ 
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et; but T take e des cor pti 
gut or Cul l e 
The ebe, As in HN. Span, duke 55 
dignity, m ajeſty; mische h. Tat, in Eafeop, or 
Eaſbog a vithop3 the Chaldee wt Achar; Aebi or 
Ahe, Bas the fame meaning. In Perfia' it is either 
as or akhaſh, . Value : the fame in 
Tritt, as Aeta, an ane Agh, proſperous, 
valuable: hence King druf Achfnerus ot 
Ahaſuerus. Eſth. ek 1. . ne, | 
The Iriſh Fiand or Fam, were diflinghificd by 

ſeveral names, à8 Dor Fd, Tar:Fionne, or 'Y: A. 
Hionne, Gul-Fionne, &c. (dy The Perfians Had 
the fame; two of them are mentioned in fcripture, 
Eſther 9. v. 3. And all che 29TTwria Achs> 
| Dar-phenim helped the Jews.” J Gulphin, 
Armorum genus: idem quod putamus eſſe, quod 
DN Kulphin, Clavæ; literls palatimis 1 ( 
and (Omer fe commutatie.” Efthee g, F. (e) 
And in Daniel, ch. 3, v. 2. we have the Dar- 
Feine inenbiiled. Then Abbuchadnezzay the King 
fent to gather together the WN Acbit- Dar: 
_ Phonin, tranſtatẽd princes. Bochart thinks this title 
in Daniel is Perſian and not Chaldec. En tibi pauca 
e multis exemplis. Dan. 3. 2. keguntur quinque 
digniatum ' aomina "mere Perfica Ng" TT wie 
Ahas-Dar-Phenaia, i. e. Sarrapæ, &c. (f) Da- 
ud de Pomis was better informed, Gul-Phenia, he 
| 8, is derived. from 0 Gul, cg, cane and 


3 See Colle&anea, No. X. 5 1 given A wrong 
interpretation of the names, owing to the NONE. of the 


 Commenratars whom'l copied. 
te) Lexicon Chaldaicum, à Schaaf. 


E) — Sacr, L, 1. C. 1 5. 1 
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my Phenah, 8 n (8. TLagieewith 


* 8 this author, that Phenaia ſignifies troops for de- 


fence, of a country, ox à growned head, but I am 
inclined to think . Gal ſpecifies the kind of ſol- 
diers, i. e. ſpearmen or Dart-men, for Gul in 
Chaldee js a Javelin. (h) We ſhall treat more 
particularly on this ſubject, under the chapter Mi. 
litary, and ſhall only here obſerve, that the Italian 
Fante, and the French Fantaſſin are derived from 
our Hana or Fionne. , Icquez ſays, Fantur,, in be 
ancient languages-of the North, ſignified: to guard, 
to ſhoot the bow; ; the. word Infantry, has the ſame 
derivation in Iriſh, viz. Fiana-troi, i. E. ſoldiers on 
foot. See a memoir of the author printed, in the 
Archæologia o of the- Society 9, cker of Lon. 
don, vol. vii. p. 277. 

The ſeapright Viss. 1 n gives this 
deſcription: of our Fionn. I ſe ropa'T aciſeach 
egg bali, agus ro pa Cean Deoradh, agus Ambus, 
& ' agus reach Ceithirine la Cormac. Cenadh friu ſin 
<. at bearat in daefear fluagh. We . he 
Was a tall gigantick 3 i. =, aoiſrach—(this 
* eee D. the ele Me ul Kale, | 


CF = 
2 Fi * : 2K | *f TA 4 21 
a & 5 - 4 + . . 


te) 1755 Picton. extern. Hebr. 3 1m 25 | 

Jt Kull or Gull i in Arabic implies thoſe aaa i a PEI maine 
Laing, domeftick s; a word we have changed into: Giolla* in Iriſh, 
as, Siolla Phadruie, 7 Patricks ene, S 2 cup- 

bearer, &c. pang 
Pionn or Phionn as a proper! name ſignifies Prince, Chief from 
o Pann or Phan, Angulus, Exterior, plur. Pinnim, Pinnot, - 
quod & metaph. ſigniſicat Primores, Principes, Capita populi, 
(Tomaſlin) ; hence Lat. Pinna angulus in muris : the, Appenine 
Mountains, &c. hence the Med. Græc. Mamaros : Banus, Sum- 
ma dignitas in Hungaria & Servia, ab hoc Pann vel Panan, An- 


pull 3 * Populi, (Tomaf, ut ſupra.) at 
the 


4 4 50 . i a ws ha. | 
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the Tartar Thaichs; as Turkiſh / hb. andthe _ 
Perſian Taj bah; Arabi iTwhb,- power; Tdwiſn, 
ſtrength, a 1 eaghali, Arabicè Txghalt; tall; 
Tegbellub, power, tyranny, oppreſſion. Erbabi 
tegbellub, ſuperiors, lords, maſters.) He: on 
 Cheann;Deoradb,'it ſnould have been Dairi 
common name in Ireland, forming Haire in ae 
ſingular, ſignifying power, a ellief. Cheann 
Daire in Arabic and Pere, Khan- Dari, chief of 
chiefs. (i) He was Cbeann Ambus, chief of the 
ſtrong men: (k) 'Ambas-ir, vel, Ambatgr, a 
bold courageous ſtrong man. In Perſian, Amaxir, 
an undaunted men. "Ate, Amafil, .nobles, gran: 
dees. Perſ. Amaj, butts for ſhooting at with ar- 
rows; Emzir, ſtronger. He was Cheann ceach 
Dr i. e. chief of thoſe that brandiſn the 
ſpear. (I) Arab. and Perſ. Khytar, ca trembling 
_ fpear—alſo: he who brandiſhes it. | Khan bibs 
diſbing'a ſpear of theſe: he compoſed 2 noble ar- 
Mn, called the Fiana Find. : + 

The Perſian Asfendyar is grandſon- of Loho: 
raſb;. \Fionn is the grandſon / of Treine- mor, 2 
mighty monarch. - Asfendyar is killed by Roſtam, 
in the cauſe of buburam, an oppreſſive tribute laid 
in Ran Fionn Mac Cuil n the 4 | 


00 . 2 eile — et mth che Perf, Cenifying king, | 
e dieren on aten a ee | 


Leacan. ſol, 13. 3.) 
(J) Hence —— or e a „ bete, 
N (Shave dict.) 
or 


$6 rofl ens © d- betheing TEETER 
nagar 0790 eG — —— of Leacan, i „ 
us, that Concedeathach entering Benn, 
Iilr name ef Leinſter, (petaps N of 
Al-Ghian, i.e Touran) Locha ar Ere _—_— 
cha, Cd Arjaſp of Touran) refuled 0 To 
Bor miha, fought' the Lagenians and ated 
them. Conn ew a gr nope Naudha with his 
own hand. c Mur Art ſlew no leſs than 
eleven kings of Laighun in forcing this Boromba. 
Breaſal-Belach (m) refuſed it to Cairbre Liffea- 
char, and this munarch offered to decide it in 
ſingle combat. Breaſal poſts. away to Rind eee 
where Nioun reſided, ho immediately rey 

his Nana and came to Roſtruc, where: dwe Mo: 
| lingluath; Ceallach and Braen, intimate friends of 
Fionn. Moling's Coloquy with Fionn is ple: 

and romantic: Fiona tells him, he has 

Righ Feine generals, and thirty Laoch our Bon 
under each Righ Feine; but, that with this:num- 
ber (1 5000 he means to fight: the army uf Carbre 
Liffeachar, rather than ſubmit to the Boum... 
Fionn draws out his men, exerciſes them im the 
valley of Roſbroc, and chen ſets looſe his bounds, 
calling the place Conar Cuain. Moling diſpoſes 
every thing about his houſe, in the ſame order as 
is obſerved at the royal palace of Tara: the muſic 
of the harp and pipe reſounds from fide to fide. 
Maeledan, Elidan and Edan, having. 8 
of the Boromba, and reſolved to reject the pay; 
ment of it, Enan put on his (* Srudaidh ſrollds } (n), 


(m) Breas al Balke, Breas, the King al Balac 'of Balkh i in 
Bactriana, where reigned Lohoraſp, &c. . Rex. 
rice Sudar is che proper Nee O's nan 

Por: 


| Anclint\Hiſtary af Srefand. 
Gkken-mantles, ſaid the. Afri. and oY ths 


Femenbyboih wen zn: omar sccr 1. nc 
H joined bis 3 mad g to the m af 
the Lagenian king, and marching. in a body to 
Cnamiires, they there defeated: Cairbre Liffeachar, 
though much laperior in numbers; and ficw-9990 
men. (p.) by: 21851 19h \e6% 01.7 77 el; zn 
TE Keating, blundering an this paſfage, dre ths 
Eeine of Ireland tõ amount to :9000; men, and in: 
forms us that it was Si. Maling: preyailed. on the 
monarch to take off the Boromh ta! 
The reader may by this form ame enen 


ef the great ee. affntty of the Nl 


hiſtory, with chat ofthe Perſians. 1 48 240 
In "the lilt uf Fionn's troops w kind, Ld luow 
Aille an Tuatan, i. c. Aille the nn 


Find, ua Goibine Gou: i. e. Fiond ſon of Gel. 


dine Gou, the famous blackſmith af en wil- 
| To Tg . 2715 NN De 199k. . 

Finally, he W Sogen Flond; vi. Sagen 
r. Fond Mac Gomuil; every ane nonverfant in 
Oriental Hiſtory knows, that Sagan is the name 
_ of a city and province of Touran ot Tranſoxania; 

i. e. Southern Sept: the Perſians have-foftened 
the name to Giaganian (q), and therefore have the 
Iriſh Bards very n Eion-gall or Eion 
the forei ner, and blended the fabulous hiſtory of 
Pm «IT ouranian with anojbet celebrated 


* n 
33 * 2 8 ä 12 © 


* 4 ee be ee A A am en 6 
We yg was a word peenliat do the Penſiun Magi, to ex- 
preſs the ſervice m. the Fire Towen, as well as the name of a Fire 
Tower. T1 Afriono f is the name e bor A Chapel gr maſs volt. 
at this day. 

(p) Leabas ae Nd. | 1 4 

(g) See D'Herbelo?, at Sagan, Sega and 3 

champion 
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champion in Fionn Mac @umalyi: we: 

ſu uppoſe it was a name that never died, ſince the 
time of the old Seythian or Perſian As- Fend- 
aaa oi a ni ident bus RAE: OS0a28> Shi 
In a Romance called The Exploits of Cuchul⸗ 
| ling we meet with the hiſtory of the &verthrow:of 
Cyxaxares the Mede, who was defeated by the Scy- 
thians before tie walls of Nim or Nineve, when 
he was beſieging that place. This defeat, which 
happened 634 years before Chriſt, put the Scy- 
thians into poſſeſſion of all Affyria, to which they 
gave Kings for 28 years: All profane hiſtarians 
place them in Aſſyria at — and there - 
fore Jeremiah, in. recounting the nations that God 
would bring againſt judæa, omits the Aſſyrians; 
for theſe ſouthern Scythians had always dealt well 
with the Jews, to uſe: the words of Macabees. 
The Scythians had defeated the joint fortes of 
Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar, that Nebuchado- 
noſor, Bakhtnoſſar or Gudarz, who was the 
ſcourge of the ſews, and as inveterate an enemy 
of our Scythians and Touramians; driving them 
from Dor and Seythopolis into Tyre, and from 
thence to Spain, together with the Lyrians. 
The Greeks tell us, that Cyaxares ſlew the Scy- 
inn Chiefs at a feaſt, to which he had invited 
them; but the Eaſtern Writers are all ſilent on 
this head. It ſeems more probable; ſays Sir Wil. 
liam Jones, that the Scythians were compelled by 
force to re- paſs the Oxus into Jouran: and, adds 
this learned Oriental Hiſtorian, the Greeks make 
them retire beyond Colchis and Iberia, confound- 
ing, as uſual, the Oriental with the Northern 


Scythians; s but we need not wonder at me miſ- 


Antient igen of Treland. 363 


takes of ſuch! writers, who have made Varanes out. 
of the name'Behatain. CB e bi e 2, EET | 
In the ſame manner have 'they blundered, 45 
calling the Tyrians Phænicians, miſtaking our 
Seythian' Fenbice, vho dwelt on the coaſt ef the 
Mediterranean and at Scythopolis, for the Cana- 
anites; the Septuagint followed: tie Claſſie Hiſto- 
_ rians, and hene ariſe ſuch miſtakes "as are not 
eaſily reconeiled; hence alſo flows that great va- 
riety of alphabets attributed to the Phænicians as 
Tyrians, which makes a celebrated Medalliſt ex- 
claim, No probable alphabet or interpretation 
e has yet been given of the Punie languag eG 
But, can any ſenſible mai think it poible; that 
ſuch a vaſt body of victorious Seythians cohHd be 
maſſacred by Cyaxares at à fesſt; by making them 
drunk; or is it probable that" Nebuchadnezzar 
would invite them to ſettle if his dominfens, às 
the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory eoghene 
becauſe the Babylonians had never been a match 
for the Ægyptians, till after che expulſion of the 
Scythians by Cyaxares. ' The Babylonian' Prince 
was always their moſt bitter enemy: he had been 
beaten by them in Touran; under their King Afra- 
fiab (i. e. father of the Farſi or Perſians)*—he had 
been overcome by them, when he called to his 
aid all Media under Cyaxares ; —no wonder then 
that he purſued them and the Tyrians to the ex- 
tremity of the globe, even to Spain, from whehce 
he routed een un "they "fled" to the Britannie 
tes: e r 
(b) Oy & le gt 65?. SHAW LIT OE OY 
( Perkingron,” Eff. on Medals, . 127. n n 
1 * The 
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 Cyaxares and the mw 7— 
ing e, Be e 2 — to- 
Wards, Nin, tel hach c ſuidi, agus 
< briſtean triocha carptli and, F jar : 
ag ninm na maidm ſin ce hrath. Atanig Cos 
a <, oullan;fon Achiſrax conitapagh: frech do cu 
© cathar for tir g peacaid a; muinter acholand 
5 comboi iſin dunad. Athfraeich,is aina.inatha 
<. ſin co. brath., Is ;apdfind;.nancatar gruiti eain 
« bilg Oeafruaid dian orfidend, indar oſom ba- 
< duto-{celaib- fory Gueulla” 7 4£.;In the ty 
70 Nin, Cucullan met three blind, men, fitting 
the road: they wert the cauſa of his — 5 
chariots; the name of the place where this battle 
was fought is Belach Ninn to this day. Then Cu- 
gullan fell on Achiſrax with furious wrath to drive 
hay, out of the; cquntry: the main body of his 
forces. fled prssipitately from the fortreſs: the 
name of the place where that battle was fought is 
Athfroech. Then came the ſweet : muuthod harpers 
of, Olrhoe, to play on their inſtruments, and 50 
record. in ſtory the feats of Cuculla. 
Nin is the name of; Nineve-; Nin ſeu x, quar 
2 propheta Jonah ſtylo Byblico vocatur Ni ene 
pro ND Nin-nexye, i. c. Nini habitatio. (d) - 
Achiſrax, i. e. illuſtrious prinee, the fame an 
Cai -achs-ris,; or. Caiaxers,, whence Cyarares of the 
Grecks, all mere titles; thus -] ZƷ xh Achſuar of 
the Perſians is ſamgthacs written Obe & Opto ap & 
'Ofveaprs vel Acſuaros, ſeu apud Biblicos Asus e, 
Aſſuerus, as the learned Hyde obſerves. —Thus 
alſo the Iriſh write Gaſander, the Perſians Sacan- 
dar, and the Greeks and Latins Alexander. 
. (4) Hyde, Rel. Vet. Perſ. p. 42. 
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It has been the wonder of ages, hat became 
of this vaſt body of Scythians after this defeat. 
Some undoubtedly, fled northward; to Touran, 
where their deſcendants ſtill remain; but none 
re- paſſed the Chains of Caucaſus: for ages the 
Southern Scythians or Perſians had been at war 
with the Northern Beythians, repreſenting them as 
Demons, and reſpecting them as Barba- 
rians. Others fled to Dor and the borders of the 
Mediterranean, from whence they paſſed to Si- 
cily, to Spain, and to Ireland. Others fled to 
Tyre and Scythopolis, and were at length obli 0 
to take the fame route. In 634th year b 
Chriſt they defeated Cyaxares before Nin; 7 
624 they invaded Media and Lydia; in 596 they 
were expelled from Aſia ; and in 571 Nebuckad- 
nezzar took Tyre, and gave them and the Ty- 
rians a nos ge eneral routing. | 
| er proof of an Oriental colony i in Ireland, 
may. _ drawn from the great. affinity of the old 
with the Sanfcrite or Hindoſtan language, 
particularly in theological terms; a ſtrong proof, 
in our opinion, of the Bramins deri vin their 
drigin from the Tuatha Dadann of Iriſh. 
being a mixture of the Southern Blühen with 
the Jedanites of FINS 1 mention a few: 


* Pe * 
<> 
8 2 * * 
13 K * 
ee 4 >. 


5 110 vorran,. | Mo Delete n ] 
Brimha, wiſdom, one of "Oy wall | ben 
the principal attri- Brumaire a © eee 
butes of the cn, org r 4 5 

- "Bang ah * 


Senafley 8 4 fen of Gina 8 ale a chanter, 
cant "philafophere. who. FOI 180 Dh) 
Jorſal all worldly actions 0 


Beda a book of divinity Bed 
and ſciences. 


Shaſtar the ame i) Saler Bi 
Narud reaſon 255 Nard To bo 


Om an emblem Ca . 8 W 7 99 5 0 
Deity/ | 


The Sancrit word implies a 1 emblem of 
the Deity, and is forbidden to be pronounced but 
in ſilence. The Iriſh word ſignifies fear, terror, 
and is derived from the Chaldee N Aiam, for- 
midabilis, of the ſame; fignification as the Cab- 
baliſtical Ne egla, Iriſh cagla, fear, terror. 
Hence in Hebrew Ema, Emata, terror, plur. 
Emota, Idola quaſi Terricula : and in Jerem. e. 
50. v. 38. Aimim, Idola, Gigantes, quaſi terrifici, 
Iriſh Amh. Hence the divine Oiſhin of the Perſi- 
ſians, Guebres and Iriſh, is called Mac Om. 


f 3 


Ooſana or Sookra, the Viſean the Fallen Angel, 


Preceptor of Evil Spi- the humbled one, other - 
F f wiſe called Socrai or 


Socraldh, 7. e. Legion 
5 Sat 
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Urybobran. Aas 
Sat 4 Nane ee, debe God V0. 6M TE 1 
ee N | _ | Beter-leach'the Old Loro, 


: Is. * = the Old Teftament;" A- 
ER 23 Pt ; 625 rabice Betarick 2. Fa- 
ne, triareb 


"The Ohr bah is written in a language e now 
obſolete : few Brahmins pretend to read it, whe-. 
ther from its antiquity ot being in an uncommon 
dialect of the Shanſcrite, is hard to determine. 
Obatar bah ſignifies the ancient, good. 01 


Mohat o Mathar Tn 
Dewta Heaven. er Nuathai | 
Omrah 4 None 8 Amra 9 

Mucht 7 EY = Muchd 5 

Mun intelle#  * Mein 


anhen one of the thou- Kriſhean. hah, a 8 
11 ſand | names. of wr Co” ee | 
from Kriſh giving; ana { fo nr en es 
| Surg heaven | Soitke PA celeia FO 
Gnan, Gneya, Parce- Gnatk, Ona, Phear-gnath 
gnata, wiſdom, the fu _ 


perintending Hern 7 . 
een 7 ä 19 | bn 
Varoon God of the ocean Fear-own, Fearatitia 


Nark Hell © Nearac miſerable | g L 


Yog mental application i in O gh, 
F things 


* N 8 a ; Moha ſ 


: | ee 111 | 
N Y dn) Þ +8173; Madha IAB * 366 

Karma the creative gu. 2. 1 beg 
ANNE rina Deity of the Iriſh, as 
ae ese voids: N I 00 0s, 
Oat a likeneſs, &c. f h 


Ved been, the Were Fad, fod, ach. 228 


volumes 55 


Vethnoo the- Deity ; 1 FI naked, bela 


- projerving ut a 7 
Pavak the God of jo” Wide; 1. 4. bathbhck” 50 


Meroo the North pole of Mir the ſummit off a Kb 
the terre/trial' gie, mountain, Mir. hart 
fabled by poets to be the North. pale, noni ass 
highe/t mountain in the 10 1 77 is Mo i Nor 


world | Hou „ 
| aio? 4 pole e rfl 
It is very remarkable that 'Mieroo. nts — | 


crite, and Mol in the Iriſh, do bath ſignify an 
axis; as in Iriſh Mol Mailing, the taxis or beam 


that ſets a mill in motion. 


Bhrecgoo ane of db geit. Brig Nature, Brighid 55 | 
1, created beings, praduc- 2 Srofiding | over 
ed from the mind of oy. x 3604 
Brahma 5 
 Gandarvs the celeflial An Gelm the hot Vier, 
Choirs, the Gandary Gein- do- charbhadh av 
F the pointed chariot, holy Ones of we _— 
Garoor 4 birg fabled. 10 Carour 8 


Greeſuma 


Ancien Ee ok Feland. e 


HIN DOS ANW. Ang: it 
Greeſhma hot feafon © Als <9 8 k fu! 


The above are ks 8 Mr. Holwell's Uſer. | 
tation on the Brahmins in Dowe's Hindoſtan, and 
from the Bhegvat-Geeta of Mr. Wilkins. A gen- 
tleman very well ſkilled in the Hindoſtanic lan- 
guage is now about collecting whatever has been 
written on the Sancrite; from his knowledge and 
labours we may expect to find more informati- 
on. (a) In the mean time we have made a colla- 
tion with the Triſh and Hindoſtanic from the ſmall 
vocabulary yen of that language * the learned 
Millius. (b).. 


HinDosTAN1ic. N ROE 

Auwte preſent, arrived Ata 8 
Andelha lind Dall 
Atfaki rife Fakt 
Atfac confederacy Taaovac n e 
 Adznaha a Guardian! Snadhadh 4 0 

Angel 8 HE | 
Aagh fire 18 Daigh ; 
Ardzaha @ rege Seaſadh 
Amtalah plenitudo 5 Umtola 


— 


(a) Mr. Marſden, author of a5 bilory of 8 
(b) Diſſert. SeleQz v varia. S. Litter. & _ Orientis Herr 


ex pon. p. 510; 


2 f 0 Angor 


— 


Fg 4 — 4 * 7 2 5 — * : ; * 
2 ww 0h X 4 1 * 
5 & « a. XS » 1 „ . | * 1 

> atk % * . nd 


4 
Ian 


6 _ HinpogTanic. 
Angoer a grape + An cans a n 
Bharteje addition Beirt | | 
Baarkardi . . Barrag 
Backra a ram Boc 2 r 8 0G. 
Brooſſa due, Braſa, whence Brafaile a a 
| | puanegyrick 

7 Batbarah on eren it Biothbhadh 

Baxus 2 ; r. Biſeach . 

Beetha a daughter Bitha , 
Baap father Papa dominus 
Buch poor, hungry Bocht 1 
Badel a flying cloud 4 Baidh andaulation 1 oh 
Circa, ſharp, ſour Geir We 5 
Charabai degruction Cearb 

Ciſſa lead Oeas, ore OED. 
Dhaayn magick Dan (e) 

Dall @ journey, roaf Dull, doſi 
Duſik ſubmer/con Deaſca 

Daſah miſchievous Daſidh 
Duchirie ſcneſ: Doghra 
Dijoettha vulgar, a Har Siotta 
Derriauw the ſea _ | =. 


7 o ths the Danu Dani oy 7 of 4 Chaldes. Verba 
Dulatah 


hu Acantantium. See Buxtorf's Lex. 


nn 11 
Dy ph ppp "A 
Dulatab\#aerp) (6201 EIN an ur. 
Dhoed mik SGeat 
D erwasje a door 1 qv 
Dzam a church: 1801 8 IDaimh Jo N 
Degga revenge, dect Diogan 
Diuche pain, Land We Diue 
Duchie l 54.5954 Diughe 
Din a day des Mai- den norning 


Dulath wealth Dual hereditary wealth 
Danab difſohetion - Dionaſa 3 
Dhanth a br e, W e 


Dzazada feria Saſadh 

Dsjaar a tree 1 f Dair an val, _Garran 4 
EE nan” 

Dsjunatje antiquity. Seanda, Seanagls 

Dilgirie afliian Doilgheas 

Dollothja multitude Tollaibte 

Dsjothja @ denying Dioſatha 

Elaas af ance 7 Lais, Luis (d) 


Farka a diviſi fon, Born Fairke a Biſhop's fre; Fai- 
2 +.) rig a pargfh, erci 
| cal OR... 


(d) Hence the inſtrument called Lewis, to lift great ſtones 
wich Jour Luis a hand. 


Aa 2 Fruſta 
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| mo es; cit] 
Fruſta an Angel + Freaſdal a Guardian Angel 
Farazie climbing  -:;)}Freaſgadh 5$\in 2540 
Foel a flower ; \-c}Foillear 3 > ee 
Felachun a ling Farlacan a ] © pet) 
Faidah «/ſury E 


Farar ſuiſt of fight Hence Fearan 4 ſuegſb, 
Feorog a ſquirrel, Fi. 
oreun an eagle, &c. er 


Fearaſat intellectus Fooras | WD 

Fekr poverty - _ Bocrac a beggar . | 
Galbah vidforiow Galbuaidh 5 
Ghaoj a cor - Agh, Gavnach a frripper, 


. Shed @ milch c. cow 
Ghedderria'a ſhepherd. Aodhaire | 
 Ghaam pagus Tuam, Gragan 


Garriebah miſery Amh-gar 
Gaal the cheek  _ Giall 
Goedha medulla _ Giodhar 
SGhoſcsjaal ſport Giuſtal 
Ghazi @ judge Cuiſon 
Guſſa indignation - Gas 


Gaas vegetation, graſs Gas 
Ghaſtaja a defect Geaſtal 
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HIN DoS TAN Ic. ien 
Ghabhendari eee cuirinm 
pus into Prien, 3 


N. B. Karrem ts, the lr iſh £6 verb Cuitim. : 
Ghetteric a griddle .. 75 ' Griothaire ” 
Gauwe @ ſong Sau, gab 
Gopia the Mues : 33 8 
Garriwan @ Hor ſe- driver Gabharan 
Ghenda ſand .. '; :, Game 
Ghawar 4 huſbandman.  Gavaltuidhe | 
Guntha the knee Glunn | 
Gerrara an abyſs Gaire k 
Gorra a horſe © 5 Ws _ Gour, Gabhar 
Ghaſſie, @ horſe 5 Gaiſe chivalry | 


Haweli a building © Bala, Tog-valah. 4 builder 
Hakma order l Eagar, Eagma 5 
Ihlakah laughter Leacadh | 1 7 
Koyla coals E Gual L 
Kelam 4 werd SGiolam prating, Clampar 
dorangling 

Kiera e N with EKeerog 
Kerba gum Craoib : 
Kebr à ſepulchre Cabra 

| Kota a canal, a well ; Cuite 

| Kabiſter a poet? Caabaiſter, 4 rebearſer, 2 

| prattling fellow - 


os Kannah 


374 


Kanuna law 


| Kaar 25 


Kafaita judicium 
Kabin a dowry © 
Kauwe meat 
Kamaan @ bow 


Karbat Aae 7 


Kolleti an opening 


Katia a band, roh 


Khaan braſs 


Koona an vhs — 


Laatje 2 Staff 
Loo, light, fame 


Laſchkarje an army 


Loemnie a fox 


Look the people 


Laer a hog | 
Loeth rapine 


3-6 


| HinDoerANIo. 2155 
Kannah a ent a0, . 


cig. ct 1 


.  Canoin, 2 Ea 


"Reard. a mechanic, res. 


4 01 1180 Kar abo 911 191 31. 
8 bitte, 3.6 


5 * 

Geire 8 NA SWũã us 
” \& 3 * 
Fo Coi-fatuam apes If ook 


WU : 5 » "067 5 IR ; 
Coth, Care - 


Camän, 41% a roked bat 
or hurling club 


Craob, hence ca 
genealogy 


Oſcuilte 

Cath | | 4 
Ws Bin, eqpper 
Cuine . 
Slat 


. Lo the day, Loom a fone, 
 Lua-carn 4 lamp, Logh 
divine fire 


| * 


Leoman à lion 


Luchd 
Lia 
Lot 


Ancient wp ” trelazd. 
HixpesvANIC. Jam 
Madha the ftomach © Maodal | 
Meeſa a fable Mios @ difh AY 

Maa mother _  ;oMathar (e)) he T7 
Molla Ludi magifter . race Mal 
RE ASE . 
Mart 2 Mart male 
Moeret an image — 
Meyuwa fruit ; Ma, Math, Meas 
Maſta Drunkenneſs Meiſce | 
Maethaje fatneſs Meathach 


Mizbechah an altar. Mias | 
Madetkarre a prop Maide-cuire 


Nimmaas an oration. Neimheadh 
Naſieckje à congregatian Naſadꝰ 
Nalaſch @ groan 2183 Anal-ofna EC 

| Nicknami of good fame Neoch-ainim 5 | 
Naom à name FEE. Rn. i 
Noer Aurora Noir, Anair 


1 Necker, Moder, are not G words POT te into 
the Perſian language, as many have thought ; they all mit ga 
from the original Hibernian or Scythian root Athar, a origin, 
a principal, ſtrength, power, Lord: whenc Athar, Pather, - 
athair, Ma-athair, the woman of the Athar, the Mather. Bar- 
athair the Son of the Athar, Brother ; Bith-athair, the * 
ter of the Athar; wbenee Biuthar and Piuchar a ſiſter, &c. 
Arabice Atraf, fathers, brothers, uncles ; alſo the moſt noble: 


" a progeny. 
: 2 Piſde 


26 ꝶ́ 1 Vindication"of tbe 
: HinDosTANIC. 0 ares  - 
Piſde a worm Pa!!! i 
Pacgamber a . Phaigh 5 
Peyſſa money Pioſa 
Paun he foot unn fFf hag geb 
8 Weſt 7 Phatſiar Weſt, Phaitſe | 


South, Phathuag North 


N. B. Pe in n Chineſe i 1s the N Ghent. 


Pattha a nerve 


Pheith 


Pohara a 9 foring Bior, Phior-uiſce es. 


water, e 4 
 ſpring-well © 
Paſſaric a. fore Paſcairt 
Peeaar love © Pairt 1 
Pani water Bann 
Rachna chopping RNacan 8 
Raath night 33 — — 
Soei à point, a needle Soigh a dart 
Sjoanna youth Searn 
Sjieuwte age, life Saoth . 


Schehetki 4 bee, Saeth Seitce, Saith a Sar 


Honey 
Suck ary 
| Sonnie bearing. 


ioc 


Son ſound 


Saheb 2 Lord, Souba a Seibte a General 


General 


Sachtje 
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So 
Scecachar 
- 2:+Slait © 


Suva, Subhares 


; Sachtje hardneſs 
Schahar exile 
Sulat /trength 
Safaje.mirth © 0 
Salſelah eee 
Saatdien 2 werk 
Sirah @ road 
Sjoanna youth 
Sjehaas a ſhip 


Sada, Tiia, a Prince 


Sidah veniſon | 
| Sabbes green 
Solla peace 


Toendi the Navel © 


Tſua youngeſt . 


Terkarrie pat-berks 


Taaeta obedience _ 
Tahieb a phyfe cian 
Tſijaand luna 
Terrief praiſe 
Taffir interpretation 
Techaſi Horror ry 
Tulad generatio 


y IRIS. 


Siol, Sail-ſiola 


Seactman 
gGraid 
Siearn 

Eſs, Si-Eſs 
Suidh, Toiſe 
Sidh, Sith | 
| Sabha ſorrel 
7 Sihal 5 
Inde 


Soſar . 
Teirkie 


Teite, Dede 


Teibe 

Cann tuna plena 
Taireadh 
Taivreadh 
Faitcheas 


Laid, "Geticadail, Lai- 


dim to bring forth, An- 
gs to lay-in 


Taalima 
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Taalima learning Ollamh . 
Tookrie wwattles, er: Tocar RIPON oe e 


Tsjckney fot, full .:,::Tigheacht > 
Tsjoeleja going away .  Siula, Sligha,.... 


Tsjolte walking. /;. > Siulta 1117-2 
Waih good Wah, Mhaith. 
Zahak fooliſh 572 Seachain on ati. 


The laſt ant we hall produce in favour of 


an Oriental Colony ſettling in 48 is trom the 
0 « Clan and Baile, both which ſignify a Tone 
; we ſhall dwell particularly on theſe words, be- 
chalk they have not been admitted into any of the 
Celtic dialects. 7 
Clann ſignifies a number of families of the ET 
tribe, dwelling together; ; It is the Oriental j5Þ 
Klan, congregationes; à word that paſſed with - 
our Scythian Hercules into Italy when be ſettled 
at Croton : hence we find Amadutius, in his Lexi- 
con Vocarum Etruſcarum, p. 69. explains Clans 
by Natus, filius; Dempſter wildly derives it from 
the river Clanus in Etruria, becauſe the word 
Clann happened to be found on an inſeription, diſ- 
covered near that river; he is corrected by Ama- 
dutius, and before him by Paſlerus. | 
|  Baille is of more extenſive ſignification : it im- 
plies a congregation of mixed tribes; hence it 
fignifies a town, a village, a ſettlement, 2 colony. 
The names of every ſettlement of this kind in Ire- 
land, bas Baille (or Bally) prefixed : hence Bai- 
* a * a diſtrict, a Bailiwick. 


It 
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It is the Aradiek Balad; a province: Urbs, oppi» 
Gur domus: the name or Mecca. (a) 
J. apt. Paſferi has. given ſuch an ample. explas 
nation of Bal, as a Phænician word of the ſame 
Tgoificatian with our Baile; we ſhall preſent; the 
render with his remarks, taken from bis Eflay De 
nummo acres Baileorum, printed in the Symbole Liti. 
Opit/cal/—Florent,: vol. 4.“ Quod unum 
certum eft, multæ — toto orbe terrarum civita- 
tes, quæ hoc nomine diaz ſunt, vel ab ejuſdem 
origine 8 perturbatur denominationem 
acceperunt. Nam præter Macedonicam Ballam 
& Belam Phæniciæ, ceteraſque plurimas, quas 
in Africa recenſuimus, hæc nobis "on ARE 
vel _— oblutu occurrerunt 2 


„ Ballata, in pee 5 
Balagea, in Arabia, 
Balatea, in A 
f Baliſbega, i in Armenia. 
Ballenæ, in Phrygia. 
Ballera, in Hiſpania. . 
Balliace, 1 in Inyrico. e 
4 Balacri, in Oriente. FR 8 8 
__ _ Balangra, in Cyrenaica. | 
HhHalaretanus, in Africa. 
HBalbura, in Ly cia. 
Balcea, in 1 Teutrania. ee 
Baleſium, in Meſſapia. 
Ballania, in Phænicia. 
.... Baltia Oceani T 
Balſa, in Cyrene. 5 
Balbia opp. Brutiorum. 
Balari, in Sardinia. . 


(a) Golus. | 
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Quod vero ad Balam ſeu Ballam "IPA oalteraf. 
que quas recenſuimus urbes, quibus una fuiſſe vi- 
detur origo nominis, illa ſi quid rectè ſentio, mi- 
nime a Græco eſt, nam BAAAD : Þ aculor, nullam 


mihi ingerit imaginem, que in urbium fundatiog” 5 
nomen illis effecerit; nempe hæc vel a conditions, 
vel ab eorum religione, ſeu a loci natura, demum 
ab auguriis petebantur. Putamur potius Balls 
ſen Balam eſſe a radice 552 (Ball) miſcere ſeu con- 
fundere, que notio optimè conveniebat urbibus 
illis, quæ a multorum populorum una coëuntium 
concurſu fuerunt conſtitutæ, ut omen faceret con- 
cordiæ, quemadmodum omnibus par gratia refe- 
rebatur. Hanc ipſam ideam explicat nobis vox 
medio ævo frequenter uſitata ad oppida denomi. 
nanda, quæ ex multis una confluentibus incolis 
conſtituta ſunt. Quia vero in urbium fundatione 
hæc populorum commixtio ſzpe accidebat, huic a 
lingua, quz omnibus. tunc communis erat, inde 
nomen Ballae, ſeu Balae, * fuiſſe exiſti- 
mo.“ | 
Pafſerus has certainly given us me true meaning 
of this word; hence in the Chaldæan language 
D Bol. ſuph nomen proprium loci in Babylo- 
nia ubi confuſus fuit ſermo, which was afterwards 
named Borſoph ; whence the adage Ex quænam 
terra es? Flo Tan de Borſoph— Ne dicas mihi 
ſic, ſed de Mb 212 Bolſuph, nam ibi confudit deus 
labium univerſæ terræ. (b) 

In like manner the Latins formed the word 
Urbs from y Oreb, mixtio, miſcellanea turba, 
minus aptè ergo Latini duxerant Urbs, ab Urvo, 
i. e. ab aratri curvatura circumducti. (Tomaſſin.) 


ee bbs. 886 36. 


The 
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The word Bali never entered the Celtic dialect: 
it was caught at by a Welſh author, who is cor- 
refed by Dr. Davies in his Welſh dictionary. (c) 
Bala, ſays he, is caput fluminis e lacu fluentis. 
The Doctor may be right with reſpect to his on 
diale&, but in the Iriſh and Phænician, it has a 
contrary meaning; when applied to a river, it de- 
rives from another word, viz. n Beol, Phæn. and 
Beol, Iriſh, the mouth: the embouchure of. a river, the 
exit into the ſea, where meeting an oppoſite cur- 
rent, the water ſtagnates for a while and depoſits 
great banks of ſand, which are called Bela, and 
Bull, as Beal. feaſda, now Belfaſt. Bela at the 
mouth of the Shannon : the North and. South 
Bulls of Dublin harbour. (4) 
Ball ſignifying a town, a city, a mixture of peo- 
ple, is common to moſt oriental nations, as 5 


HhHala, a town. Tartar Diale&. | 
IT. Z-bal, 2 habitation. Hebrew. - 
Bala, an inhabitant. -Malayan., 
Bal-gaſum, a town. Tartar Calmuc. 
Balagan, a,houſe, Tartar- Jakut. 
Balli, a temple. Malabar. 
. Palle, a village. Talenga. 


It; is the Etruſcan Vola or Vela, ſometimes writ-- 
ten Velia, i. e. oppidum, aut Arx. Hence Vola- 
terra, Volcae, Volumnius, Voltumna, Velſinium, 
Felſina, Veletras, Velabrum, Velia, &c. &c. See 
Amadutius, Lex. Voc. Etruſcarum. : 


; ' 


"hg, big, bs 


(e) Price 0 Bala W ; ſed qua ratione hoc dicat 
non video, niſi exiſtimat fieri a Lat. Villa; * TIES 


(d) Hence Punice & Arabice ya. bela eſt * vortex, quo 
daves abſorbentur. Bochart. 


_ 


* 


CHAP. 


= „ £3 
e 1 „ a Do G — 
o — 3 R — l 4 
7 — — 


* - 3 1 x 6 ©. $i, « 1 
4 2 1 * . ES 1. 
H AP. xl. * 
E . 8 * ; @ . A 6 6 


. 1 Pag gan my in gene Enten 7 th - 
"larry, formed before th e 
5 the Pagan Religion of the Ancient . 


5 1 
— 


2 :nipoffble to draw any OTE of "I 
affinity of one pagan nation with another, ; be- 
cauſe there was evidently one general principle uni- 
verſally adopted by all pagan nations throughout 
the world. A good and a bad Genius; a media- 
tor between; the worſhip of the Sun, Moon, and 
Heavenly hoſt, of the Elements and of Angels that 
preſided over the Elements, conſtitutes the Religi- | 
on of all pagan Nations: to which we may add, 
that their philoſophers and · prieſts acknowledged 
one inviſible Mm Jab or Efſence, thar e the 
reſt. 
From ſome local WONG from the names 
of Deities, of Prieſts, Sacrificators, and from the 
fixed Feſtivals, ſome idea may be formed, but of 


theſe there muſt ap H an uniform Syſtem, bo- 
cauſe the principles of all Idolaters having been the 


ſame originally, it was matter of complacence in 
one nation to —_— the name of the attribute of 
any Deity, in a foreign tongue z and when they 
0 not thoroughly underſtand the name, they 

"were - 
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were bo fare of being i in the right, that chey named 

the Deity, the Deus ignotur. 5 

If the general p principles of Idolatry ns held 
with all Pagan N ations, | and 1 think it is pretty 
clear they are fo; it is the ſtrongeſt confirmation 
of the — of the divine and inſpired Moſes, 
who informs us, that at one time after the Flood, 
all mankind were together in one place, of ons 
Speech, {and of one religion, for ſo I underſtand 
the Text.) And that all apoſtatized from the 
True God, excepting one family, who did Heber, 
1 e. ſecede from, or depart, and Peleg 1. e. divide 
(in opinion) from the reſt, and on which account, 
mankind were divided throughout the Earth. 
Whilſt the aforeſaid family of Heber did continue 
m the true faith, and in the ſame place. Non du- 
_ bitandum nec diffitendum quin Eber ejuſque fami- 
la Orthodexiam tenuerint. (a) "al this agrees 
with the opinivn of moſt of the Rabbins, and 
other learned men. Cham 'verd primus fuit qui 
invenit Mola arte fabrefacta, & primus qui in mun- 
dum introduxit ſervitutem alienam & docuit ho- 
mines familiæ ſub cultum ignis. (b) 

Tempore Phaleghi ædificata fuiſſe tem la & f in 
eis Principum Statuas pro diis adoratas ful. ( c) So 
that from the days of Cham's abominable i inventi- 
on to is days of FPholeg, mankind were k JG 


8 Hyde, Vet. Rel. Perſ. p. 5 
(b) In L. Magghon ha ggiborim, i i. e. Scutum fortium. Kirch. 
Obeliſc. e e 44.— And with this opinion agrees the Ara- 
bian Abeneph., Fuit autem Cham filius Noz & primus oftendic 
cultum Idolorum & in mundum primus introduxit Magicas artes 
& nomen ejus Zoraſter, ipſe Adris ſecundus, hoc eſt Eniſperpe- 
tuus. Lib de ſacr. Hiſt. Egypt. 

(e) v. Beda in Chronico. | | 


and 
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and: 8 about this falſe en, ell being 
fixed, probably by Royal mandate, they did di- 
vide and ſcatter over the earth, tines with men . 
one and the ſame Religion. „ 
There muſt have been ſome general 5 of, _ 
ſcheme of Idolatry, with reſpect both of philoſo-, 
phy and worſhip, -agreed on in the main, among 
the heads of the heathen: tribes, before their diſper- 
(d) For, if they had gone off believers, as 
Ab. Pluche ſuppoſes them to 2 done, they would 
have continued ſo: Or, if after their new: ſettle. 
ments made, they had changed their religion or 
philoſophy, it would have been impoſſible for pa- 
ganiſm to have retained ſo many mutual keneſſes. 
and agreements, as we find i it to have had in the 
main, all the world over: becaufe, the ſeveral 
Colonies falling off by themſelves, (as Ab. Pluche 
ſuppoſes the Egyptians . to: have done) each would 
have invented a religion. and philoſophy for them- 
ſelves, as unlike thoſe of others, as were their ſe- 
veral ny languages, 1 characters of writ- 


L 


CCCP TOs 


_ Holloway. f 

(e) The Reva. Mr. Jackſon obſerves, it is the 1 aa THY 
pineſs of the ancient Chineſe, that they were entirely free from 
Idolatry, when all the known Kingdoms of the world beſides 
were corrupted in it. He grounds his aſſertion on a paſſage of 
Martinius, that they were not allowed to make any Image of the 
ſupreme God, or of the miniſtring Spirits. (Chronology, V. 2, 

p- 416.) (Martinius, L. 1. p. 11.) We have ſhewn from as 
good authority, that they repreſented the Great God by the 
MeSp@-.or Muidhr of the Iriſh and Mahoody of the Gentoos— 
this was the general image or figure of the Generative faculty, 
revolver, &c. it was univerſal, and part of the original Babylo- 


niſh Syftem—The — Obeliſk was of this. conftruQtion,—. 
It 


ob, 2 weld FIR ae to have been far nts: 
The general Outlines or Lineaments of all paga- 
_ niſm in the world, the Egyptiun and all others, 
are reducible to one or two common originals, 
Which, therefore, muſt have been ſtruck out in 
common, by a joint conſent among them, before 
their diſderſſon ; and conſequently, the Ido- 
latry ince found in each nation, muſt have been 
prior to its ſettlement as a nation; and therefore 
the Egyptians muſt have been the ſame Idolaters, 
(excepting ſome occa/ronal and local additaments, 
common to all nations) before they were Egypti- 
ans, I mean before they ſettled i 5 the provinces 
about the Nile, as after; and this in ſome mea- 
ſure accounts for their feſtivals and names of the 
celeſtial ſigns, not correſponding to their language, 
ur to their meridian,, but to thoſe of the place they 
departed from ori ginally, where all Idolatry took 
its riſe, of which we ſhall ſay more, when Tg 
of the "Aftronomy of the ancient Iriſh. | 
Hence, as that ingenious and learned writer on 
= e eee Le Baron de Sainte Croix, obſerves, in 
ion as we look back into the firſt Epocha of 
| the number of divinities .diminifh,”” 
that i in, the principles become in general the ſame. 
Des pratiques plus ſimple anoncent leur nouvau- 
te, —en matiere de Religion, les hommes ajoutent 
tojours, & ne retranchent jamais. D'abord on y 
odors un Eire invijeble, immortal, mais x Aba, 


Ir is to be wund ame all nacions, and in every pare of the 
Globe. Fohi (who was a Scythian) taught che Comes — 
Sacrifices at the two Solftices, to Nan Ti the Supreme 8 


& preſent 
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& rſs par tout ; auquel on donna” le nom de 
r 
At is erde, che Gentiles did carry with them” at 
the diſperſion, this name of the Eſſence, but that 
does not confirm Ab. Pluche's, or Sir I. Newton's 
Syſtem, that they went away true believers. One 
inviſible ſupreme is acknowledged by all the Hea- 
thens, and it is remarkable that the original W 
Jah is the name by which all Heathen nations ac- 
knowledged this Eſſence from one end of the 
Globe to the other. The firſt Letter in the word 
is Jod, which is ſounded by all Orientaliſts Dod, 
hence c is pronounced Tjah i. e. He «vho it. 
Quand les langues furent divisèes, & que la diſ- 
perſion fe fit, chaque famille emporta ſes myſteres, 
& ſa religion, & retint preſque tous les anciens ter- 
mes confacrez dans les myſteres, i. e. When the 
43 | languages were. divided and the diſperſion took 
” place, each tribe carried with them their myſteries 
5 and religion, and alme/? all retained * ancient terms 
| of the ſacred myſteries. [(g) 
+ Hence we find r Tjah. He who is, firſt cauſe, 
Eſence, pronounced by the Chineſe and Japoneſe 
i and T. (h) The Egyptians prefixed the Arti- 
de of their dialect to it, viz. or Ph. and wrote it 
 Phia, though «r according to the proper force of 
| their letters 2 ſounds eee e a con- 


| WT ne de la Relig. ſecrete des anciens peupl. 
>, ___ Ph-Ta, is the Tja, with the Egyptian Article 2h" RY The 
divine emanation from the Father was called D e i. 
e. the Revelation, the word ſignifies aperuit. 
(8) er Hiſt. Critique. de FEgliſe, p. 527. 
(h) Miki videtur veriſimile per ſummum imperatorem Nung- 
Ti dictum Sinas olim Deum optimum maximum intellexiſſe, Mar- 


tin. Sin, Hiſt 1 L. 2. 5 48.— his is the ard... Iriſh, 


8 vincing 


W 
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vincing proof that by chis name 3 mean the EE. g 


ſence, they have a fynonimous word for it, viz. 
noud or naut, to which they ſometimes prefix Phia 
as Phia Noud. Noud is derived from the Verb 


Oi, Eſſe, from whence denoi, ſumus, Needoi, qui 
ſane, contracted to -Noud, becauſe - they adopted 


a plurality. The Chriſtians of Egypt to take away 
the plurality. prefix Ab, i. e. pater, and Abnoud!, 


i. e. Pater qui eft, is now the name of God with 
them. (i) The Statue of the Maker of the World 


at Thebais was an image with an egg coming out 


of his mouth, to intimate that Jab; or Phta: creat- 


ed it by his word. 
7 The Iroquois of N. 0 name dhe Edence 
Mani-Tiou, i. e. the good Tjah—The Pa 
wrote it Ti- mor i. e. the great He who" | 
Hurons call it Soronhia-Tia, i. e. the 


Tjah. (k) The inhabitants of Paraguay about Ria 


de la Plata, name it Tiou-pa, Tou- pa, or Tu-pa; 
Father Ruis ſays it ſignifies, quod g hoe, but John 
de Lach ſays it means thunder. It is undoubtedly 
the Ti. papa of the ancient Iriſh or Southern Scy- 


thians ſignifying Dominus qui eff, The Mexicans, 
as Herera related, acknowledged one ſovereign 


Deity, the Creator of Heaven and Earth,; and next 


to him they worſhipped the Sun, Moon, Stars, 


Sea, and Earth. They kept a perpetual ſacred 
fire burning before the Altar of their chief Temple. 
The Mechoacan Indians, forty ſeven leagues from 


| Mexico, had a tradition of the flood; of one fami- ; 


(i In like manner the Poyptian "The 1 is no more that this He- 
brew w wo Is Is, i. e. ipſa eſt, or if we read it with yowels and 


points, i 1255 wm Jeſſti, i. e. ipſa et. 
20 7 Lafiteau. 
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ly being faved in the Ark; of ſeverdl Ravens that 
went out of it, and of one returning with the bough 
of a tree. The Peruvian Indians owned one fve- 
_ reign Lord and maker of all things, to whom they 
erected a molt ſumptuous temple; and in this tem- 
ple was their Idol the Sun, and this the Incas 
adored next to the Supreme God. 

The Carabs name the great ſpirit Teho-tnlin, 
which is the ſame as the Mani-Tiou of the Algon- 
Kkins, the Mann- Ti of the pagan Triſh, and the 

Mana of the Arabs; and the 5 Guuls inſeribetl on 

the ſacred tree, the word Thau, by which they 
meant God. The Singhali or Selan of Cn 
name it Ta-mor. It is the 


Thi-ka of Tonquin, . e 
JJ ³⁵p 
3 3 the Mexicans, 
Toia of the Florizans, | | 
Tiu-mah or Ju-mali of the Finnones and Eltones, 
Tou: of the Brafilians, | 
Tou · lay of the Molaccans, and the : 
_ Ti-tean of the Pagan Iriſh, 
= is, the % — _ whenee Titean, the Sun, 
rit, for never entertained a co | 
re c Cremer: 8 me | 
The Latins acknowledged the unity of the Ef- 
=. ſence, his omnipotency and omniſciency in Jo- vir, 
| a name not derived from Jwvo, but from TIM Jah- 
: vah or Jehovah. Falluntur in nomine, ſed de una 


of 
VE 
* 


relivs. Lex o Scand. | 
A n. De Lact, Ind, Oecid. L. 


= | 
| poteſtate 
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; poteſtate: conſentiunt qui Jorem principem yaluat. 
(Minutius Felix.) 
In the Greek Teſtament we have only; two names | 
reclaimed from the Heathens, viz.” er and K 
i. e. God and Lord; Ri is a primarily name 
of Eſſence, from Kae to: be or to exiſt. From 
whence ſecondarily, and in conſequence, it became 
a name of dominion. So Stor, I think, is not from d, 


1 < run, as taken from the running of air and light 


n, or from the runnings or reyolutions 
& the Planets, Stars, &c. as has been imagined 
ſome writers, but is derived from the Scythic 
7 with a Greck termination, all corrupted. from 
| the original N Tab, the He who in: if this word 
had not been underſtood in that ſenſe, the Apoſtles 
would have rejected it: For, the Heathens placing 
the Eſſence in their revolution ſyſtem, and wor- 
ſhipping the celeſtial orbs in their mechanical revo- 
lations, would have been no objection to the Apoſ- 
tles, ſeeing they thereby ſignified the Efnce. YN 
In oppoſition therefore to theſe abominable ac- 
counts of the Heathen fir/# and chief cauſe or God, 
Jznovan ELanim did call hinfelf eminently Ys | 
_ ſingularly, and incomparably N Jar or Tian, the 
Efence and N Hu, i. e. he, or that very, not firſt 
or chief, but only hence, and therewith as ſuch 
aſſerted, or claimed to himſelf, all wiſdom, knows 
ledge, and power of Wa with ſpontaneous de- 
monſtration of his divi nd all fovereign rule, 


both here and there, now and then, at plea- 


fure ; confounding the heathen pretended Gods, 
whether in Ather, Orbs, or Elements, aud 
compelling the ſaid pretended . God ta af 
out of their courſes, and conirary to all thei 
known, and ſettled laws and natures, by converting 
ſome planets into Comets, which ſhould move in 

| Eccentric 


3900 ' Vindicanon f be 


- E n and confbund their Reviliion Sjtem 
And therefore the s“ tells them by the prophet 


* 
5 


Iſaiah, I AM HE. I AM the firſt, I allo AAA the 
laſt. And our Saviour ſays, it is written in your 


law, I faid ye are $:4—if he calls them dee, unto whom 


the word of d came, and the Scripture cantiot be 


broken: Say ye of him whom the Father has ſanc- 


tified, and {ent into the world, thou r 
becauſe 1 ſaid the Bon 28 Ji IAM. 0) N | 
Another ſtrong argument in favour of an univer- 
fl lan. of . paganiſm before the - diſperſion, is the 
iform accgunts, which the Heathen Nations 
Lang generally given of their firſt Kings and their 
Gads, as the ders of their ſeveral Empires and 
States, ; Theſe; their own accounts of their firſt 
Kings and their Gods, as characters blended, and 
mixt in the ſame perſons, tho: they do not prove 


: that their firſt. Gods were Men-Deities, yet do they 


give teſtimony to this demonſtration, that Idolatry 
in each country was planned out from the very 
foundation of the empire, or, from the time that it 
became a nation. Thus the idol Bel was as old as 
Nimrod, and Menes or  Ofrris as Mizraim: af is, 


the former was coeyal with the Aﬀyrian; 1 the latter 


4 gt. e c. 10. v. 24. John ee bis Goſpel in oppo- 
fition to the viſi jonary doctrine of Cerinthus, whoſe hereſy may. be 


ſeen in Irenzus, 1.1. O88; Cerinthus borrowed his notions 


from the Pythagoreans, and both he and Philo the Jew, who was 


cotemporary with Jeſus Chriſt, had followed that moſt wicked and 


abominable practice of pretending! to bring down the Lag] the 


image or word of God, in fire, in the Ein Ma/facith, depicted in 


the 1 3th No. of the Colleanea—hence Philo ſays, the Logos is 


. thei ** of God, by whom the world Was " framed —— and in ano- 


ther place, ths miniftring Logoi are commonly called Angel, 5 


that We Cod is eee ne 0 them,” 


vith 
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| with the lan n nation. And it is bene bat For, 
Nimrod (when he ſet up the Aſſyrian empire) ſet 


Bel and was confounded with him: as Mizraim 


"(when he founded the kingdom of Egypt) ſet upß 


Orit, and was confounded with him. And the 


| Iriſh, after all their various ſettlements in the dif. 
ferent parts of the Globe, before their final reſting 


in the Brittannic Iſlands, bring Moc- Lill, i. e. %18 


Uli the Elements, Moc-Eacht, i. e. Me Std, He- 


cate i. e. the Moon, and Moc-Grian, i i. e. Mole, i. e. 
the Sun, into their hiſtory as Princes ruling in 


Ireland, and to this number they” have alſo Yee 


Dag -da or Dagon. 


"Avi finally, the names af the Egypt Deities, 
are all of Chaldæan Origin, as the learned Paſſerus 
has ſhewn in his Lexicon Aigyptio Hebraicum in 
which he thus expreſſes himſelf, · Claſſem occu- 
pant voces, quas certo quidem ſcimus Zgyptias 3 


ſed illarum ſignificationem nulli veterum tradide- 


runt; ſed illum a verifimili conjectura deſumentes 
inde ad originem Hebraicam non difficili labore aſ- 
cendimus. Cujuſmodi/ſunt Deorum nomina, quo- 
rum ſignificatio, etſi nulli tradiderunt, . a 


men ab unuſcujuſque natura. 


Tlbe famous Hutchinſon ſeems to dase, — 

ſenſible of this ſyſtem. In his Eſſay entitled, the 
uſe of reaſon recovered, by the Data in chriſtianity, | 

p- 81. he ſays, © The antient Heathens, the falſe 


« Prieſts to their falſe Aleim, performed, 1 think I 


may fay, almoſt every individual article in the 
<« inſtitution, and exerciſe of the Prieſthood And 


though among the modern Heathens, ſome abu- 


„ ſes had by ignorance. and miſtakes crept in; 


« yet in the main, they retained man of them, 


„„ And 
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1 «aud ſamething of thoſe they Seng * 
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* mon/tration. that all _ thoſe inſtitutions, and 
„ actions were in being, ee Before (AG 


Nen at Babel”... 5 
names af perſons in the facred 2 5 


were for the molt part given, cither prophetically 


or | deſcrigtively: fo the name Heber ar Eher, 
Which fignifics a ſece/ion, departure, or, paſſing 


away from; and Peleg, which fignifies ee 


theſe names do appear to carry in them, a pr R 
ey and record of thegrapd apoſtacy at Babel, which 
happened the very year that Peleg was born. As 
therefore Heber: father Salah had given him the 
name Haber or ſeparation e, with a view 
to this ſtrange event; ſo did Heber NR his new 


born ſon the name of Peleg or diviſion, deſcripttve- 


„ for. 2 monumental record of the ſame : and 


anal did. ſeparate himſelf,, with, his family, at. 


the ſame, time, from all the other clans, or tribes, 


_ deſcended from Noah, who were fallen from God.. 5 
He made a memorial in this name, that as the ſaid 


tribes or clans, (though united as to their main 


ſcheme. or plan of ee and religion). might 


be ſubdivided 55 elves, as to the parti- 
cular articles of the falſe Creed; ſo he, adhering 


to the one true Creed, Eceded: from them all; 


they all going to the worſhip of the ed pla- 
nets, elements, &c. &c. 
It has been thought that the names, e and 
Peleg, i. e. ſeceſſion or departure and. diviſion, 
had a view to the deſcendants of Noah fimply 
breaking into colonies, and Heber in particular 
departing ſome whither, to ſettle a colony alſo of 
his deſcendants. But, the affair in fact, as to 


Heber and Peleg, was not ſo. For they made no 
| local 
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local 22 28 or remove” at al Baker where 
, the f apoſtacy began, was in the province of 
_ Cha and when many others 'parted and 
went of i into the countries round about, on ſome 
diſſenſions about the minutiæ of their apoſtatial 
creed, we find Heber and his poſterity remaining 
ſtill where they were, that is, in Ur of the Chal- 
dees: So, that cally he was no Heber or remover. 
His name therefore had no reſpect to a, local, 
but ta a religiot us ſeparation. Thus Abraham after T1 
his being fettled in Canaan is called Abraham the” 1 
Hebrew, in oppoſition both to the apoſtates a 
whom he dwelt, and to thoſe who had taken Ei | 
priſoner. It muſt have been his retgious name of 
diſtinckion and no other. 


as 


4 


. Thefe obſervations conſidered, antiquaries can- 
not walk on certain ground, in deriving one na- 
tion or colony from another, by collatin their ge- 
neral principles of paganiſm. moſt barbardus 
and the moſt *civilized Heathens have their re- 
volving deities, irradiators, &c. and all worfhip tile 
elements And the learned Dr; Borlaſe, while wy 
wiſhes to make his readers believe, that Druidiſm 
ſprung up like a mufhroom in Brittain, cannot 
avoid afferting in another place, that the Druidic 
religion was a branch of the firſt Eaſtern Idolatry, 
Which, ſays he, obtained ſoon after the flood; 
and was common to all the Celtic nations, and 5 : 
| fires to be underſtood, as enquiring not into the 5 1 
antiquity of Druid n, "that f is, the principle of it, / . | 


but into the antiquity of the order of prieſts and 

philoſophers called Pruids, not into the 1 
of their religion, which, ſays he, is certainly as 

o as the fir Kolatry a). Had . W turn. 


0 Hiſt. Cornwall, P. 73» 
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„ bis eyes to Brittania parva or I he need 
| not have jumped to Perſia, or taken the pains to 
confute Peloutier, who contrary to all hiſtory, 
endeavours to prove at the 5 were of Tae 
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U. 07 the Bares Religion of the ancient Ti. 


Toe ie eee religion of the ancient Iriſh f 
vb not, we could wiſh to compare it with the 
Edda ot the northerns, but the Edda we are aſſured 
by ſome learned Germans, is an impoſition, com- 
poſed in the chirteenth century. To ſhew what | 
was the religion of the ancient Iriſly we 'wiſh to 
compare it with the Sadder of the ancient Per- 
1 ſians, and this we are told by a learned Orientaliſt, K 
—_ is the impoſition of a Perſian monk written not 

three hundred years ago (b). Some modern wri-. 

ters on the antiquities of this country, have formed 

an Edda of their own as we ſhall have occaſion to 

EP ſhew i in this ſeQtion. 5 
Where we have no regular written ities of 
 paganiſm left us, as is the caſe with that of the 
Gauls, | Britons. and Iriſh, we can. only. judge of 


* 


= (b) Edda Inandica, Eddam frivalis & DE TOA Agent ſea- 

1 tere fatetur: Keyſler, p. 20. It was compoſed by Snorro Stur- 
la a lawyer of Iſland in the year 1215. Frickius, p. 70.— 
Borlaſe, p. 89. What pity that ſo many learned men as Mal- 
let, the Biſhop of Dromore, and Dr. Hyde ſhould miſpend 
their time in tranſlating and commenting on the frivolous com- 
poſitions of impoſtors.—Sadder—Thoſe fragments of his (Zoraſ- 
ters) ſuppoſed works which the learned Dr. Hyde has given us, 
under the title of the Sadder are the wretched rhymes of a mo- 
dern Parſi Deſtour (prieſt) who lived about three Centuries ago. 


— s Diſſert. on Oriental Langu. p. 12. 15 . 
5 the 
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the abi of one with the other, in cuſtoms, 
prieſts, &c. (for they were all orignally the ſame). 
by ſome local names of deities, by the feſtivals 
handed down by tradition, by the names of 
prieſts, and by obſolete words and ſentences, ſcat-; 
tered up and down in ancient MSS. - Thus, we 
have ſhewn the ſun was worſhipped by all Idolaters, 
ab origine, but when we find the Iroquois of North 
America, call him the Maſter 9 off Heavens by 
the name Grounhia, we may conclude theſe people, 
and the ancient Iriſh were once one ſect, or-peo-: - 
ple, becauſe the latter ſtill name that planet Grian; 
a word derived from Gor, heat, Goor, light, Ara- 
bice Ak khaur, a live Coal, (and not from Gy- 
ro as Cormac and other moderns think), hence 


the y 97h and Iriſh Gurm, heat, whence Khur, 


Khaur, ghaurut; the Sun; of which the Iriſh form- 
ed Grith another appellative of that planet, and 
the Phænicians (they were the ancient Iriſh) le, 
as written by the Greeks. _ 

But Garan was the name af eius r 
autem nec alius, quam Sol, fuerit Hercules Ro- 
manus, i. c. Kr. Unde ſuſpicio mihi objecta, 
Herculem Recaranum nominatum, quaſi Regem 


Caranum dicas—at Verrio Flacco apud Servium 


dici Garanum vel Caranum. Caranus verò ad ver- 


bum idem notet ac Belus. Ut verò Belus & Solis 


& Regis, ita Caranus (vel Garanus) quoque utri- 
uſque fuerit nomen. See Voſſius de Idol. L. 2. 
C. 15. here again Hercules is miſtaken for the 
name of his thip, i. e. Griang' the Sun. See 

Ch. IV. ö 1 : 4 
The Pagan Iriſh like the Perſians Rl preſerved 
the idea of the true God; we have ſhewn in a for- 
mer work, May . N or Gy or Eſher, they 
| f HENCE 


= —_— l * 1 _ 


s iafhar, facere, dirigere, aptare : But, when 


had large 
with the Aſſyrians, Bel was the principal deity, 
inſomuch, that all attempts of chriſtian reformers. 
have not been able to eraſe this name from the ca-. 


4 Mindication of the 


fgnifed: the true God, and we have followed fore. = 
learned authors in thinking the word derived from 


we conſider” the mixture of theſe poople with the 


Chaldees who introduced their Revolution. Deities, 
the Planets, &c. it appears more Lap” ra 


that Aeſar or Aeſhar, is the Indian Brah. 
man 'AFchar, the name of the ſapeeme being, 
becauſe immoveable : for both Iriſh and Indians 
knew the Sun was ' fixed, and tbe planets 
revolved. Les Indes nomment  Petre ſupreme: 
Achar, c "I adire immobile, immuable une tres; 
grande idee de la Divinits; ils ont vu que tout 
les Corps en mouvement cedaĩent a Faction d'une. 
PIES ſupericure. Berner, I.. 3. Hiſt. gen. 
8. p. 2 - Bailly ſur les Sciences, p. 51. 
In — manner we find Bel the name of the Sun 
with the Affyrians and with the Iriſn: we find alſo 
monuments in Gaul dedicated to Belizus, but, 


this does not explain to us, if Bel was the deity: | 


of the Gauls, or imported by the Phænicians, WhO 
colonies in Gaul; but with the Iriſn as 


8 


lendar, and the month of May facred to this pla- 


net, is ſtill called Bel. teinne, aud the firſt day of 


May La Beil-teinne: And Bal. ain or Bliaiz ,1. e. 
the an or revolution of Belus, is the general word 


in Iriſh to expreſs the year. Belteinns is the Syri- 


an and Canaanitiſh name, as well as the ee 
and Chaldzan, the Greeks wrote it Bolathes. 
Sabixes N 'Evqor Top Kpdwr Ha, % Ba, N Sea dreh. 
Damafeius in Iſidor ap. Photium), The Chaldee 
name was D- Baal- tin, from Tin, intenſe. 
heat, red hot, fire in general, whence Ch. N 1 

inra 


A % 
: 


— wy. 


ue a Vicks! Ade u 6e lends excl? files) Ta). 
In Iriſh #einre is 2 5 705 teallach, à blaze. YO 


a mor Tin Tahalah lumen ignis, —henee the Egyp- 
tian outtini, lumen: wuoini, illuminare. Queere 


if rd Metan the prieſt of Baal. (Paralip. 24. 


Ch. V. 17.) does not derive his name from this. 


The Chaldæans had a temple to Baltin, which. 


could not have been far from the' Euphrates in 


Meſſopotamia: aſcendimus in verticem ARA 
Beth Baltin, & vidimus palmas in Babylonia (Ge- 


mara Hieros).—Atque a Beth Baltin non xeceſſit 
ille, qui flammis extulit ſed hue illuc ſurſum deor- 
ſum agitavit, donec videat totam captivitatem 


flammis coruſcantem.—( Rath. Haſham.)—(Light- 


foot Hore Hebr. p. 687). 

The Syrians named the ſun Adad which Ma- 
crobius thinks was from AD ww: the Phznici- 
ans called it Adonis, this is the Iriſ epithet of the 


ſun, viz. Hod. don, i. e. Dominus ignis (d), and 


the Syrian Adad, is no more than a duplication of 
Hou, the root Is: e 41d Torris:— The 


Tytlans 
called the fun Hercules, that is, according to forme 
deurned authors NN Heir:Coul, illuminut om- 
ner: but I think it is our Triſh epithet Aireuc. d uile 


prince of the Elements. i. e. 


terum omnium materia: the A 


parans 
Mill -afed by the chriſtian Triſh, as, Dia na'naile 


2 God of all the elements, and in the Dictio- 
\ Plalm, - 114. 8. The Chineſe name the: Hiding? . 


under this name they worſhip the Heavenly hoſt. 


an” We have a t to' ſeek rhe Etymology of Adonis in the 
yy. worthip of r carried — 4 | 


Seri 8 NT Seythian. E Bailly: ſur les Sciences), this 
earned man is of opinion alſo that the worſhip of the ſun com- 


menced ith the * and was carried by them to Babylon. 
| 5 | nufies ; 


= 
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naries may be *. D wileamban, d . God; the 

_ derivation of which word is Ammon: Duile, the 

Ammon of the elements. Duile.is'from the- Chal- : 
dee e auli, for example: Condidit Deus infra 
orbem Lunæ I N gulam achad; i. e. materiam 
_quandam—rudis atque indigeſta moles deſignatur 

dicta etiam d uli quod a Greco i deſumptum 
putaverim — videtur autem hic indicare materiam 
primam Elementorum. (Voſſius on Maimon.. de 
fundam. legis, p. 35.—this word grown obſolete in 


the Chaldee and Hebrew is preſerved in our Duile. 
The Pagan Iriſh had another name for the ſun, 


: 11. Sam whence Samb- ra the diviſion of the year 
when the heat of Sam is moſt ſenſibly felt, i. e. 
Summer; this was the ] Iſhim or angel of 
fire, heat &c. of the Chaldees and Jews, he was 
alſo the Angelus elmentorum (e). Arabiæ urbs eſt 
| Bai-Sampſa ubi Solem cultum : Bi- domus, tem- 
plum za vel due Sol. (Stephanus). 


The original religion of the Iriſh, ( who! were 


g Seythians and Perſians) was Sabiſm, which begun 


in Chaldea and: ſpread into Scythia, Media, and 
Perſia. Sabiſm was of two kinds, with images 


and without. The public religion of Sabiſm was 
the worſhip of Fire. The Chaldees were prieſts of 
Babylon, they were anciently called Ce-phens and 
Chalybes (f). Ce-pheni fignifies the illu/trious re- 
__volvers, from g pen, vertere, revolvere, whence 
Pan was Sol, i. e. the revolver. Chalybes is from 


Np Kala, comburere, whence Caldee A — | 


A 


(e) Maimon. de fund. legiſ. p. 34. 
(f). Cepheni vid. Joſeph, L. 1. C. ee ry I. 0. 
4. Hieron. Stephan. Plin.— Qui autem nune Chaldæi, Cha- 


% 
* 
8 
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altar, the ne W Hand of en take their : 


or hn Er Hence e Pagan irith u uli Phen FR Be 
_ by Talach and Moloch, epithets ſignifying the 
ſun and fire: and the ſacrifices were named 
Talachda or Tlacta from Ni dakka, Con- 
flagratio, dlakta Nr y the ſame, whence the 


altar near Dublin is named Dalki and from that 


names. 


Sabiſm with i images was: brought into Ireland by 5 
the Tuatha Dadanim. Sabiſm without images 
or Magi/m, by the Mileſians - who were originally 
Perſians and Phænicians.—Magiſm was at/length 


reformed by Airgiodlamh, or Zarduſt who was Zo- 


roafter; and this was brought to Ireland by the 


latter colonies.” Zarduſt was a ſervant of one of 


the prophets and had a knowledge of the writing 


of Moſes, he prædicted the coming of the Meſſiah 


by the name of Mon which was well known to the 


1 Iriſh, as we have ſhewn (g). 


The proximity of this Iſland to Weithin; the 


great likeneſs of the Iriſh word Drui, (the Daru 


of the Perſians) to the Britiſh Derwydd has been 
the occaſion of groſs miſtakes. ' Druidiſm, I mean 


that ſect of prieſts called Druids, owe their name 


and origin to the Iriſh Drui. On the arrival of 
the Cymeri in Britain, they found them there, and 
not 005 admitted them into the order of Celtic 


e e but gave them pre· eminence. 


* had got a greater multitude of followers than the i 
then came Zoroaſtres and his reformations of Magianiſm 

ſet afide the Sabians, and laſtly, des a e them 
„ wot mec p. 1 


$.+ 


- 


1 8 The Perſian religion was Grit Magian ates; came 
abianiſm with the additions of image worſhip, and at one 


and 


1 4 
8 4 


So very little has been written on the Druidic 
Seligen, all that has been ſaid of it, is a repetition 
of the ſrraps Czar and Pliny have left us, until 
| Dr. Borlake 5 4 his hiſtory of Cornwall 
This learned a deals much in conjecture, r8- 


5 ferring to the — Perſians, lich, Scots; 


for a religion he attempts to prove, ſprung up 
ſßpontaneouſſy in Britain. For, ſays he, we had 
s our inhabitants:from Gaul and with the inhabi- 
tants came'the Celtic langu nage but, the Nruids 
< had no being when this Iſland was peopled, 
p . difeiptitie being Invented -afterwande:'” 
. 79 

The learned Dr. is right in his firſt poſition, but 
he Druids had a being at the very time Britain 
was ipeopled : they flourithed in the Eaſt, and were 
imported by that great body of Perſian-Scythians, 


Known by Ora, 'by the name of Phenici- 


ans, who invaded the Brittanic Iſlands, and'drove 
moſt of the inhabitants back to Gaul, and re- 
mmained poſſeſſed of them, as the Welſh antiqua- 
Tics acknowledge, before the Cymmeri arrived, 
who in their turn expelled the e eee 

#41, to Ireland and to Scotland. 

Hence that great likeneſs between the Droidic re- 
ligion and that of the Perſians, which the Dr. 
_ "could not account for. His words on this ſubject 
muſt here have a place. Whence this ſurprixing 
conformity in temples, prieſts, worſhip, doc- 
trines and divination, betwixt two ſuch diſtant 
nations (as the Perſians and Britons) did pro- 
.ceed; it is difficult to ſay ; there never appears ro 
have | been 'the leaſt migration, any accidental or 
meditated intercourſe betwixt them, after the 


one people was ſettled i in Perſia, and the other in 
2 — 


* 


the Britannie Illes 


is A 
— 
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have been one and the fame people with the Per: 


| fans (h) ſinee the general diſperſion, (which is 4 
time 0% early" to produce ſuch à minute confor- 


mity) is much to be queſtibned. This ſtrict 


agreement betwixt the Prrſſant and Weſtern na- 


tions of Europe was too obvious to eſcape tlie no: 
tice of the judirjous Peloutier; therefore he takes it 


for: granted that the Celtes and Perſians were one 


and the ſame people, i his opinion 
ſeemingly upon the" little difference there is be- 
twixt the language, cuſtoms and religion of the 
But, this union I am afraid muſt have been 
& ſo early, for we baue no tratts of it in hiflory; 
that it can only account for an agreement in the 


eſſentials of religion, which in the firſt ages were 


few, ſimple and una dorned, and ſpread into all 

parts, and there continued in great meaſure as at 
firſt. Tle great queſtion then is, whether the 
Perſtans and Celts could be one nation, late 


enough in time, to have had ſuch à variety of 
cuſtoms, rites and doctrines of the ſame caſt and 


turn among them, when one people, ſg as that 
when they ſeparated and ſettled, ſome in Perſia 


and others in Europe, they carried theſe rites; 


cuſtoms, and doctrines with them into their ſeve- 


h) The preceding hiſtory has clearly proved that the Celtes 
and Perſians or Seythians were no more connected as a people 
than the Jews and Egyptians were; that they had no intercourſe 


with each other ſince they Teparated at the point of partition, the 


Caſpian Sea, (except thoſe Seyrhians driven acroſs the Helle- 
ſpont by Darius) and never met, till the one by a long route by 
land and the other by ſea, joined again in Spain, in Gaul and 


Cc ral 


yas - - WY 4 Vindication of the © 


ral ets, whence A conflunt: viſible con- 
formity enſued (i). This is a difficulty not eaſily 
ſolved; for, if the Druids were a ſect Which had 
its riſe. among the Britains, after the Celts were 
broke into Germans, Gauls, and Britains, ſince 
which time it is impoſſible that the Perfrans and 
Celts ſnould have been one people without our 
knowing it, —And the great reſemblance betwixt 
the Druids and the Magi, as to their power, - {kill 
in magick, colour of habit, like ways of divining, 
&c. all theſe are much 100 modern for the time 
when the two nations of Celts and Perfans were 
united in one community, and muſt be fetched 
from another channel. The Phenicians were very 
converſant with the Perſians (k) for the ſake of 
Eaſtern trade, and nothing is more likely than that 
the Phenicians and after them the Greeks, finding 
the Druids deyoted beyond all others to ſuperſti- 
tion, ſhould make: their court to that . or- 
der by bringing them continual notices of Oriental 
ſuperſtitions, in order to promote and engroſs the 
lucrative trade, which they carried on in Britain 
for ſo many ages (s). And the ſame channel that 
| imported: the Perſian, might : alſo introduce ſome 


(i) Had this been the caſo, the conformity would dg been 
| general between the Perfian and all Celtic nations; but we find 
this conformity only between the Gauls, Britons, and Perſians. 
(K) The old Perſians, the Ce-Pheni, were the Phænicians, 
whom the Lxx miſtook for Canaanites—the old Greeks expreſsly 
tell us, they originated in Oman on the coaſts of the Red ſea : 
how the ſeventy miſtook theſe people is not eaſily accounted for, 
(1)-Why then was not the great reformation by Zarduſhr 
brought over to the Britons : and fire towers introduced there, 
as well as in Ireland and Scotland? this obſervation plainly 
proves that the Cy mmeri were in ee of Britain, 1 pn to 


that Ara. 8514 


1 Huy of Ireland, 7 


viſhrand Egyptian vites : the: Phænicians traded 


Tick Egypt and had Judea at their own doors; 
and from the Phænicians the Druids might learn 


ſome few Egyptian and Jewiſh rites, and inter- 


weave them among their own: this is much more 
probable, than that the Druids ſhould have had 


their whole religion from Egypt, as ſome think, 
or from the ſews, as others with as little reaſon 


contend.” (n) 


Thus the . Dos ho had nben all 


r, ancient and modern, (except that one he 
ſhould have ſearched) and could find no other mode 


of accounting for the conformity between the Pere 


ſian and Druidic religion, than by ſuppoſing (and 
a moſt ridiculous ſuppoſition it is) that the Pheni- 
cians (he means Tyrians) ſhould: have made rehi> 


gion an article of trade, and that they bartered 
Perſian and Egyptian prieſts, (inſtead of ſalt, 


crockery and brazen ware) with the ancient Bri: 


tons, for tin. It is a ſuppoſition that carries ab. | 


ſurdity on the very face of it. 


The more learned triumvirate (authors of wie 
topography of Ireland, and of Druidiſm W 


who have been permitted to publiſſi ſomè of thei 


works in the Collectanea, (a) ſaw themſelves more 


entangled by the Fire Towers, and other great 


conformities between the Perſian religion and the 
Pagan religion of the Iriſh, than Dr. Borlaſe was 
with his Druids. Theſe very learned Gentlemen 


found a more eaſy and ready method to ſolve tlie 
difficulty. By making a few falſe quotations from 


Wa Critical 55 ax of the. C 1 by Lab 


3 241 14 


400 Viae « Borges el. . 23. % 
N No. VI. VII. IX. XI. Fe 


EC.” ſtituting 


1 


Ee — = _ =. ace... 
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ſkituting the Ganti- of Perfia for: Childioent, and 
Britain and rem for Egjpt, the: buſineſs was | 
done - the careful diſcharge of all hoſtike words in 
_ the quotation, and the officious interpolation of 
friendly, in their room, art facts that appear evi- 
dient upon the face of the extracts follbwing, and 
certainly give an unhappy aſpect of diſingenuouſ- 
neſs to the whole; and may ſeem to diferedit the 
integrity of the authors — but, we will 'refer the 
cauſe to that prevailing bias r ſyſtematicul preju- 
dices, to prepoſſeſſions and weakneſfes, which 


are the ground-work of all impofitions ef this 


kind. Ihe reader may find the opinion of that 
great Iriſh ſcholar and hiſtorian Charles O*Conner, 


Eſq; on theſe author's mma in the Col. 1 


lectanea, No. XII. p. 67 5 
In one of the Elays eee entitled 
me Topography of Ireland, (b) at the word Clo 


de around tower, are theſe words. As 7 | 


e xound towers are neither found in Britain or the 
4 European Continent, they were moſt probably in- 
trodueed into this ifland by the Perſan Magi or 
N Gavas, who in the time of Conjttintine the 
Great ran oder the world, carrying in their 
« 4 hands! Cen/ers containing the holy fire, afferting 
7. their, God thould deftroy all other Gods, which 
in ſome meaſure they effected by lighting fires 
under them, thereby burning thoſe of wood, 

and melting thoſe of metal. In this period the 
Chriſtian Religion had made ſome progreſs in 

< the Southern and Weſtern parts of urope, 
« but in freland, Druidic ſuperſtition. remaining 
in its original purity, whoſe tenets not FINE 


1 publihed i in che Collefanes, No. Xt. v. 3. p. 309. 
| widely 


— | 205 


< widely different from thoſe af the Gans, theſe 
«Pai gan on 8 found. a ready aſſent to 
ce their drives. Whence Pyratheias or Veſtal 
< Towers became univerſal throughout the iſland, 
in the place. of the ancient T/achge, The Clagadh 
* now remaining in Ireland, were all built by the 
5 OW Clergy—none- older: than the begin- 
ning of the 7th: century, nor none of later 
| * date, than the cloſe of the rs STO: I 
| rien“ Hiſt, of the Church ( | 
I The Perſians during — reign 7 Confucius 
Jules and Theodoßus, Wer far from being 
able to migrate into Europe, that with great dif- 
— they kept their ground in their on dj,‘ 
; Saper the I. and II, kings of Perſia; perſecu- 
_ the Ghriftians in their domigions, fer whom 
Cenfantive and the ſuceeeding Emperors! often ſo- 
licited. This perſecution continued from the 
years of our Lord rd 336 to 421—during-which time 
a great many Chriſtians, fled to 3 
where they wht called Gaure _ the Turks, aname 
they give to all Hfidelr. At length it became a 
religious war in Perfa, by the imprudent geal of 
a chriſtian biſnoꝑ named. Audar, who burnt down 
one of their fire temples; which Indigerrbr K. of 
Perſia ſentenced him to rebuild, but he vefuſed, 
and this cauſed a cruel perſecution of the Chriſti. 
ans, which laſted thirty years, and in it periſhed 
an e e GFR ol priſons. See Jurieu, p. 
720. 
We ſhall pow: paaſerts to.the-beaces the paſſage 
a length, from Jurieu, that has been ſp — 
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e Dans 14 Gn E, ou les Girlabres - ont 
tirè leur origine; il n'y avoit pas d'autres religion 


Publique, que celle du Soleil & du Feu; pareequ' ils 


etoient de la religion des Perſes, dont ils Etoient voi- 
ſins . Ieſt vrai que dans la ſuite, ils ont degenerè 
de cette puretè, & ont adore publiquement les ſi - 


mulacres beaucoup plutòt, que les Berſes. Ce- 


pendant le Fer, Vembleme du Soleil, 6toit tojours 
leur grande Divinit?, juſques les derniers tems, 
comme il paroit par le recit, qui ſe lit dans Niain, 
d'une choſe arrive ſous le Regne de Conſtantin. 
O'eſt que les eee ud e du Feu 

act, qui etoĩt leur Dieu, ent par toute 
la terte, & le faiſoint pur Fs avec'tous les au- 
tres dienx, qu'il ſurmontoit infalliblement, les 
fondant 8˙ils Etoient de metal, les calcinant, s'ils 
ttoient de pierre, les brulant 8 ils ẽtojent de bois 
mais enfin il fut vaincu len Eo vy par la fraude 


de Sacrificateurs,. qui firent une grande ſtatue con- 


ſactè au Nil. La ſtatue: etoit vaſte, & ereuſe & 
percee de tous cotez, mais les trous etoient refer. 
. avec de la cire, avec tant d'art qulon ne les 
voyoit pqint, la ſtatue etoit pleine d eau, & ſitõt 
qu'elle s' echaffa ſous le feu ſacrè des CAL DEREN S, 
la cire ſe fondit, les trous $0uvrirent, Peau coula 
de toutes parts en abondance, & le Dieu des 
CHALDEENS fut Etoufe.”* 
Monf. Jurieu repeats this ſtory in another part 
of his work. —“ II y a peu des gens qui n'ayent 
out 


Ancient Hiſtory of Ireland. dloy 


oui parler de Phiſtoire qui nous avons deja racon - 
tee, & que Ruffin et Suidas rapportent des CHL. 
DEENS, qui ſou l' Empire du grand Cos r AN TIN, 
voulant prouver que leur Dieu Etoit plus puiſſant 
que tous les dieux de la terre, parcoururent le 
monde en portant le Feu, qui conſumoit, ou fon- 
doit tous les ſimulacres des dieux, & demeuroit 
ainſi victorieux. Mais enfin il fut opprimè par la 
fraude de Sacrificateurs DEVYPHrR, qui firent- une 
grande ſtatue du Ni, toute percee mais dont les 
trous r'etoicnt fermez, que de cire; Ils la rempli- 
rent d' eau, & tout auflitot, que la cire ſentit le 
feu du Dieu des ChaLDERN s, les trous s' ouvrirent, 
& l'eau coulant de toutes parts éteignit, & ſur- 
monta le feu. Cela fait voir que les CRAL DEREN 
adoroiĩent le feu. Et comme la Chalate etoĩit voi - 
ſine de la Syrie & la Syrie de la Fudee, il weſt pas 
difficile a comprendre comment les Chammanim où 
l'on adoroit le Feu, & le Soleil s' introduiſirent dans 
le culte des Juiffs idolatres. / 


n AN 8 L. reo 


In Chaldea, where images had their origin, 
the only public religion was the worſhip of the 
Sun or of Fire, becauſe they were of the ſame re- 
ligion of the Per/ians their neighbours. It is true, 
that in proceſs of time, they degenerated from 
that purity and worſhipped images publickly, much 
ſooner than the Perſians did. But Fire, the em- 


(a) This monkiſh ſtory, for it is no other, is told by Suides 
under the word Canopus ; it may be found alſo in Pu Lignon's 
hiſtory of Idolatf x. ee 
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blem of the Sun, was always their teak Deity, to 


the lateſt time, as appears from a paſſage in Ruffin, 


of an eyent that happened in the reign. of >Conflan- 
zine—it is this: The CHaLDEans, for the honour 


and glory of their ſacred Fire, which was their 


God, carried it wherever they went, and made it 
ficht all other Deities, which it infallibly over- 
came, melting thoſe made of metal, calcining thoſe 


made of ſtone; and burning thoſe made of wood. 


But at length this Fire-God was overeome by the 
artifice of EeveTIan prieſts, who made 4 great 


ſtatue conſecrated to the Nile. © I his ſtatue was of 
| an enormous ſize, - hollow and fierce on all ſides, 


and the holes were ſo artfully 1 filled wich wax, they 
could” not be perceived. The ſtatue being 
filled with water, as ſoon as the wax melted by:the 


heat of the fire of the CHAlDEESG, the water guſhed 


out on the ſacred Chaldean fire and extinguiſhed 
it. This is a proof that the CHALDEANS worſhip- 


ped fre, and as Cha]Jdea is near to Syria and Syria 
to Fudea, it is no difficult matter to account how 


the Chammanim, (in which the Fire Deity and the 


Sun were "worſhipped. we: introduced by the 
idolatrous Jews). * 


"Our Topog graphical Authors to ftrengthen- their 
il. built ſyſtem, refer the incautious reader for a 
proof to This third volume of Dufreſne's Gloſſary, 
cautiouſly omitting the word or page referred to. 
Now under the word Gauri, Dufrefne fays, * Gau- 
ri, vel Gawrini, ſic a Turcis appellantur Chriſtiani 


| ceterique omnes à ſuperſtitione Muhamedana alie- 


ni, teſte Leunclavio Nec ſe (Turcas) ad Chriſti- 
anorum poſtulata, quas contumeliofo nomine Gau. 
rinas appeliabant, velle aliquid * 50 


And 


Ancient 2 of. Jralond.. 49 


And theſe were the Gauri of Conſtantinople in 
ee ; it was a name given to che 


fe} of e d years! before GonSantine: li- N 


yoda 


Of. the fame. Be, 218 the Abele peoftrponen: of 


2 learned: authors, tranſlating: Mikadh Eſpaine 
Mac Golam, the nobleman from the barren moun- 
tains of Cazl. | Eſhainne, the mountains of Wales, 
Nc. &c. and ſeveral other paſſages, beneath the, 


notice of our readers. Nec alba tamen lines be: | 


namus omnia, quæ produntur de Græcis. 
Dr. Borlaſe acknowledges that the principles of 
the D Druidic religion were the fame with thoſe of 
ancient Idolatry in general. It is only the particu- 
lar ſect called Druids, that he contends muſt have 
ariſen in Britain and been tranſported to Gaul, be- 
cauſe he finds no other Celtic nation had prieſts 
ef that denomination. If then e prove that nat 
only the ancient Iriſh, but the CHALDRÃ and 
Pk RSTAxs alſo, had not only the Druidt, but the 
Bards and Valor, it will be a . that theſe orders 


did not originate in Britain, and as the Chaldeans 


did not migrate, or the Pegfans under the name 
of Gauri or Fenſiant, it will be a) proof that the 


Britons did receive this order from tlie ancient 


Jriſh, who were Perfians mixed with Tuatha Da- 
danim of Chaldæa, as the foregoing. hiory. has 


_ clearly proved. 


Alexander Polyhiſtor ſays that Pythagoras 1 - 


| both the Druids and the Brachmans, that is, the 


Daruth or Magi of the Perſians, and the Brach- - 


mans of India. Dr. Borlaſe thinks he travelled 
into Britain—Pythagoras tells us of his. travels 
into Egypt and into India; would he not have 
prepay mentioned his * to the barbarous 

| Britons 


f 


| 
| 


410. ſt Fandication of the. | 
| Britons or Gauls, in ſearch of ants Druids ; 
5 


exiſted in the Eaſt a thouſand years before he was 


born. Cæterum cuilibet vel modice perſpicari jon 
tebit Druidas philoſophatos plus mille annis ante- 


quam eruditio Pythagoræ innotuiſſet in Italia. (e) 
That is 1 497 ears before Chriſt, for tee 


died 497 B. 
Mr. Whitaker aſſerts that cha firſt inhekdtoon; of | 


Britain was about 1000 years before Chriſt ;-if 


then there were Druids 500 years before that mi- 


gration, Pythagoras and his præceptor Pherecydes 
muſt have diſcovered them in other parts of the 
globe, not in Britain, for it was not inhabited; 


but, in the Ea, where theſe philoſqphers went 


in ſearch of knowledge. And they could not have 
found them among any other of the Celtic tribes, 
becauſe as Dr. Borlaſe confeſſes, if the Celts had 


them, they would have ſpread with the ſeveral di- 
viſions of that mighty nation, and their traces would 


conſequently appear equally ſtrong and lively in 
every country where the Celts ſettled. It is aſto- 
niſhing that the Doctor ſhould not have taken a 


ſhort trip from the lands end to Ireland, and have 
made ſome little res wed in this un = on Nees 


ue 


(e) Steph. Foes de Gall. 0 & Phillip p 4. wh 
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0 thy Naimes and Claſſes of 1 the Druid Priefthosd | 
Mm Britain, UK. 1. Druid. 2. Aen. 3 THe © 
1 op Divio.—<This: name is Wppoled by many to | 
be derived from'the Greek dee Drus, an 5 be- 
Tree. of the veneration of this ſect for the Oak 
_— | 
The Oak was no more Feige by the Britiſh 
Pagani than by all others. In Babylon it was ſa- 
ered to Baal, whence probably the Arabic Balot, 
an Oak, Shah Balut, the Royal Oak. There is a 
tradition among the ſews that the Tree of Know: 

ledge in the Garden of Eden was named YH he. 
Dar, and this was ſuppoſed to be the Oak, whence 
Dar in Iriſn an Oak; it alſo implies wiſdom; 
whence the Perſian” Daru, Vir Sapiens; Magus: 
Drud, venerabilis, laudare, colere- Deri Scien- 
tificus. Dara an Oak. Hence the ancient Triſh 
adopted a tree, as a ſignature of each letter of "the 
alphabet; that the Hebrews did the ſame, will be 
ſhewn in the Effay on the Oghant: : and as Octai in 
Iriſh-and Abo in <gyptian ſignify a Magus, I have 
often thought that the Engliſh Oa#'derives' from 
this root, ſignifying the facred tree, the tree of 
knowledge. In Leviticus, c. 23. v. 40. we read, 
And ye ſhall take you on the firſt day, 9 Peri, 
i. e. fruit of the tree Vn he Dar (i. e. decoris) 
branches of the palm, and willow, &c. &c.” each 
held a bundle compoſed of one of each of theſe 
three ſorts. of boughs in his right hand, and the 
FE (or apple) in his left hand, each by the ſtalks. 
Here 
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Here the tree is called by a high attribute Inr he 
Dar, i. e. decus, frequently applied to God, and 


never but once where any idea it conveyed, that uw, 


Ifa. 14. v. 2. to ways, and rendered toriugſa. ¶ Da- 


vid de Pomis, ) rotundum quaſi in ſe reſſexum, e 
Tadiens, tortuqſum, N mebe Dari, peregrinan- 


tes, viatores, huc iluc euntes & redeuntes, Cir- 


cuitores, Circulatores. (Maimon] Butt this I 
think has another root, pee the Iriſh- formed 


Deora- de, pilgrims, be LAY prieſts. S0 Der, | 


Circulus, Corona, forms Perſian, the Jape- 
neſe and Irin Daire, a king, Jatin Darius, (f) 
and, in Arabic; Hor, voluit, .circymgyratio,. ang 
whether you take Int with or without the , it. is 
ſtill che ſame, and tha tree Mas an emblem of 


air in fire, 2 circulation, which. did them good in 


every eorporal ſenſe; if ſo, the 2 of knowledge 

of good and evil was an e e Kale taten N 

of the ſun or heavens. (g) | 4 
This tree was therefore 8 in Iviſh, Grang: 


"od Breith, that is, the tree of the Covenant, and the 


laws promulgated n this tree, were grit, 


Namatb, and therefore this tree was ſacred te 
Jupiter Beritb. (h) Mr. H Hutchinſen thinks it 


was the tree called y Beritb, Hantic, c. 1. v, 
17 f which the beams of the houſe of Chriſt, 
and the ſpouſe. were and that this was an emblem 
es hs, Cirgumethon, e the, Heory theme the 


QF be. 4s „e to Dare i in e e 0 Jo 
n ponium omne nomen uni quon ebat - 
X cuĩ Ke Vo ſeu Dairi. (Maffeys Fil, I Todic. I f 
56 55 
- (s) | Hutchinſon, M. FEES P. ocLVn. G 2 8 
- 4b): Judg. 8. 33. And when Gideon was "dead, the abu. 


Slans 


vas of Iſrael made B Berith their God. 


Glans penis naked a Wee It is re- 


markable that the ſame word in Hebrew ſignifies 


an Oak and an Oarb, and that the aforefaid words 


Dar and Brem fhouid be uſed by the Pagan Iriſh 
as a. moſt ſolemn oath; viz. Dar mo Breith, i. e. 


- l the Dor or ſacred 1 free, is my covenant or judge 14 


it is an expreſſion ſtill uſed in Iretatd. 


Hence chen the Oak was the facred tree wh ori- 


gine. Nihil facratius quercu majores noſtri ha- 
buere, nulla facra fine he Alah (the Oak) huj jus 


 arboris fronde conficere, ſaerifieiis epuliſque rite | 
fub hac arbore perpetratis Deos Preca ſunt. : 


(Avent. Annal. Boj. I. 3.) 
Altars both ſacred and ptefahe were cloſed by 
groves of trees, and theſe groves conſiſted of plan- 


tations of Oak. - Abram paſſed through the land 


unto the place of Sichem unto the Oak of Moreh; 


and the Lord appeared unto Abram—and there he 


builded an altar unto the Lord, "who appeared unto 
| him, beſide the oaks of Moreh. 
From this paſſage I think the Britiſh Druids took 


the hint of combining their Trinity in the Oak: 


Af what Cromer, I. 15. and Schedius, p. 346. fay is 
true. They tell us, that the Druids having pitch- 
ed upon the moſt beautiful tree, cut off 

fide branches, and then joined two of them to the 


higheſt part of che trunk, fo that they extended 


_ themſelves on either ſide like the arms of a man, 


making in the whole the ſhape of a croſs. Above 


the infertions of theſe branches 'and below, they 
inſcribed on the bark of the tree, the word Thau, 
by which they meant God. On the right arm was 


inſeribed by the Britons and 'Gauls, Heſus, on the 
left Belenis, and on the middle of the trunk 77 T ha- 


ramis. 


The 
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The word Wen lignifies the letter is: che fs 
of the alphabet.” -. 

And this was ſurely, the cuſtom of he Eaſt; un- 
to which John alludes in his Revelation. C. iii. 
v. 12. Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he ſhall go no more 
out; and I will write upon him the name of my 
God, and the name of the city of my God, which 
is New Jeruſalem; which cometh down out of 
Heaven from my God; and I- will write upon 
him my new name. I am the N and the X, dne 
beginning and the end. (a; | 

Under the Oak, Kings were, ee ee and 
every ſacred act was done; So the men of ' She- 
chem and the Houſe of Millo (b) made Abimelech 
King by the Oał groe of the Pillar” that was by 
Shechim.. _ 

From this ſuperſtitious veneration 1 the Oak- 
tree, which originated in Babylon, the Jews were 
forbid to plant near the Temple; but ſo addicted 
were they to  idolatrous cuſtoms, that, they 
thought they evaded the law, by, eonſtructing 


Praſeucbia, or, uncovered temples, without the ci. 


ties, where they planted: groves and ind ulged their 
folly. Epiphanius, a Jew, bred, and born in Pa- 
leſtine, tells us, that the M. afſaliani built themſelves 


Certain large places, , OR the ancient Warte place 


(a) Ir is called 3 in Iriſh _ Amantolis the firſt I 
think ſignifies Signum Ammonis, i. e. Thau. Aleph and Thau 
are the firſt and laſt letters of the Hebrew alphabers, which wete 
eſteemed myſtical letters with the Hearhens. Fence I am the 
Alpha and Omega. 

(b) The Houſe of the Nobles : in Triſh 'Beith Milleadh: : 
rhis ceremony of election of the eldeſt was afterwards e 
in the bouſe of a — 

| which 
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which; they called Proſeuche; and that the Jews 
of old, as alſo the 9 had certain places 
without the city, for prayer, which they called Pro- 
ſeuchia, appears out of the Acts of 75 Apoſt les, 
Ch. xvi. ver. 13. theſe were all planted about, 
e it was unlawful to plant about the altar of 
God. 

- Philo Fudews, relating the dad outrages 
of the Gentiles at Alexandria againſt the. Jews 
dwelling . there, in the time of Caius, ſays, Of 
ſome. of the Proſeuchas they cut down'the trees, 
others they demoliſhed to the foundations; hence 
it is that Juvenal calls * N 1 * 
Sacerdes Arboris. C | „5 


een Jude tremens ene in aurem 
Interpres legum Solymarum, magna Sacerdos 
e, ac ſummi fida internuncia Cali. fee 


The ſame appears in thoſe verſes. = his third 
Satire, where he complains. that the once ſacred 
grove of Fons Capenus, where Numa uſed to meet 
with the Goddeſs  Zgeria, was then let out to 
beggarly Jews for a Proſeucha, and that every 
tree muſt pay rent to the people; by which he 
means, the woods, which formerly had been the 
habitation of the Muſes, were now become dens, 
for the Jews to mutter their orizons in. 

Seeing then that the Oak- tree was ſacred to all 
pagan nations, ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of ido- 


latry at Babylon ſoon after the flood; to all the 
Celtic nations as well as the Britons," it is abſurd to 
derive the name of Druid either from the Greek 
drus, or the Britiſh derw, an Oak. Dr. Davies, 


in his Walſh Dictionary, is not e with this 
deri. 


Lo | = _ 
* 


derivariins* Depwydedons; 'Pruides, * & 


| tari, e 
Drui in Iriſh and Daru in Perſian, ſignified Sa- 

piens; arid'that it was che title of a Perfian Magis 
of the ſeeond order, he could not have been at 4 


- »— TO» Seo] an FO no. 


1 


Vates, a Ipo quercus, vel a W947 duriſb i interpre- 
exponere.—Had this Lexiconiſt known that 


loſs. (c) And as a confirmation of the Iriſh .Drw 


ſignifying a wiſe man, it is always explained by 
Skanoir, h wiſe man, a Druid (Shaw); in Perſian 
Zenir: the root of which is Sean, i. e. wiſdom, 
(from MW Shanah, meditari; ſtudere, docere) 
to which is often prefixed the title Mog, or Mig, 
or Muc. Mut & Mucfaine, ainm dilios do dhia, 


are names ſacred to God, i. e. are ſacred names. 
(Arbp. Cormac's Gloſſary.) Hence/the Hercules 


Ogmius of Gaul was called Mugaſatts & Deſanus, 
and our Fenius Farſu, Muc-ubt, Mucſane, Deſane, 


of which hereafteri—Hercules: cognomento De/a- 


nus in Phænice clarus habetur. Unde & ad noſ-- 
tram uſque memoriam a Cappadocibus, & Elien- 


ſibus, Deſanaus adhuc dicitur. (Eulebius in Chron: 


ad num. cecexcvit. De sSalne, i. e. Ogban 


_ ny bas! Wiſdoth.” "IE" AE 1 e Kor. | 


__ 5 


e 296 Ds) beetle eb. non « ide ee I OO 
cus, hinc 4 5p, contentioz—Lat. enim Querous oriri videtur a 
Quero, inquiro, ut pos a Daras hine Darius nomen Perſarum 
Regis, habet enim Aupt doc. & Hep, ô epd. i. e. Darius apud 


Perſas, eſt prudens ; reQs; 10 & hæc produnt at, 23s He- 


braicam, Daras, quod eft, confulere, inquirere; vera 


tiæ & ſeientiæ idigiraments (Tomaſſia Gloſs. Hebr. A 


The word is alfo applied in SS. for chuſe rhat ſeek the Lord 
Jeborab, as 2 Chron. xv. 12. And they entered into a 9 


4 Dane): to — * ee Aleim * ewe A N 


> 44; | 7 2 
+ oh - ; 


Auer „ e 55 ins; 


1 & Dabgas, e and Dorſqnes.: 8 
| benen a Hepaxale web Ir H chius, but th 
an A Da. mentioned and. | een ; 
[this wg ike Zoom a the, Tyriang. Zee 
Jens 75 800 . (Hef: Ne an ey name, 5 
| Gaul by aur Phænicians, 1 throughout 
8 Cantinene 3 for we find a ſtonę WF Y up at. Wer 
995 5 4 to e In Zelandia 8 
Bix pago Walachriz, Weſteapelle 
Abet, vetus repertug a dr 10 er Apkdt 
Fo 25 lagus xo, (e) 
| 5 5 called their Druids Druis,.i i, e, Aue 
gur, Fo, n Druſh, an expounder, interpre- 
85 150 is name or epithet we find on àn inſcrij r 
in Gruter, dug up at Metz on the Möse 
N their office in Irel and, for. they, wers an 
in N 175 of prieſts, as * Perſia, under ihg 
 Megh,. Mogh, or Mue; but when they. we 
LOND 14.5 = ſhe Britons, finding 2 7 5 1 
Am zan ignorant people, t 7 | 
then e coming the chief and 1 = BAT” 
erful oh order of Prieſts that ever 2 5 94. 
99 1 to n any Hf their documents $19 * 5 
= 85 that country, that they might 6 e Every 
1 4 85 in the way fe the knowl — thei 


+ and i we other Welt authorg,. 
88 that Druid and Bech al 


1-2 Wit 
40. can na, N 1. E. F that 
e 56 OY Muſes, from n ho 

i. F a "woman. In Arabic Zanama, mia poetaruin ; che word 

has no derivation im the Arabic} for Zanam is an __ en 

9 Zanuma is a rock. See Schindlerus. 5 


49, Wolfs d. Idol. — 1. C. 35. „ 
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Ways ſignify wiſe men, and had no dependance on 
the Greek Drus an oak, have ſought a derivation 
in their own language, and made it a compound of 
Tru and Wis, 1. e. wiſemen ;—ſaying they were 
called Derwiddon quifi perſapientes. Druis ĩs the 
epithet of their office, and is the word ufed by 
Moſes, Deut. ch. xviii. 10. i. c. Divinus 
ſciſcitans à mortuis circa futura, reſponſum, evo- 
catis, ad ſua corpora ſpiritibus. Necromantiam 
exercens, (Dav. de Pomis) but this is not the fig- 
nification of the word; — they did augur by dead 
men's bones and every other method that can be 
deviſed; and Moſes in the above paſſage explains 
himſelf fully, EM v7 Quzrens a mor- 
tuis. Hence Druſb became the name of a' wiſe 
man as well as Daru. Hence Iſis and Oſiris were 
named Adras, Adris, and Idris by the Perſians. It 
Was a name given to Thoth, to Mercury, &c. 
Henoch nomen Adris & Idris Iſiris & Ofiris, 
Perſis Adras—Eundemque efle in Agypto Thoth, 
"Theutum, Adris, Hermetem, quem in Chaldzea, 
Babylonia, Perſia, Zoraſtrem dictum. Sic unus, 
& idem Chamus & Miſraim in Xgypto, & Phæni- 
cia Thoth, Adris, in Babylonia & Chaldera Zoro- 
Ates dicti ſunt; —a quo omnes poſtmodum rerum 
cœleſtium notitia clari, inventionumque gloria ce- 
lebris, in Chadæa Zoroafres, in Tgypto & Phæ- 
nicia 3 2 Adris, Saturni Wee appellati 
ſunt. 3 
3 "The word Idris, ſays D'Herbelot, is derived from 
; Ders, which in Arabic ſignifies ſtudy, meditation. 
N In the Arabian — 1 0 of Joleph. and n 


(f) Kircher Obeliſc. Pamphil.” p. 31. Ex Bibl. Nesphi- 
3 torum. : 
Joſeph 
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N Je babes God i by the merit of Enoch, in 
theſe words I conjure you, by the learning, by 
the idem, and by) the gift of. prophivey tas Larit 
poſſeſſed. . Ko 5² een 773 5 1 e 
Sacerdotum genus apud 7 urcas: ab antiquillimis | 
tempotibus conſervatum Derwis, | & nomine & 
DRblpzs. (Keyſler p. 1 52. —Hectar Boethius days, 
they were called Ducerglii in Scotland deny that 
there ever was ſuch an order of Prieſts: there 
were a ſet of people that hired themſelves out to ſing 
and mourn over the dead, that were called Du: u- 
ragaiʒ they ſung the Caunan or Croli bas, but they 


IS were neither prieſts nor prieſteſſes.—Sohedius ſays 


were called Turduli and Turditani in Spain: (g) 
If Schedius is right, the names can be well explain- | 
ed im lyifh, and in Chaldee, diz. Nin Tair- 
d' uile, an interpreter by the elements. OF AROT 
202! Tair-doteinne, an Augur by fire; Arabicè 
Veto Tajr fit avis quælibet, ut Syr. Taiono unde 
PO Teiar augurium — Taier, augurari paſſim in 
Pataphraſtis.' Vide Jonathonem; Gen. XXI. 27+ and 
xlivt 5, 15 (Bochart Geogr. L. 2. e. 13. who 
miſtakes the ſenſe of the Chaldean Taier in this 
place, for it is an original word, ſignifying to inter. 
1 or explain by any method, as well ag: by birds.) 
Soothſayers and inchanters they were, by fire 
particularly, a ſuperſtition that deſcended to the 
—— for,” among other miracles of the fire of the 
altar, the Rabbins tell us, that the column of 
ſmoke. from the altar always aſcended in a perpen- 
-dicular direction, let the wind be ever fe ſtteng 3 
above all, if the oblation was acceptable . it 
did wor, k was a ſad preſage; an a i aw 120 
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niſes a compleat treatiſe of the Ogham Writing 


aun of cb 


ſmel of che facrifice did abt reach to God 10 
theſe groſs, theſe blind idolatrous people — 
David as authority. Ad re uſquam per huniat fumier 
incenſi.— See Buxtorf on the Sacred Fire. But 
for @ greater miracle of the holy ſtre than ever our 
Druids or Magi i proteniled to, read N 
tet of che feeond book of -Maccabees ! ! le 37 

- Hyving thewn the proper derivation of the outs 
Druid, and that ehe Britons borrowed both name 
atid office of the ancient Iriſh, we muſt not here 
mit to mention Mr. Poland, 0 With his wont- 
- pedantry, promiſed the world a complete biſ- 

ory of the Pruids, their dottrine, &c. Ne. 2 
G us, he bad ueollü ker 18-10forma- 


tion from ancientTriſh poems. Ihe Writer of his 


Life (and his particular friend) prefixed! to his 
Letters to Lord Moleſworth, aſſures us, that he 
Aid not fo much as eee the work:;—and I will 
take upon me to ſay, that he had no poems er 
ether M$S; that could give the principles of their 


decttine, as he pretended: the pious Chriſtian 


Monks bad rar care to commit them to the 


Manes. © e 1169 


Ws like manner. r. Toland e of the-Jrifh 
Opt; and of Hercules Ogmius of Gaul, and pro- 


from a MS. in the college library. Such a MS. 
there is, entitled the Book of Ballymote, and if 
Mr. Toland did ever peruſe it, I am convinced 


-by his ar _—_— did not underſtand it, ar he 
could not have wandered ſo far from the deriva- 


tion uf the Ogham, or its inventor.. He would 
there have found, that Fezius Tara is ſaid to be 
the inventor of the Ogham (i. e. y circles) 


and was named * or 9 i. e. the Philo- 
3 ſopher, 
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e * Mach . i. e. * 
be is called Ogma Grianan, or Phebean. Ochus, a 
name aimed 2 our 80 ns Hare: Hercules. , Fenius 
| Tags þ 8 S 


E on 4 i. e. app? as he eh have 190 
in the laid book of Ballymote, and the e 
reader may find ſimilar ſcales, in Clarke's Profadia 
Arab. at rd end of Pocock's Carmen Tograi, which 
ſeales the Arabs do call by a name in the own 
language, ſynonimous to Ogham, i. f. Dirut, 
Circles. (i) And Mr. Toland having: been in- 


formed in the ſaid book of Ballymote, 1 5 Fenius 


had an epithet-of Occai -beſtowed. on him, becauſe 


of his eee knowledge, he was ſo great a 


claſſical ſcholar, he would immediately have recol- 
lected Fat W e tells 18s lh what 0 


oh. na Beth, ts carmen. 7-019}. AT. 
1 af, genus grammaticorum, til i. 1 A 
From Ogbam is derived the Phænician 1 Opith in the 
fem.) i. e. Lyra, the inſtrument to which Geh was 


55 chanted. ' Ogga, Minerva, &. ; 
(i) See Chap. IV. Hence Dreacht in Irifh a pen Prot had 


a bridge, i e. an arch or ſegment of à circle 3 heneg nlſu the 
Coptie Me- dre gut ſdo, doctrina, & Me-dreguhas, Fat 2 0 
rum. yaw ic ;, hence the Iriſh Drechd, a ſtory, D 4 ire, a 
7. reaFaire, an hiſtorian ; ' Arabjce. Tareek, - hiſtory, eyes l 
ancient hiſtory was metricall * | FATE 


Gauls 
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| Hexe $12500905 crap poly Wapd Te Kearois Jas Ss 
rus Apviſes. And he would have recollected that 
Strabo, Joſephus, Sext. Empiric. Tatianus, Eu- 
ſeb. Jamblich, Athenæus, and many others,” af- 
ſure us that Ochus was Phænix, and he was alſo 
called Moc hut, dia xe. Mochus Ille Phænix, Phe- 
nieis lingua ſcripſerat res patrias. Athenæus L. 3. 
See” ally Reinefius Diatriba de Lingua Punica. 
Mr. Toländ was no nearer to the proper derivation 
of Ogmius than Dr. Dickenſon, who thinks he Was 
Joſhua, ſo called becauſe he conquered Or King 
of Baſhan, or Ol. Rudbeck, who derives the name 
from an old. Gothick word Acer, i. e. r 
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But to return to our abject. Neeber i is 1192 be 
as Mogh, Perfics Mog, Chald. 5 Mag, unde 
Grace Mee, & hinc Arabes formarunt ſibi Mag- 
jus. Apud aliquos recentiorum oo erm legi- 
tur MN Hyde, Vet. Rel. Perl. p. 

The Iriſh and Phænician Eocha or Ochai is the 
Egyptian acho, i. e. Magus. 
Luaertius tells us the Druids were called Stn. 

nothei, Gris & £4prodccus: this is the Triſh Sammath, 

or the ſcience of the Heavens, compounded in the 
ſame manner as Seanchanatb, or the Science of 
Antiquity; hence it became a name for a genea- 
logiſt, hiſtorian, &c. and is the true meaning of 


Sanchoniatho, a feigned Phznician author, whoſe | 
i works 


- 
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works have. been tranſlated by Philo-Biblius, I 
have before obſerved, that work carries every au- 
thority of being penned by an ancient Iriſh Sea- 
nachi, and we {hal preſently find ſtrong: Teaſon to _ 
ſuſpe& ir, when we produce the hiſtory of Anno- 
bret. Samnothei then ſignifies Speculators of the 
Heavens, and is the ſame as the Zegaeunb of San- 
choniatho. Eos illi Zophaſenim, hoc eſt, cœli con- 
templatores. (ap. Euſeb. prep. Ev. p. 33.) from 
de ſpeculator, propheta, Iriſh cf, cooper & 


ww ccelum. 
In fine, there are no names, or dogma, of the 


5 Phernicians, recorded by either Greek or Latin 
authors, that are not to be found or explained in 
the ancient Iriſh, a ſtrong collateral proof, that - 
the Phænicians of the Old Greeks were not Ca- 
naanites or Lyrians, but that mixed body of Pers 
ſians, i. e. Scythians, Medes, &c. whom Sallu/t ö 
informs you, from the beſt authority (k), the Pu- 
nic Annals, compoſed the Gætulians and Numi- 
dians of Africa, the firſt ſettlement of the Pheni- 
cians in that country, and the ſame people that 
Varro, Pliny, and Juſtin bring from thence to 
Spain, conformable to the Ancient Hiſtory of Ire- 
land. For it was only the people on the fea-coaſt, 

from Sidon to Egypt, that the Greeks called Phe- 
nicians, (not the Canaanites) as Procopius -in- 
forms us: and theſe were our Scythi, as we have 


R mus] in many places. 


(i) Bell. Jug. c. xx, 
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ties, in their ſacred Office, e ene 
Ihe Britiſh Druids had under and next to them, 

the Bau, who though inferior in rank, are fard 
to de prior in antiquity. (Botlaſe.) The name was 
written Bari by the ancient Britons, and is evi- 
dently the Chaldee 099 Part or Pert. P and B 
Being commutable Letters, and the finals alſo T 
ant! D, Bard, Bart, and Part are ſynonimous 


names. Bardus eſt 5 Hebræo Parat, mutatis 


kymogeficis, (Bochart. Plantavit, D. de Pomis, 
Ke.) eh Parat Nphilies to ſing, or chant, Amos 
©. 6. V. 5. Paratim ſuper nablium. Nablium 
Was the Chaldzan Harp or. Lyte, the Phanicians 
called it 5 Cinur; by which name it was known 
in Frdand. And thus Diodorus and Ammianus 
deſcribe tle Britth Bards ſihging to their harps. 
Bdrdi Gallorum eratit Poetz & Cantores, (Poſſido- 
nius) BY Parat, Canere ſuam Cantici partemi. 
(Plantavit) as if ſinging in concert. For Parat, 
ſay Bates and Pafkhurſt, rather ſignifies repeating 


over and der again, that is, the recitarive part. 
[The Bards were the chief Priefts and Propliets, 


ſaperior to the V. ates, Quzre the Je Tpor © Vares of 
Homer, (Odyſs. 2) % RR. 

The Etymologiſts all draw the word Barth from 
the Hebrew Peret, which fignifies particularitas : 


Acini decidui: Poretim, modulantes ; vocibus in 


particulas quaſi conciſus, hence from Pheret the 


Gallic Fredons, fredonner. Fredenne Gallcum, 
quod Gallice Quinte de muſique. | | | 


Ilinc 


— 
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Hide nominabantur Poets Gallorum Bardi, 
quaſi Poretim, modulantes, Particulariſantes 

Pluritna ſecufi fudiſtis carmina Bardi. (Lucan) 
hine Burde Gall Bourdon. pro Tubis organorum. 
ed Dan. Run; Biaran eſt Poeta antiquus, quo 
monemur poſſe etiam hoe ultimum duct a 2 
Bar, dlarè & perſpicte loqui. Saxon Bride modus 
lantes. (Temaſſin 5 

This word Bar is certainly the root * the Irih 
Brar la Speech, Fr. Parole, ' Parler, Parlement : 
So Bardus may derive from Iriſh Bar-doti Dos a 
man ifi holy orders. Saerificator; from Nu Daſa. 
Adeja, herba, fructus, he who offered the fruits; 
whence dus, Soorz, Sow, SWoms/pror, Suffimentum, Sa- 
crificium, Sacrifico, Lat: Thus, quod herbæ tan- 
tum odoratæ primum incenderentur & hæc prima 
fuerint facrificia. hence alſo the Gr. Tvoow Sup- 
plico. hence jwWꝰν daſan, Saginatus, pinguefactus 
fuit, item decineravit. incineravit, pinguedo. Cinis 
quæ quomodo cohæreant, non video. (Tomaſſin) 

They were alſo called Saronide (Diodorus) a 
word corrupted from the Iriſh Sar an- donn or Sar- 
thonn, written alſo Searthonn, as is explained by 
this ancient Iriſh Gloſs. Seurthonn, anti bhios re Seir 
no re Sail an donn. 1. e. Seir-an-donn, no Sail 
andonn. i. e. Ollaman. Donn 1. e. Olav. 1. e. 
Searthonn is he who chants, fings, or repeats 
in Sail, i. e. recititave, and is called Searan- 
donn. Donn is the ſame, Olav i. e. FAR Doctor. 
—— This is evidently the Norrh².]) Shir tana, 
or Doctor of Muſick of the Chaldæans, who 
compoſed as well as chanted, (ſays Buxtorf) but 
the compoſition was the office of the File; of whom, 
when treating of the Ogham. 
The Britiſh Barthes being ſhoved out of their 
ancient office of Chief Prieſts by the admiſñon of 


the Iriſh Drui (HE: Perſian OE; they loſt much of 
| their 
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their dignity, and became mere Poets, Heralds, 
and Chanters to the Drui. They were remarkable 
for an extraordinary talent of. memory, and there- 
fore were employed to teach their - young diſciples, 
who were chiefly to learn to remember, as their 
principal qualification in Societies, where no writ- 
ten rules were allowed. This was a law artfully 
introduced among the Celts, by the Iriſh Dru, 
whilſt that order in Ireland, uſed letters both in re- 
ligious and civil matters. (Rowland. Lhwyd. &c.) 
The Bards of Ireland were always mere Ballad 
Singers. They were never admitted into holy or- 
ders. Each Chief kept a Bard to repeat the heroic 
deeds of his anceſtors, and to entertain him and his 
company, with the fong and the harp : ſo great a 
difference was there betwixt the Pagan religion of 
the Celts and of the ancient Iriſh. The compoſers 
of the ſacred Hymns were called File and were di- 
vided into ſeven Claſſes, of whom hereafter. 


Ph Of the VarTzs, or PRoPHETS. 


The third order of the Britiſh Druids, were na- 
med Vates, by the Greeks Ozateis. (Borlaſe.) 

The origin of this name is preſerved in the Iriſh 
Baidh, and Faith, but ſtronger. in Taithoir, or 
Phaithoir. The firſt was written Vaedh by the Arabs, 
whence the Greek Ouateis, hence Vacdh, ſignifying 
a prophet, became a common name to many 
. perſons and authors of Arabia (D' Herbelot.) 

Baid is the Chaldæan NV bada, predicavit. 
Nihil apud alias gentes (Hebræas, antiquiores, 
 Arabes, Ægyptios, Græcos, omnes) uſitatius quam 


ut Sacerdotes, prophetæ, divinatores, Oraculorum 
i 2 interpretes 
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interpretes eſſent, & reſponſa Deorum corum mi- 
niſterio redderentur. Id moris apud Hebrzos, 
lege Moſis antiquiores obtinuiſſe probabile habea- 
tur, quod Jobus & Prophetz vocem B12 Badim, 
ad divinatores & oracula notanda uſurpaverint.— 
(Spencer de Urim & Thummim p. 1020.) 
Ch. Nn Bada, Arab Bedi prædicavit, cum 
Hebr. Nn Bata congruat. ] Badim, Divini, 
mendaces. Jerem. C. 50. V. 36. pJa Badak, divi- 
nare per accuratam inquiſitionem. Gen. 44, 5.— 
Plant.) The Perſians had their Ur. bad and Mu. 
ad. (a) Illis temporibus ſacerdotes vocabantur Mag 

Rad and Mubad 1. e. Præſul Bad. (Hyde). Mu- 
bad Arabice, a Philoſopher. The Indians have 
their Budda. Apud Indos, Gymnoſophiſtas quorum 
ſectæ princeps, teſte Hieronymo contra Jovinia- 
num, Budda nuncupatur—apud Phænices Ochum. 
(Polyd. Virgil de invent. L. 1. C. 16.—See aer 
and the Iriſh Occai, before.) 

The Iriſh Faith and Faithoir is the Holwiow ==2 | 
Phethar, interpretus eſt. ſolvit Enigma. Genel, C. 
40.— f Phother, Conjector, unde Joſeph, Poter 
dicitur. & Pateræ, Sacerdotes Appollinis Oracu- 
lorum interpretes. (Buxtorf. p. 666.) Hence the 
Iriſh Bro. faith, i. e. the ancient prophets. The 
Scythians or Hyperboreans, ſays Pauſanias, gave 
the firſt n Npopura; to the Temple of the Delphi, and 
they came from beyond the ſeas to ſettle at Par- 
naſſus. See Collect. No. 12. pref. clxiii. Finally 
it is the Phænician NT N Aphtha which the learn- 
ed Rhenford miſtakes for the? Egyptian Ph-Ta. See 
* Enſayo ſobre les A P- 143. 


(a) The Urbad of the Iriſn divined by fire, i. e. Ur. the Per. 
The 


e * it Hyr- Bad. 
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The 88 ſtory copied from am ancient Iriſh | 
MSS. will explain the oil of the Bad, and at the 


fame time will ſhew the origin of the name of Sa- 


rah (Abrabam's Wife) in Sanchoniatho viz, Anno- 
bret. This ſtory is a ſtanding monument thax the 
ancient Iriſh were the Phænicians of the Old 
Greeks— The Fen-oice or deſcendants of e 
as s they called themſelves. | 


—_ 


N 


Aobn-sz Alt cidh dia nopair,. . 5 


AODH-$.AIRC (ſaved from the N wry ws 
he ſo called? (b 


bs 8%, 
Js 5 3 


IAIS. 
Bean ghnoteach' ro 


boi ag Di- armaid mac 


Cear-bhail. 1. Mughain 
inghean Concraid mac 


Tx ANSLATION. 

Diarmaid (e) 85 of 
Cear-bhail 8 had a 
handfome wife named 
Mughain (e) daughter 


5 2 eh Roſs. of Concrad ſon of Du- 
. ac, of Airgiod Roſs. (f) 


(b) Aud is fire, but applied to the fire of the Altar. Au 
5A tenedh i. e. Aodh is the Goddeſs of fire, ipſa .cft- _ 
94 5 Cormac) hence Aod/-Slaine ſaved from the On: > 
e. Iſaae. 

(e) Di- armid, honoure? of God, i. e. Abraham. | 

(d) Cearbail, the i image maker, (of Belus) i. e. Terach fa 
ther of Abraham. Cear is an image, and Bail the genitive of 
Bal. Orientales narfant Terach fuiſſe magnatem & in ſummo 
favore apud imperatorem, quippe per quo idola patabat eum 
profeſſione effer ; unde Bur Teraſh, Idolorum ſculptor ſen fa- 
bricator. (Hyde "OF 

(e) Mighan, i. 5 my beloved: i. e. S Abraham's Ws 
whoſe name was ia, i. e. perpulchra. Gen. 11. 29. 

80. Ghan is the gheniyet of the Arabs, a woman fatisfied with! the 
native beauty of her perſon, and deſpifing ornaments, 


. 4} Airgiod Rofs, i in Ireland; if the Scene was not changed 


to this Country, we ſhould have no right to claim the: Story. 


} Rob 


Pi iait! 1510 in 


ean ſin agus ni ue 


1 don Ri. 35708517 : 


Ro boi Dt oF 
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ai cuazdh 3 in Righan 
iar fin co Finnen Muig 
Bile agus co Heacbad 
Aedha mac Brice agus 
| r 8 5 en 
e 1 5 

e net na 
e uiſce di conus 
Wh digh Aff, 8. tor- 
vach ſi dhe, is — 
don tiorrchis fin, i. e. U- 
anfinn, agus n 1 
* _—. 


x 
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finn) a. white Lan 
| whence ſhe was a" 
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TRANSLATION. 
 Myghean was barren, 
2nd raiſed no N e 
0 the King. ror 
Diarmaid was - 45600 
to divorce the Wer on 


this account. 0 


On this, the C 


' went. to Finnen a 00 


of Baal or Belus, and 
to the Eaſbad, (g) named 
Aedha ſon of Brig, and 
told My, the Was ar- 
ren. iP = p37) £2 

\ The - N a) 
(Prieſts) then conſecrat- 
ed ſome! water of which 
the drank, and conceiv- 
ed ; and the produce of 
her womb was (Uan 


_—_” 


Uanabbreiti. e. bring inging 


forth a Lamb. 0 


* 


08 F "Eaſbad 1K. "om Alas-bed, A aol of hs Baid. 

Th: Epithet i is prefixed to all places of dignity at the ancient 
ans, as in Ahaſuerus &c. See Daniel, &c. 

The Iriſh write it Eas, hence Eaſ-po pog and Eas-cop, A Biſhop 


in the modern Iriſh, 


in Arabic Efeef. 


() Reat-aire, i. e. the Chief Prieſts. of the order of Rad 
Ulis temporibus Sacerdotes (Perſas) vocabantur. Sag. Rad. Mu- 


bad. See before. 


(i.) Dan a Lamb hey oan Agnus. may oberet, concipiens, per- 
| Ferien. Bochart thinks the v was named Anobret from N21" Þu7 


Chann 


| bf 
Am marge e | ” ur 
Mughain, ceithir do 
chom- peirt. Ni headh 
bhias ann ar Finnen 
acht bi coiſergudh dot 
bhroinn indi fin, inram- 
hail an uan neamh loc- 
taigh ro aodhbhertar 
Ceanin Cbiontuda daen- 
na. 


Ro bheannach an Re- 


ataire uiſce uile dhi, 
agus ba torrach ſidhe 
dheſin, agus ar an Re- 
ataire bheraſu mac de, 
agus bidh lia Ri uadh 
for Erenn in . nas. o na 
macuib omg | 
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x imptan ron. N 
Woe is me, ſaid Mug- 
hain; to bring forth a 
four footed beaſt. Not 
ſo, replied Finnen, for 

your womb is thereb 

conſecrated andthe Lamb 
muſt be facrificed as 
your fc born, for your 


Ceanin Cion-iuda, (k) or 
purificariow 8 1 an 


born. 
The Cler bleſſed 
8 


other water er, the 
drank and conceived. — 
Say the Prieſts, you 
ſhall now bring forth a 
Son, and he ſhall be 


King over Ireland and 


more noble than all 
other men 


Chann Dockit i i. e. ex gratia concipiens : & rede ner . 


quæ cùm eſſet ſterilis, virtutem in conceptionem ſeminis accepit, 
etiam præter tempus ætatis quoniam fidelem credidit eſſe eum 
qui promiſerat. The explanation is ingenious, and worthy a 


Chriſtian, but Sanchoniatho had no ſuch ideas. 


X2y Ana. Syris 


ef Oviſ. Bochart. Geog. L. 1 C. 35. —Whence'U-an a Lamb. 


(k) Ceanin Cion- iuda. pap 


atieris oblatum, ſeu pro 


N. B. The latter is diſtinguiſhed in Iriſh by Caonan. 


Kinin. 
efunctis cum lamento celebratum. 


Sacrificum poſt-partum 
Cion-iuda 


the firſt-born, H Jehid, Iſaaci Epithetum Genel. 22. V. 2 
(Saturnus, ex 'nympha indigena 'AroGper nomini filium unigeni- 
tum rd, Ts T L Ixcaazr, quam propterea Jeud vocabant, 


eum hodie unigenitus 4 Phenicibus na appellatur. 
à patre fuiſſe immolatum & apud Sanchoniathon, 


| Unigenitum a 


- Saturnus filium ſuum unigenitum in holocauſtum offert: 


(Porphyrius) 


here the 


5 brich explains it better, cion-iuda is primo genitus not unigenitus. 


Maith 


— re a 
eee e - 


” 


. wy * 
F e 7 - — * * 
Ine! 
* ; g 
. * 


Maith lium or Mug- 


hain acht gur ro cam- 


haillter comhaillfither ar 


in Reataire. 


Do gni Finnen agus 
Eaſpad Aedha beanna- 


chad na Righne jagus 
beannachad in tſil ro ge- 
infeadh uaithi, agus 
atnaigh uiſce don rig- 
hain agus ibhigh digh 
aſſ, agus beirid mac, 
agus do berar ainm do, 


Aedh flaine 1. ro ſla- 


naighead è o na naod- 
IT... 
Ro ba maith a chleann 


& a chinel dia eis, . 


Fir-bhregg. 
Is berait Finnen eile 


combadh for ſan ab- 


hainn ainm Slaine ru- 
gadh Aodh conide ro ha- 
inmnighedh Aod Slaine 
agus a mhathar ro ha- 
| > e Uanabre- 
3 „„ 
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TRANSLATION: 


3 ſhall rejoyce, ſays 
Mughain, providedwhat 


the Prieſts have prophe- 
ſied ſhall come to paſs. 
Then Finnen and 
Eaſbad Aedha bleſſed 
the Queen and the Seed 
of her loins, and givin 

her more conſecrated 
water, ſhe drank of it 


4 nd brought forth a Son, 


and called his name 
Aedb /laine, becauſe he 
was ſaved from the Sa- 
His Children and Ge- 
neration were valiant 
and famous men. 


In memory of his ex- 
traordinary birth Finnen 


called him Aoth-ſlaine 
and to perpetuate the 


memory of it, the River 
Slaney was named from 
him and his mother 
was called Uanabreith 


- 1. e. the bringer forth of 


a Lamb. 


9 Aan Gatnd 5. e. Iſaac, ſaved from the ſacrifice, becauſe 
he was not the firſt- born of the Womb. The whole of this Story 
is ſtrong of Chaldzan Paganiſm, and could not have been invent- 


ed by any Chriſtian monks whatever. 


- 


We 


4 %/ꝗ A Nuaicaan F % 


We hall leave the Reader to make his wn ob- 
wa tians on the ſevere cenſure Biſhop Cumber- 
land achart for affirming Crone; of 
niatho 10 be. Abraham and Jebid to be the 
Ke ay of Iſaac, and Anobret to be Sarah. (m) 
The whole of Philo Bib. ſeems to be a forgery 

from a Baby loniſh work, with a Sc ythian title, for 

Sanchoniatho (as the learned Gebelin abferves) i is 
not the name of a man but the title of a book, 
viz. in Iriſh Seancho-nath, the ſcience or kilow: 
le es of antiquity. Such a work our Fenius Farſa 

is ſaid to have compoſed. Fenius i. e. armed ro 

bai ffs na farſaeighi, Oga* 1. fogaltai gr fhis® ro 
fogail in ſceul fo ilcenula in domain, do fogla na 
mbearla fark eqn. 1. Farriſd focal Greacag. Divus 
a deir ceirt Latin, i. e. Fenius learned in antiqiri- 
ty, was Oga, an explorer of wiſdom, he wrote the 
| 4 ng 2 of the World, he taught the pure, (the | 
Fin Di anguage, called in Greek farriſd, in true 

atin Divus, n) 2 25 agrees with What 3 


ſays 
a) Bockart in Canaan, p. 790. -Cumberian Sehon, 


5 (5 Bearla fariſean, the golden langua "ge, DD pharafon 
Ch. Aureum, torwn aureum.— called in Greek farri/a, I ſup- 
poſe the author means pi pic O., optimus, excellähtiſfunus che 
paſſage is taken from the. book of Ballymote, 

I chis ſtory is compared with that of Dr. Tayernier, Itin. p. 
8 3. where he relates the creed of the modern Gauts, "concefti- 
15 Ihrabam Zer-Ateucht, it will be found, chat they both pro- 
ceed from the ſame fouree. © Ifto autem Propheta Ebrahim 
ſuper aquam fine cymba ambulante, ab eo in ipſam cecidiſſe 
tres ſeminis genitalis guttas ibidem deinde ſervatas. Deum poſtea 
ſuper eundem fluvium miſiſſe Virginem a ſe adamatam, que pri- 
mee guttæ reeeptjone tune evaſura eſſet gravida primo infante, 
quem in anteoeiſum voea bant Oftider—cthat is, Sheat, or aſhaut- 
dar, a Sheep, a Lamb, in Iriſh Ofſadar, a young OP a I 

n 
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ſays of Pbeenix or Mochus, Pheenicia lingua 
ſeripſerat res patrias Cronus, in Philo, is impro- 
perly tranſlated Saturn, it ſignifies a Lord, Prince, 
and in Iriſh a high prieſt, from Ip Kern, (and ſo 
the Biſhop acknowledges p. 129.) i. e. Cearnach. 
And Abraham was a very conſiderable Emir, when 
he purſued the Scythian Kings to recover his bro- 
ther Lot, as we have explained in the former part 
From the foregoing obſervations, it is plain the 
Druids of Britain and their inferior orders, were 
not of Britiſn growth, but proceeded from the 
fountain head of all Idolatry, Babylon. They had 
nothing uncommon but their local names of Dei. 
ties, and their particular veneration for the Miſſ- 
Pe hon foannion *** 
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The Miſsletoe is a plant of the -paraſite kind 
growing not on the ground but on other trees, 
as the apple tree, pear tree, aſh tree, lime, wil - 
low, elm, &c. it very rarely grows on the Oak. 
This plant I believe is not known in the Eaſt, at 
leaſt, I find no Perſian name for it. Ihe Iriſh 
paid no more reſpect to this than to other medici- 
nal plants, except, that, as the Misſletoe of the 
Oak was ſaid to be the beſt, it was named wile-ioca 


Then ſays the Dr. Mulieres menſtruatas -& revaleſcentes, ad 
Sacerdotem pro oblatione miſſuras Hædum aut Gallinam aut Co- 
lumbam &c. and hence the name Aſtartes from the Irith Ors, a 
Sheep, and fodra, a Shepherd, a guardian of Sheep, for the He- 
brew TM Dy Aftaroth, is tranſlated by the Chaldzan Paraphr 
Ny Adri, which Bochart thinks is a flock of ſheep, but it ſig- 

nikes the ſhepherd or OY of zhe flock, | 
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i. e. all heal{whence probably the æe of the:Greeks.. 
The Oak, we have ſeen, was a facred tree from the 


earlieſt account after the flood: conſequently the 
fruit, leaves, &c. were all accounted holy. Maze 


is the Perſian name 6f-an Acorn ; in Iriſn Meas, 


and'Fthink if the Misſletoe had been known to the 
Perſians, de mould have found other names: for. 


it in Iriſh, than uileisca and gius, that is all heal, 


and viſcous. Dr. Borlaſe obſerves,. that the Bri- 
tiſh Druids were kept in countenance for their ve- 
neration of the Misfletoe by the Per/ians and Maſe 
ſagetes, and refers to Alazäder ab Alex. V. 2. P. 
743. — that author only ſays, that they eſteemed 
facred whatever grew on the Oak tree. Perſat & 
Maſſagete, quiequid quernis arboribus nafceba- 
tur, & cælo miſſum putabant, and then adds our 
author, ſunt qui arbitrentur, Viſco, quod in quer- 
na arbore naſcebatur, nullum præſentis numen 
æſtimari—hi fuerint Dur, quorum vana fu- 
rſtitio inter mortales præeipua fuiſſe 'traditur, — 
nere he allades particularly to the Druidg of Briz 
tain and Gaul, 29 55 
Els in Triſh allo ſignifies the Cone beating Pine 
Sit certainly was the Perſian Ghez, which is ſaid, 
in the Lexieons, to be the Tamariſk tree, the 
ſmall branches of che Gits were pealed by out 
Mog and made up in Broſha, to be carried bout 
them for the ſacred: fire; the twips-of the Ghez 
were made up into berſam by the Perſian Magifor 
the fame purpoſe—as, were thoſe of the e mY 
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Magſus. and the Omna. of the Iriſh. (9). 


Tok Bullen i is certainly a corruption of berſam, bark imply: a 
imall bundle, as _ As, vall Wake hand, — 55 
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=o Dt, Belas bas fallen; into .the vulgar. era, 

ce Fe" ot this ſtone had: a political property,.2and1by 

8 5 ahmepaaabe Druids of Ireland hadi it in their 

power of chuſing a hing, whom they thought 

« «NG to favour their order; and could per: 

„ fſuade the — — that this aſſented or 
d was filent as ſuited beſt their purpaſe. That 

4 the Pepſant had the fame, ſtone; which they 

& called Arriaos, that pointed out che moſt de- 


5 ſerving: gandidate don the ron f Berſia, and 


5 inſpired the people with proper diſcernment to 
“ chuſe a king. It is te he Obſerved that che 
Dr. refers to 1 and. Perſia, for h g could hear 


of no ſuch ſtone Org the wer Ages ot au. of the | 


Get ben, 1 


Dr. Norlale e uld — infinuate thay the kinge 


of Perſia and of Ireland Were elective; whereas 
they were both me ee nerd and that 


in the male ine. In all the hiſtories of Ireland 
and Perſia we. " find. but one fabulous queen, a 


Homai in Ferſſa, and a Mochamangrue in Ireland: 


both dames ſignify the; Birn of Paradiſe, aud theit 


hiſtories collated in this work, ſhew them to have 
been deſigned for the ſame; perſon, a. fabulous 


queen, in remote times, when there was no diſ- 
tinction between Perkans and Seythians, and When 


the Berſians and the ancient Iriſh were one people. 

JToland tells. us, it was on this ſtone, the kings 

of Ireland uſed to he inaugurated i in times of hea- 

theniſm; he is ſo far right, but, like others, he 

falls into the vulgar error of e Lis dh this 

ſtone, with the Cloch-am-Athar, the Lia ä 
5 
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i. e. all heal; whence probably the Ze of the:Greeks.. 
The Oak, we have ſeen, was a facred tree from the 


earlieſt account after the flood: conſequently; the; 
fruit, leaves, &c. were all accounted holy. Maze 


is the Perſian name of an Acorn ; in Iriſh Meas, 


and Fthink'if the Misſletae had been known to the 
Perſians, de ſhould have found other names for 
it in Iriſh, than uileioca and gius, that is all. heal, 
and viſcous. Dr. Borlaſe obſerves, chat the Bri- 
tiſh Druids were kept in countenance for their ve- 
neration of the Misfletoe by the Perſians and Maſe 


fagetes, and refers to Alexatitter ab Alex. V. 2. p. 


743. that author only ſuys, that they eſteemed 
facred whatever grew on the Oak tree. Perſatꝭ & 
Maſſageter, quiequid quernis arboribus naſceba- 
tur, & cælo miſſum putabant, and then adds our 
author, ſunt qui arbitrentur, Viſe o, quod in quer- 
na arbore naſcebatur, nullum præſentis numen 
æſtimari—hi fuerint DRuIDA®, quorum vana ſu- 

flitio inter mortales preeipua fuiſſe 'traditur, — 

re he alludes particulovly to the e Bri⸗ 
tain and Gau. 46 207 2. 
_ Glu in Triſh alſo lignifies the Cone bearing Pine 
—it certainly was the Perſian Ghez, which is ſaid, 
in the Lexicons, to be the Tamariſk tree, the 
ſmall branches of the Giis were pealed by out 
Mog and made up in Broſna, to be carried-about 
them for the ſacred: fire, the twigs of the Ghez 
were made up into berſam by the Perſian Magifor 
the ſame purpoſe—as, were thoſe of the F 2 0 


Magſus, and the Omna of the Iriſh. (09 


(0). Broſua is certainly a corruption of berſam, back imply a 
ſmall bundle, as ys as l . the hand. + 2 
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© Des Becdate bas Hilen, inco ine wulgat eren, 
<<, that this ſtone had a political property, and iby 


that means the Druids of Ireland had it im their 


power of ehuſing a king, whom they thougla 
e moſt likely to favour their,order ; and could per: 
<< fſuade the credulous people that this aſſemed or 
“ was lilent vas ſuited: beſt their purpaſe.; That 
“the Penſans had the fame, ſtone; which they 
64 called Attias, that pointed out che moſt de- 


5. ſerving. gandidate on the ern f Herſia, and 


< inſpired the people with proper diſe 5 — to 
“ chuſe a king. It. is te he ohbſerved -t 
Dr. refers to Ireland and Ferſia, for he could A Fas 


of no ſuch ſtone among the Britons or any of che | 


Celtie tribes, ;- 


Dr. oak þ — line. thay the kinge 


— Perſia and of Ireland Were elective; whereas 
they were both and pry — and th 
in the male line. In all the hiſtories of 


and Persia we. find hut ene fabplous queen, a 


Homai in Ferſta, and a Mocinmungrua in Ireland: 


both names ſignify the Birw of Faradiſe, and their 


hiſtories collated in this work, ſhew them to have 
been deſigned for the ſame perſon, u. fabulbus 


queen, in remote times, when there was no diſ—- 


tinction between Perſians and Seythians, and when 
the Perſians. and the ancient Ixiſh were one people, 
Toland talls us, it vas on this ſtone, the kings 
of Ireland uſed to be inaugurated in times of- hea- 
theniſm; he is ſo far right, but, like others, he 
falls into the vulgar error of e Eis fe this 
ſtone, with the . the Lia Meifcith 

e 2 or 


136 ; 
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or Cloch na Cineamhain, the fatal ſtone, or IN 
Hun Ebn Mafheith; the-AiSo oxowor of the abo- 
minable Chaldees, which we have fully deſcribed 
in the 13zth No. ef the Collectanea (a). The 
Iriſh,” ſays Toland, have memeirs concerning 
the ia Fail for above 2000 years, but how 
ſoon they begun to uſe it, or whence they had it, 
lies altogether in the dark. — This is the Lia Meiſ- 
eith, which is peculiar to the Magegian line; Ori- 
ental tradition ſays, it was delivered by Noah to 
Japhet and by him to Magog; we therefore find 
this ſtone with the Tartars, Perſians, Turks, Tou- 

ranians, and all Scythie tribes, but never hear of 
it among the Celts: from the Scythians it proba- 
bly paſſed to the Chaldees; who moſt wickedly ſet 
it up as the oracle of the Elabim i in e ee to 
the breaſtcplate of Aaron. 

Unfortunately this Orgeutar ſtone: bore che 
name of the ſtone of Fate, as well as the names 
above mentioned, and Fal in Iriſh; Arabic and 
Ethiopic, ſignifying an Omen, the Lia Fail has 
been tranſlated the tone of deſtiny,” but, Ful alſo | 
Le a king, a prince, a judge. Nr Phola- 

magnatem ſignificat. (D. de Pomis.) Heb. 
559 Phall judicavit. Ch. Nfg Phalaha a judge, 
a king, or other great perſonage. Arab. Faal 
a king. Val a prince. But, we find this Lia 
Fail, under another name, that clearly diſtinguiſh- 
es its uſe, viz. Cloch duſca, Art. duſaca, that is, 
the ſtone of Unction: Uſca or Uſaca is junction, 
anointment, as Cur wifice ar ni, to pour out 
ointment on ** d hence Wen 1 and 


(a) Collect. No. 13, where. there: is an engraving. of the 
ſtone, you: an original in the College Muſeum, 


prieſts 


prieſts were anointed, they were in authority, 
and thence zſachd ſignifies power, authority, in 
the ſame manner as ſnachd, i. e. % ο a Hebrew 
word, could not have been explained without the 
aſſiſtance of the Iriſh language. See preface viii. 
In like manner the Iriſh. gſaca, or uifice or uſca, 
for it is written various ways, is derived from the 
Chaldean p Suk, ungere ſe: whence NID" Sicab 
Unctio; J JÞy nufak Melec, ungere in regem, 
Pſal. 2. 6. HY νν οονν Clak daſicab lapis unctionis, in 
Iriſh Cloch d uſaca. Now Art in Iriſh ſignifying a 
None, as well as Cloch, the name of this ſtone of 
ointment, viz. Artduſaca, may have been cor- 
. rupted by Pliny into Artizce of the Perſians. 
From whence it is evident that the Lia Fail, was 
the ſtone on which the kings of Ireland were inau- 
gurated and anointed, and if tradition may be de- 
pended on, it is now in its proper place, under the 
chair in Weſtminſter Abbey, in which the kings 
of — 43 Britain, France and Ireland are inaugu- 
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U THE kws and: religion of a nation. are the 
ſure guide to trace the origin of a peeple, had we 
no. other materials. But, where there i is an uni- 
form hiſtory of a people, written in their awn lan- 
guage; from their firſt ſettlement! after. the diſ- 
perſion, and of their migrations, to: their final ſet· 
tlement, confirmed by the moſt ancient hiſtorians ; 
and wre find the ancient religion of that peo- 
ple conformable to their hiſtory, as may be diſco- 


vered from various fragments featteted: here and 


there in their ancient MSS. theſe are cireuniſtan- 
8 4 in my opinion, that amount to 2 done 
oof. of the authenticity of the hiſtory: : | 
In the foregoing pages, we have cabal that 
the ancient Iriſh were ſouthern Scythians, ſeated 
early on the Perſian Gulph and in Touran; that 
they were the original Phænicians of the ancient 
Greeks, (miſtaken by the. Lxx for Canaanites) 
(b) that they were the firſt navigators of the Eaſt, 
and 


(b) They were the mariners of the Canaanites or Tyrians, 
and were ſeated along the coaſt of the Red Sea and of the Me- 
diterranean; and it was the coaſters that the Greeks called 
Phænicians, not the inland people or Canaanites, as we learn 
from the Procopius (in Vandalicorum ſecundo p. 135). 


H UStaeooia, &c. Literalis omnis tractus ab Sidone uſque ad 
limites Egypti, Phanice vocabatur.— Not the Country but the 


Coaſt, from Sidon to Ægypt was called Phænice — hence even in 


Auguſtin's 
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and the firſt diſcoverers of the Britantic Iſſes by 
ſea from the pillars of Hercules; that on the Per- 
ſian Gulph and on the banks of the Red Sea, 
they mixt with the Dadanim of Chaldæk, and af- 
terwards with the Tyrians; and finally, were ex- 
pelled from Tyre andifrom Spain by Nebachadono- 
ſor, fromwhence they fled, and ſettled i in the ma- 
ritime coaſts of Gaul, in Ireland, and Scotland, 
having been driven from England and Wales, by 
the Cymmeri or ancient Britons. 

We may therefore expect to meet with the dig- 
nities of the prieſthood, in Chaldæan, Canaanitiſh 
and Perſian names. This will be found to be the 

truth; without the interference of AGF northern or 
Celtic name. 

The Chaldæan and Candanitiſh: relfgicth. 1 were 
the fame: We ſhall therefore divide the Prieffs into 
repo clas VAN CAO ng Ferfidh., 


. 


5 155 ane, din from the Chaldee 


— Cobnach; a Prieſt, a Lord, a Prince. 
Before che conſtruction of temples, there was 
no Rauten order of men aſſigned to the exterior 


Auguſtin's time, he tel ls you the old — called "FRY 
ſelves Chenazi, quaſi Chananæi, not Phznicians, becauſe they 
came; with Dido from [T'yre,  'but the colonies of Utica, 
who had mixed with the natives and formed-the Gztulians and 
Numidians and Nomb Nimidians, by reaſon of their vaſt num- 
bers (Perf Namadud, inmimetable) were, as Salluſt rells us, 
fronvthe Punic books of thar country, eompoſed of Medes, Per- 


er and Parthians, that is of onr ſouthern Seythians. And 
Perſians came from thence to Spain, for. Perſians there 
Were in 4 as Varro and Pliny affirm, and from Spain to the 


Britannic der the name of Phen-oice. 


functions 
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functions of pablle worſhip. Each chief of a fa 
mily offered for himſelf and for them. Hence, 
when ſocieties were formed, the kings or chiefs 
performed the offices of Prieſts, and offered ſacri- 
fices for their people: but, when ſocieties en- 
creaſed, and the cares of government employed 
the chiefs „it was neceflary to appoint particular 
perſons to the office of prie iel, who ſhould have no 
other employment but the worſhip of the Deity. 
The kings or chiefs yet preſerved the right of 
offering for their people, when they judged it pro- 
per, and the prieſts of every order and degree 
were dependant on their authority. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of prieſts had taken place in Egypt when 
Joſeph arrived there: when he was raiſed to dig- 
nity, he was married to Afenuth daughter of Po- 
tiphar prieſt of Heliopolis. Theſe prieſts were 
maintained at public expence; the king, ſays 
Moſes, had given them lands, and during ſeven 
years famine, they were furniſhed with corn from 
the public granaries: Yet the king of Egypt pre- 
ſerved the right of offering ſacrifices for himſelf 
and his people, and in that country, where all 
their particular functions were regulated, the 
prince was always elected in the ſacerdotal order. 
The Moabites, neighbours to the Canaanites, had 
2 particular order of perſons dedicated to the wor- 
ſhip of religion, but the king did the office of prieſt 
when he pleaſed. Belac ap of the Moabites 
wiſhing to curſe 1/rael by Bala, offered the pre - 
paratory ſacrificcs, jointly with Balaam the prieſt. 
In Canaan the number of prieſts were very 
conſiderable. Elias, in the reign of Achab, who 
had adopted the religion of Jezabel his wife, 
daughter of the king of Sidon, cauſed 450 pre 


o 
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of Baal to be ſtrangled in one day; all theſe had 


been ſupported at Jezabel's expence (2 Kings, 18, 
19). The facred author obſerves, ' that befides 


theſe prieſts of Baal there were 400 others main- 


tained by her to ſerve the /acred Groves conſecra- 


ted to falſe deities. Thele prieſts, at leaſt their 


chiefs, were taken by the Canaanites from the 


moſt conſiderable families of the country. 


 Ithobal prieſt of Aſtarte is reckoned by Joſe- 


phus, according to the annals of Tyre, among the 
kings of that city and reigned 32 years. | 


2 Sitharbas; huſband as Eliſa or Dido and uncle of 


Pygmalion king of Tyre, was prieſt of the Sun. 


prince. The Tyrians named their prieſts r 
Cobanim, i. e. Miniſters, from the verb 371 Co- 


han, which is found only in the conjugation Pihel, 


and ſignifies to exerciſe a ſacred function, to be in- 
veſted with ſome dignity, whence the name in all 
the Oriental languages ſignifies a prince. Arab. 
Kahin, Perſ, Kuhen. a prieſt, a chief. The Ægyp- 
tians write it Chond; to which adding the word 
acho, the Iriſh Och and the Tyrian ae (as 


before) we have the Iriſh Codnach with the tranſpo-- 


ſition of one letter. 


Coit, ſanctity, a prieſt. 'Japoneſe Kuſhes, a 
Bine p 71935 15755 ee CEP! ee nie ST 
Coiſrucham, to conſecrate. Koins Bochart and 
many others think is a corruption of Coben (c). 
(c) Sic ſæpius j772 Cohen redditur, quando primarium efficivim 


politicum aut principem regis miniſtrum denotat. Buxtorf 
at 320 | | 


I can 


Hence Codhnach in Iriſh, a lord, a prieſt, a 
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functions of public worſhip. Each chief. of a fa- 
mily offered for himſelf and for them. Hence, 
when ſocieties were formed, the kings or chiefs 
performed the offices of Prieſts, and offered ſacri- 
tices for their people: but, when ſocieties en- 
creaſed, and the cares of government employed 
the chiefs, it was neceſſary to appoint particular 
perſons to the office of prieſt, who ſhould have no 
other employment but the worſhip of the Deity. _ -. 
The kings or chiefs yet preſerved the right of 
offering for their people, when they judged it pro- 
per, and the prieſts of every order and degree. 
were dependant on their authority. _ Theeſtabliſth- 
ment of prieſts had taken place in Egypt when 
Joſeph arrived there : when he was raiſed to dig- 
nity, he was married to Afenuth daughter of Po- 
tiphar prieſt of Heliopolis. Theſe prieſts were 
maintained at public expence; the king, ſays 
Moſes, had given them lands, and during ſeven 
years famine, they were furniſhed with corn from 
the public granaries: Yet the king of Egypt pre- 
ſerved the right of offering ſacrifices for himſelf 
and his people, and in that country, where all 
their particular functions were regulated, the 
prince was always elected in the ſacerdotal order. 
The Moabites, neighbours to the Canaanites, had 
2 particular order of perſons dedicated to the wor- 
ſhip of religion, but the king did the office of prieſt 
when he pleaſed. Belac king of the Moabites 
wiſhing to curſe 7/rael by Balaam, offered the pre- 
paratory ſacrifices, jointly with Balaam the prieſt. 
In Canaan the number of prieſts were very 
conſiderable. Elias, in the reign of Achab, who 
had adopted the religion of Jezabel his wife, 
| daughter of the king of Sidon, cauſed 450 prieſts 
| * 
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of Baal to be ſtrangled in one day; all theſe had 
been ſupported at Jezabel's expence (2 Kings, 18, 
19). The ſacred author obſerves, that beſides 
theſe prieſts of Baal there were 400 others main- 
tained by her to ſerve the /acred Groves conſecra - 
ted to falſe deities. Theſe prieſts, at leaſt their 
chiefs, were taken by the Canaanites from the 
moſt conſiderable families of the country. | 


 Ithobal prieſt of Aſtarte is reckoned by Joſe- 
phus, according to the annals. of Tyre, among the 
kings of that city and reigned 32 years. Py 


Sicharbas, huſband of Eliſa or Dido and uncle of 
Pygmalion king of Tyre, was prieſt of the dun. 
Hence Codhnach in Iriſh, a lord, a prieſt, a 

prince. The Tyrians named their prieſts rr 

Cohanim, i. e. Miniſters, from the verb 37 ꝗ˙ Co- 

han, which is found only in the conjugation Pihel, 

and ſignifies to exerciſe a ſacred function, to be in- 
veſted with ſome dignity, whence the name in all 
the Oriental languages ſignifies a prince. Arab. 

Kahin, Perſ, Kuhen. a prieſt, a chief. The Ægyp- 

tians write it Chond, to which adding the word 

acho, the Iriſh Och and the Tyrian Qs (as 
before) we have the Iriſh Codnach with the tranſpo- - 

ſition of one letter. A 4 


| Coir, ſanctity, a prieſt. Japoneſe Kuſhes, a 
biſhop. CES LO FH e e | 

Coiſrucham, to conſecrate. Koius Bochart and 
many others think is a corruption of Cohen (c). 
(c) Sic ſæpius 1 Cohen redditur, quando primarium officium 


politieum aut principem regis miniſtrum denotat. Buxtorf 
at II 


I can 
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IL can * means agree in that opinion, we find 
the word in moſt ancient languages. Dictus wid 
'Cuſb, propter pietatem, & benignitatem, & man- 
ſuetudinem & ſanctitatem. Bali nomine decoratus 


fuit quaſi Deum quendam inter ſe habuiſſent in 
terris, quem itaque.- Perſe in numerum deorum 


retulerant (Hyde, p. 40). It was the Syrian and 
Tyrian 9 Chafi, fantus. Ch. o pietas, bo- 
nitas, exceſſus boni in non promeritum, quic- 
quid officii præſtatur alteri ſine compenſatione. 
Syr. o Chos pius, in Piel „p Chaſi, expiavit, 
plus, innocens; or from the Hebrew N Chazir 
ſanctificare, vel ſeparare aliquid propter votum, 


inde e Nazareus, qui ſeparatus erat a vino & | 


frequentia. populi. (David de Pomis), . 

- Mthiop. Kaſſ. preſbyter. Arabice Fuſanns Syr. 
Kao, e Chald, hi Chazan.—Manilter 
et ſtrictẽ inſpector.— Miniſter ſynagogæ, hic 


maxime oratione five” præcibus & cantu Eccleſiæ 


e pro Cantore, Dae 


præibat, un | 
fumitur. 

The Iriſh word Gale ſignifies, ſomething more 
faered than theſe: Coiſrucham, (Fr uu) to con- 
fecrate muſt derive from the Arab. Khaſs, ſacred. 
Khaſs kurden to ſanctify, Perſicè Kiſh religion. 
It forms the Cantabrian ue e . 


N vinus. 


Cam a prieſt, from cam to bend, to bow down, 
ſay ſome ; but it is the Turkiſh and Scythian Kaim, 
AEdilis; is eſt qui Templa expurganda curat, floreas 
& tapeta ac ſtragula ſternit, Alcoranos cuſtodit, 


. | 
\ ee 
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2. Ciomar, a prieſt. The author of the book of 
Kings and the prophet Oſeas, call the prieſts of 
the Gentiles. R385 Cemarim or Kemarim, but 
the cg: made by the prophet Sophonia, 
(C. 1. V. 4) between = Kemarim and the Coha- 
nim, meu plainly that the firſt were an inferior 
order to the Cohanim in their ſacred functions. 
The root of the word ſeems to be $$5 Camar, 
which ſignifies to burn, to blaze; and ſome think 
they were ſo. called from the ardour with which 
they filled their miniſtry. Others pretend they 
were ſo named from certain marks burnt on Kd 
body with a hot iron, perhaps the x. Thau, a com- 


mon and ancient cuſtom in the Eaſt ore the 


Iraelites entered the land of promiſe. And others 
think they were ſo called 9 their office of burn- 
ing incenſe, whilſt ſome think they were ſo called 
from the dark brown or black colour of their 
habits. The learned Millius, I think, has cleared 
up the mattter, illad nomen derivari a radice 0 
Camar, incendit, uſſit—incendere, non vero ni- 
grum fieri, ſignificare, — quia idols continuo thus 
& ſuffitum incendebant & e thuze incenſo res futu- 
ras divinabant. D. Milli Diſſert. p. 422). 

Abraham Peritſol in his Cofmographia, written 
in Hebrew, always calls the chriftian Miſſionaries 
—2D Cumarim, on which; Dr. Hyde ; has this 
note. Leco Cohanim, Chriſtianos miſſionarios 
Vvocat Cumarim, i. Et Atratos, pullatos, vocabulo 
Idolorum Sacrificulos ſemper notante. (Itinera 


Mundi, p. 195). 

The Ciomar ens to „Aale. (Spencer, 

V. 1. p. 3699 
The ſons of God took wives 5 of the davghters of 


men. (Gen. C. 55). e 


; The 
* 
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The ſons of God in the Chaldee Par. are called 
N ο D Cimoria, that is, holy men, and ſays the 
Talmud, in the Arabic they are named Al. Chimar. 
Buxtorf explains the word 9215 Cumar, by Sacri- 
ficulus, ſacerdos gentilis & idololatricus. The 
Chomarim were the prieſts of Moloch, or the fun). 
W 


Cromar, Cruimthear, a prieſt. It is a general 
name, from the Arabic Krim or Kerim, a religious 
man, fearing God—it is alſo one of the attributes 
of God with the Arabs, and forms our Crom-Cru- 
aid, of which hereafter. In the Chaldee By 
Cram or Caram, Gymnaſium, Schola, Studium. 


Cairneach, 1. Sagairt, on Coronach, i. e. Cair- 
neach is a prieſt, fo named from the crown he 
wore (in his ſacred office), on Coroin bhios in a 
cionn, from the crown he wore on his head, (Vet. 
-Glofſ). The Phænician prieſts wore crowns of 
'gold, Alex. ab Alexandro.—So did the Iriſh 
"prieſts, they were nearly of the ſhape of a half- 
moon, with a button at each horn by which they 
were faſtened behind. See p. 70. Collectanea, 
No. 5 Our Coroin is the Phenician p 
Karonah, Capitellum— per metaphorem p Ka- 
ren, Radius, Splendor, cornui ſimilis. This is 
certainly the root of our Cairneach, to which is 
added Each or Eoch or Occ, the Magus of the 
Phænicians, as before explained (dz. 

. : Creaſean, 

(d) Vix occurrit hieroglyphicum fimulacrum, ubi non oceur- 

rat ſphzricum aut circulare 22 Ex legis præſeripto 


arca, altare, thymiamitis, menfa aurea & caput pontificts ſolum- 
modo, corona exornari debuit. Kircher Oed. Ægypt. (T. 2. 


P. 87). FED 
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+ Creaſear, Criſean, a Prieſt. It is the Chaldæan 
pwn Chriſhin, i. e. Magus, ſuppoſed. by the Ori- 
entaliſts to be derived from H Chriſh, ſiluit, 
whence NW Chriſha, incantator, magus, præſ- 
tigator; Syr. Chraſa, magus, incantator, magi- 
cam artem exercens; u Chris, apud magiſtros, 
mutus, vulgariſſimè reſpicitur. (Gittim C. 25.) 
Krithen, one of the thouſand names of God in the 
Hindoſtanic or Bramin diale&. - See Concluſion, 
Draoi, a Prieſt. See p. 417. 1 5 
Eacdairis. He is ſaid to be a Prieſt by the old 
Gloſſeriſts; but his name, I think, ſhews he was the 
Obſerver of the times, of the new moons, cycles, 
&c. The name now ſignifies a chronicler. I do 
not think theſe were the Carthaginian Prieſts 
called Eucaddires by Auguſtin, Ep. 17; they 
ſeem to be the Eochidris, as before explained at 
the word Druid. | 


Filea, a prieſt, a poet. In the ſame manner Occ 
is now tranſlated a poet, though Occ was origi- 
nally Princeps Philoſophorum & Magorum, as. with 
the Phænicians. The Fileagh or Phileagh were 
divided into ſeven claſſes, R's which we ſhall ſpeak 
in our treatiſe on the Ogham; their duty was to 
compoſe hymns in honour of the Gods, and to 
chant them with the Searthonn, i. e. NM αν 
Seir-tana. Theſe were both of the ſacerdotal or- 
der. Hence M. L'abbe Mignot (a), 9 Phileh, 
un miniſtre d'un temple, chez les Pheniciens—ac- 
Apud Phænices Solis Sacerdos, veſte auro & purpura varia 
manuleata ad imos pedes fluxa incedebat, & tanquam ſplendoris 
ſignum & ampliſſimi honoris prærogativam, coronam ex auro 
gemmiſque ferebat. Alex. ab Alex. V. 1. p. 324. 
(a) Mem. de Litterature. Tom. 38. e 

| ception 


| 5 illos bis verbis inggnnit. ) : 


ception'.que ce termi a mt FER la langue 
Chaldaique. Thefe were the FPhalici of Sicily. See 
Aichylas, Macrotius, &c.  Palices vocari dicit 
Stephanus, quia cum mortui eſſent rurſus ad ho- 
mines redierunt;—Sed he ſunt gerræ Sicul, nu- 
gæque nugaciſũmæ ab Mſcbylo, & aliis non alia de 
cauſa - confiftze, quam ut è Græca Palicorum no- 
men peterent, quod eſt plane Punicum. Pulici, 
enim pF Phelichin vel Fulibin, & Fœnis no- 
minati ſunt; ut Athenis E:wra! Neal, deducta vece 
à veneratione & cultu. Syris enim verbum T9 
belab, . colere: eſt & venerari. Rage 17 
tilghin colendos ſonat- Quod: 61 epitheto AE 


une Hao tors, Zi ru na 


— 


Suche Palicos Jupiter venerabilis voluit vocarl, 


Not only the Chaldzans, but Pheniclans and 
other Orientaliſts, uſed the word in that ſenſe, 
2 K. x. 21. N „e 59 Cal Philachi Baala, 
omnes cultores Baal, and in 23d verſe, N 
Ny Af ou amar la Philahhi Baala, et dixit 
cultoribus Baal; and it appears that they per- 
formed all the offices of the prieſthood ; whence 


David de Pomis tranflates 9 Philah, ſacrifi- 


care. ke) Hence the Irifh Phile-aois \ or Fall acts, 


(6 Bochart, de Paſicoram Oraculo. 

(e) The F He was certainly a Magus; for we find Filieacht 
and Druieac/t ſignify, in modern Iriſh, ene, Magick ; 
Q. the qvAaxTup. from thence. See 8 Spencer, p. 1226,— 
Q. Flamen, 1. e. Filea-Ammon, a Prieſt 0 Amon or the 
Sun ; Iriſh Mom, Deus. Amanum Perſicas of Deus. (Vols. 
Heſych. * ö 


Princeps 
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Princeps Scientiarum, which: formed the name 
Pallas, Sapientire Dea, which the madern-Greeks 
miſtaking the ſenſe of, derive from oa». quod 
ſci}; baffam vibret, ut- bellicola, and Seer 
madle her Goddeſs of: Wa. 

The Iriſh Fileagh were men ofi unexceptiona aka 
morals, as we find them: * in a W an- 
cient” PORE! ee 00197 2519107 983 44 Sour 
— 4 fodhns! ainike -lich cas hain, : kin 
lodhna beoil ganaolr niamdhuib, | wits 
lodhna foghlama gan -ghes, 

| 15 iochna ane 5 Aliclx io 
LN cs Nn nn SF © 6 bp lg 
„en That! is, Pfr LT (336% 
Their Nando were free from ie their 


tongues from ſatire; they were 3 er, 
Ptide, and ftee from . Gohpek ont 


; | 1 DI1IN 7421 327 25 
Ihe loweſt of: thits- FR 80 the Dos, 3 


gabe it Hgnified the 5 in rank, but I 
know / not the derivation. In- Arabic dai/is ſigni⸗ 


fies explorator, ſpeeulator; in Syr. duzua, puer, 
in Ch. N dus, ſiluit, tacuit; Copticè 10%, or- 
dinatio, diſpoſitio, Proponere, ſtatuere : : 1 think 

. 


the Chaldee word: is the ter ee 


arty 28. : . 4 * 7 * 
45 * Fg L335 25 WH 2782 


ente Orviithp, Holly; learneda prieſt.” The 
öde of the Pheenicians. See V. a. p. laſt. He. 
rodotus, L. 5. C. 58. tells us, that the Phæni- 
cĩans who came with Cadmus brought many doc- 
trines into Greece: for amongſt thoſe Phænicians 
were a ſort of men called Curetes, who were ſkilled 
in the arts and ſciences of Phænicia, above other 
men; ; and Strabo ſays, they ſettled, ſome in Phry- 
gia, 


DCE 


WEEK.” W947 ny ot. oO 


* — 


gia, di wo were * tet n 
Crete, where they were called dei Datiyli - ſome 
_ In: Rhodes, — they were called; Telchynes ; 
and ſome in Thrace, where they were called Ca- 

biri. Creat in Scythic-ſignifying Science in ge- 

neral, and Cruit Genifying Muſick, ſeems to have 
given riſe to the Greek fable, of muſick being in- 
vented by the Curetes, who, when they had made 
themſelves armour, danced in it at the ſacrifices, 

with tumult and clamour, and bells, and 8 5 

and drums, and ſiuordt with which they 

upon one another's armour in muſical — = 

Solinus (Polyhilt. c. 11.) Studium muficum inde 

cæptum cum Idæi Dactyli ihe crepitu & tin- 

nitu æris deprehens in verſificum ordinem tranſtu- 
liffent. Iſidorus alſo, Studium muſicum ab Idzis 

Dactylis cxptum (Sec the article Sacred Dance in 

the ſequel). But Clemens calls the 1dzi li 

barbarous, yet ſays, that they were reputed the 

firſt wiſe men, to whom both the letters which 
they call Ephefian, and the invention of . muſical 
rhymes are referred. (Strom. L. I. Apollo and 
the Muſes were two generations later than the 
Idæi 6 b (Newton' $ Chron, P. 147+ 9 6 


Creanto. 1. Greafen, a 8 we 
have explained. We ſee it was the Magus. Cre- 
anto was probably: the ' prieſt deſtined to the ſer- 
vice of the Sun at the meridian. -: Ch. Nr 
Kranta, the Meridional Sun ;—unleſs it ſignifies 
the ſacrificer, and is derived from Kranſa, N 
Kranſa, a n i. c. Kranſa is the eee 
of Verden, i. e. "x Hetibce. d oc ? 


| Thele 


Ant 10 1 y e -Dland. an 


+ Theſe were the writing Prieſts, tor Chirats Non 
— omnium ſacerdotuni in ZE gypto, rademerat, 
aut dignitas aut auctoritas. Ali his miniſtrabant 
& functionibus vocebant minoris dignitatis ac mo- 
menti quas Græci nomine r ne ͤ five Editu- 
orum complectuntur! Ali in diligenter colendis 
ac ſtudioſe expoliendis ſcientiis. Agyptioram fa- 
cris; totam ſuam vitam impendebant. Hi ſunt, 
quos Græci dicere ſolent tpoypaypurre?; quaſi dicas 
Seribas Sacrorum, vel potius Literarum Sanctio- 
rum, in ſacris eorum libris expoſitarum. ( Jab- 
lonſki Proleg. 91.) The Laclar. Creata, of the 
Irith-Scythians, and the Tketetherates of the Pelaſ> 
gians ; whence Eurotas, when he built the temple 
dedicated to our 05 ba, took the title of :Thetorkes 
rater, hich Heſychius ſays was the ancient name 
of the Laconians. | 

Sagan, Sagurt, a Prill. | The kreathens 1 
till retained by the Iriſh. - In a former work I de- 
rivet: this name from D Sagad, adorare, & 
Marit, unus, Deus, one of tie vabaliſtical 
names of the Deity; Triſh Art, God: But whes 
ther Sagart had not the ſame ſignifioation as Chin, 
that is; Sacerdos, Princeps, Dux, and is derived 
from the ZEthiop. Sagurt, Dux, Miles, Leave to 
others to determine. The heathen Lriſh had theit 
Sagan, like the Tyrians and Chald ans; and this 
name deſcended: to Chriſtianity as Segmab, an 
duine as neaſa don Ab. — the Sagan is next 
in order to the Abbot. Beroſus gives the epithet 
of Sagan Ogygiſan to Noah. The Sagan Cohenia 
was the Antiſtes Sacerdotum, i. e. primarius Sa- 
cerdotum poſt ſummum. Jer. C. 20. WI. Sagan 
Babyloniorum five Chald&zorum youu a fy rr ad 
Ts tranſivit. e h | Fi 
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The Evuartz Sacerdos, of the Germans ſcems 
to have the ſame termination; E. Suio Goth. . 


Ang. S. ignißies Lex, Ius. Chriſtes: . Evange- 
lium; Zbec, Codex 222 alſo conſuetudo, > 


mos. See Ihre in V. E. 
The word Sagan is rarely to be met 1 5 in 


Seren but both the name and the dignity is 


very commonly known: and uſed: by the Hebrew 


writers. It is certain that he was Vicegerent, and 


next to the High Prieſt, but under what nation he 
came into this deputation i is diſputed. Joſephus 
gives one example, when the duty of the day of 
expiation was carried on by a ſubſtitute, but this 
makes the Sagan uſeful but for one week in the 


year, whereas it appears by the Jewiſh records that 


he was in continual office all the year through. 


Some therefore imagine that he was to ſucceed the 


High-Prieſt, and in his ſaganſhip was a candidate 
for that office ; and this is certainly explained by 


our Seagn-Ab, or Seacn-Ab, he that is next in 
turn (Seac, by turns) to the Ab, or High-Prieſt. 


For the Talmud declares, That he could not be a 


| HigloBeleſts who had not firſt been a Sagan. 


Hence the name Zauaghar, of whom no more 
is related than that he was Antiſtes maximus. 
Zauaghar inter Sacerdotes Perſicos celeberrimus 
quidam Sacerdos fuit. Zauaghar ex Maguſæis no- 
men cujuſdam Magi eſt. Zauaghar inter Ignicolas 
eſt alicujus magni Antiſtitis r nomen. 8 Vet. 
Perſ. P- 279. 2 · 8 8 8 


"Lata the. ancient name nk the- High- Prieſt, | 
5 an Abbot in all our Iriſn Dictionaries; 
it is the Lhama of Tibet. Quam vero antiquum 
& pervulgatum fit Lhamarum nomen non in uno 


ſolum Tibeto, ſed & in remotioribus ipſis Scythiæ 
partibus, 


— 
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ibus, colligere licet ex his, que ſeribit De- 
1 uignes ad an. 587, T. 1. (Alphabetum Tibeta- i 
num Miſſionum Apoſtol. p. 405.) | | 

Idem eſſe videtur ac is qui a I. N verna - | 
culo ſermone appellatur Moho, aut Iko Lhama, 
magnus ſcilicet * | 9 p. 406. — Vide 
Mogh.) 

. Idem ole videtur at is qui a Seythis appellatur 
Boco-labras,—Boc; vel Bog, Deus, in ore Mani- 
chæorum, qui Bogomili dicebantur. Deos enim 
ſe faciunt Magni iſti Lhame Scythici—niſi forte 
in Boco voce præfixa Labhras, qui ob frequentiſ- 
ſimam mutuamque commutationem b & m Lam- 
ras efferri poteſt. | 1 i 

Here I think the Miſſionaries iniſtaken. Bagh 
is the Logos of the ancient Iriſh ;* hence Bogh, 
God, in the Illyric, unleſs M is changed into B, 
From the Iriſh- ogh,' God, (a contraction of 5 
magon, one of the cabaliſtical names of the Deity, 
and Labhras is to ſpeak, or preach. Bagh Lab- 
hras, a preacher of the holy word. 

The Lamas perſuade the people, that their God 
Xaca, or Tſchaka, was incarnated 2000 years be- 
fore our æra, to be born of a Virgin whom they 
name Lam-Oigh-iupral, that is, the Lama or I u- 
am of Oigh-a-breall, as the Iriſh would. expreſs 
the name, i. e. Virgo clitoris caſtæ. Xaca, . ſays 
Monſ. de Paw, - ſhould be written Iſchaka,.and fig | 
nifies Lord; in Iriſh Taci/each, or Seat h, as Se 2 | 

na-Seach, 1. e. King of Kings, a proper name com- 
mon in Ireland, vulgd Shahnaſhee. 
Struth. A man in rfligious orders, though no 
yet promoted to holy orders; (O'Brien's Pick) 
The root, I think, is in the Ethiopie, viz. Sie, 
ſanxit, ſancivit legem; Srat, ſanctio, ordi 5 
Ch. T Shrith, miniſtrare; - MTV Shruth, Mi- 
Ff2 niſterium 


4 2 of the 


in the Triſh Cad, holy. 
- SAS Nei leg) They were: u hn of 


niſterium & maxime ſaerum, veluti Weed 
qui vocantur mitiiſtri altaris. Joel, C. 1. v. 13. 
& miniſtri Domini, quia Domino in altari miniſ- 


trabant. Idem, v. 9. Sruth, in Iriſh, re 12 
5 ſignifies alſo a man of letters. 45 5 


r 15 8 1. 1 Three names 155 
a Daru 6r Magus. Codeſhim was a name of the 
Phenician Prieſts. (Suidas.) The foreign prieſts, 
and thoſe of the neighbouring people of the Iſ- 
raelites, were ſometimes ſo called, and their 
pricſteſſes ur Kedeſchoth, from Kadafh, to 
conſecrate, to ſanctify. Kadi iſh, nomen præcati- 
onis cujuſdam, quæ incipiunt WTpF8 cui magnam 
fanctitatem & efficaciam tribuunt J The root 


7 


Pos Monks in Ireland, I think, becauſe I find 
them under the denomination of Saor-Naoidibh 
and Daor-Naoidibh, that is, Free or Noble, and 
bond Naoid ; yet the Daor-Naoid may have only 


been ſervants to the former and paid by them. 
The Saor-Naoidibh muſt have been men of wealth, 
| for they Kept open houſe for all viſitors, and ſup⸗ 


and maintained hoſpitals for the fick; 


whence Teach:Nocid an hoſpital: In the Chaldee 


I57; Nedib, aps L voluntarie, liberè, & liben- 
ter largitus dedit, donavit, obtulit Deo, & 
hominibus de ſuo quantum & quando convenit ; 
Pain i” beneficus & mun ificus-fuit, Oblationes 

eb: 27 Nedib, Rex; 


ia 
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as Teach Naidhe, ag . hoſpital, an - "hole 
houſe, (4) 5 5 


7a TY 3 of. Feclebaſtical aich A 
church Seer (O'Brien and Shawe) — from the 
Chaldee m Toul, eee or the Arabic 
Atala, ſpeculavit, introſpexit, viſitavit. Our Toke 
was & ſupreme officer of the church, and had the 
{uperintendarice of all religious exremonies 3 hence 
the Greek The; myſterium, initiatio, cermonia, 
& cætera quz ad ſaeras initiationes pertinent. 
Tezi initiare rebus divinis. The office of the To- 
la was adopted by the Iriſt: Chriſtians, as Tola Ard- 
breacan, Chron. Scot. ad An. 765; in Pagan 
times he was of great power and authority, and 
if I miſtake not, had the ſole power of making 
and vending the Tlas, or Teleſman, ſo called from 
Nat, Feb beaſts, for theſe v or Bb Tlaſ- 
i im, as the Chaldees wrote it in the plural, were 
images of certain animals doing homage to the 
Sun. Exiſtimant artifices hujus operis, fi ſole ex- 
iſtente in gradu aliquo, imago conficiatur, ſecun- 
dum figuram eam quæ gradui illi adfcribitur, 
quod in illa imagine deinde confpiciantur virtutes 
& effectus, qui illi figure. attribuuntur; (Rab. 
Moſes ben Majemon.) Hence Rab. Jehuda derives 
the word from N29 Talah, a ram, and wi Shemes 
the ſun; but we find them alſo in the ſhape of Bulls, 
as on that curious Celt found by the Rev. Mr. 
Douglas, engraved in the Bibl. Topogr. Britan. No. 
xxxi1i. Hence I think the Tolman Stone, or the 
Stone of Tol, where the initiation into the ſacred 


(d) In Arabic Nehid ſignifies a generous well-born man. In 
Perſic Nud, a ans: Edo ſon, and RE a perſon de- 
vated to God. | | 

myſteries 


„% nde, of u. 
myſteries was performed by the Tola. See Pl. X. 
©  Maol, a ſervant devoted to ſome religious or- 
der. It was anciently, out of reverence to Saints, 
prefixt to the name of men in chriſtening, as 
Maol-Cholumchille, which properly means Cho- 
Iumchille's ſervant. (O'Brien's Dig.) — Maol hap- 
pens to ſignify bald, and the Iriſh Lexiconiſts 
think the word implies a ſhaved perſon : but it is 
a very ancient word, ſignifying the action of ado- 
ration; in Æthiopick Miel. It implies an offi- 
ciating Prieſt; hence Cad or Caic, holy, facred, 
forms Cadmilus, Caſmilus, &c. one of the Cabiri. 
Mao in Iriſh ſignifies humble, proſtrating, and 
this is the fignification of Cadmilus. He was alſo 
named Cam- maol, from Cam to bow down, to wor- 
-thip ; Hence Cadmilas, Caſmilus, Cadmelus, Ca- 
millus, Phænicè Minifter Deorum. ' (Bochart.) 
See Ceara, Sect. ii. Pagan Deities, forward. 
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_ MOGH, Magb, Muc, a Magus, a Chief 
Prieſt ; to which is ſometimes added ſaine, whence 
Hercules Maguſanus, i. e. Qgmius. 

Apud hujus populi Aborigines, Mag h fuit Sa- 
cerdotum nomen. Sed ut diſtinctos apud Perſas 
Rake i | | Eccle- 


Ecelefiaſticorum ordines attingamus, primus an- 
tiquiſſimus Sacerdotii Perſiei ordo (tam tempore 
primitivæ orthodloxiæ quam deinde tempore Sabaiſ- 
mi) erat Mogh ſeu — 12 | 3 r 1 Ver. | 
Perfarum, p. 364.) 5 

In the ſtory of Abrähäftr and Annebtet) Ba 466; 
we find alſo Mugb- Beoil, or the Magus of Belus. 
There ſeems to have been ſeveral elaſſes of the 
Mogh in Ireland; for in the book ef Ballymote, 
and ſeveral ancient Gloſſaries, Meghruib the 
name of a celebrated Drui, is explained by the 
Latin words Magur ratur um. In another place of 
the ſame manuſcript it is ſaid, Ka rothaibh da nidh 
a taiſcel, i. e. he divined by wheels. In another 
MS. he is called Mogh-· ruth, Moghſaine, i. e. Mo- 
guſanus; and, adds the author, the Hebrews call 
him Mor-ruth. Tigearnas a ainm ar tus gur tu- 
gadh Mog-Ruth fair; —his name was originally 

'Tighernas, and the name Mogruth was given him 
Meially. The Ægyptians and Perſians divined by 
wheels and by rings; ce: Picrius de Hieroglyphi- 
eis, p. 413.—8ee the Rings found in Ireland, 
| Colletanea, No.'13.--Fhe-Perfian' temples were 
alſo open Circles, like thoſe ſtill exiſting in the 
Britannic Iſles called Druids Temples. Some of 
theſe were dedicated to Oga, or the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, compoſed of one circle, ineloſing three 
others, which we ſhall explain in Effay on the Og- 
ham, but the ſingle circular temple was always 
dedicated to the inviſible Fab. Perſæ verò cum 
Jovem cali dominum dicerent, ſacrificia illi ſe fa- 
cere putabant, ubi celſiſſimam ſpeculam conſcen- 
diſſent, Jovemque Cœli circulum wüceüg e 
ſent. (e) 


(e) That the ancient Perſians had circular open cemple, like 
aſe 
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Suathi a Magus, a Philoſopher, a man of" let- 
ters. d; 48 0 find any of this name among the 

— of * In 72 Sig da 
2.philoſophers, re, ig 4 ſect of that name 
Who preach N idolatry. They are gertai N 
the remains of an ancient order, hen the, Japo- 
neſe and Scythians werę one people on the borders 
of the G Sea. YEE; Schuzer, Hiſtory of — 
pan, Diction. des Cultes, And Pr SH of. 
ee 0 79. iat 100 r b 
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Rad; Kindl. Rat, 4 — os IA CAE Rar, 
ſanctus eſt uiſquis Nat, (Cormac's Lex.) 8a. 
pientes ſpitituales general titulo dierbantur, Bhor- 
hand,” Pharmanud, Phathumbnd,” Chradmand, Da. 
niſbhmand,"” i. e. e../Sapientes, ſcientes viri; eodem 
{enſaieſt Nad. Et quivis ir Hiritualis, Io infe- 
riorii prdinis Sacerdos, 'gencrah epitheto audicbat | 
Sr adhue; audit Mardi Oui, Vir Dei, Mardi 
Chodavaid; Vir Domini, vel Daru, Vir. bonus, 
vel: Bahmun; Bonis moribus: Praditus, cu. Sacer- 
dos hence Redtaire,” the Clergy, a common 
name at this day in Ireland. Ch. ern Rahit, & 
Rahiton, gubernator, præfectus, miniſter; N71 
Rada, e part] mT ore ro 2 roomyd PROT, 
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Wu called Drujdic Fa Te in Bitz and ar) may * ok 
lected from Strabg's account of the Magi. of Cappadocia and their 
5 of worſhip,.. Their Pyratheia he calls * 1. inclo- 
ures, in che centre of which was the altar, 5 


OO It j is commonly written with a D, vad z z in Arab. Seiyad 
is a Lord. The Arabs « call St, John 4 AF-Suad, the- Mages, the 


im ac 5 
a _ Eaſbad, 
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2: Aaſbad; the Chief Bad, or Mobgd. The name 
we have explained: at p. 429. The Mubad of the 
Perſians was, Solicolarum doctus, à quo omnia 
dubia ſua qugrunt. Maud, Mubadan, fuit ſum- 

mus Præſulam & Summus omnium Doctorum ſui 
temporis. (Hyde, from eee K. Fl 6 png 
. 3 WIN e (8) * 
"Debi the Keaprr of the Holy Fire——Ecclaſl 
aſticorum Ordinum Sacerdotum in Pyrodulia in- 
fimus _ * i. e. Ignis Præfectus. 


File. We have explained this name before, i in 
the Liſt of Chaldzan Prieſts ; he was alſo one of 
the ancient Perfians. - Philiv: eſt Tghicola Magus. 
Hyde, from Rultem Al Maulavi, P. 361. * 
Ar Nini 
by Cup, it 6. Co-Culan, Ae illuſtrious Prieſt, 
Philly, ſeu Philips, didum nomen aliquando ſcrj- 
bitur Kaliv; pl. Kalivan & (ur dict er wy 
Toh.” (Hyde, Jn a). r ah 

83LIL 2 awe, 24 


1 le of Hachen, ea Mibad, 4; Nita. 
dan, Uachdarar A Preſident,” 4 Gobe nor. The 
igh Friel. "Avi! | Wahab,” the Nene of 


a YR 10 x 


- 
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IN TIO Geo; cr. I. i 1 * be ex = 
SHS 255 fr rphenoia 5 FOR: rfians ; z they pliv | 
the Dar- feine of a Iriſh';—as* were IBW 
achas:dargbphenia,' the- Achas-Deavg- line of the Iriſh ; hence 
ala ut the Perſias ule af BY Ags of the Fr 2 theſe 

ili titles we may pro treat jn a partigular chapter. 
1 ") Toland i Is Dy 1 5 41 5 obſerved that . 
Lf a Druid ; his father was Ce-baid See Bad, The pre- 

fn is the Hebrew 579 Cah,” power, might. | 


church, 


1 1 
5 181 . 
& 
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church, the dignity of a Biſhop. Wekify a Chriſ- 
tian Prieſt, from uach in Iriſh: and 20 in Arab. 
high, eminent. Hence, I think, the Kings of the 
ancient Laconians, or Lacedemonians, were nam- 
£d lheter-Kerates. | Bee: Creata, before. b 


Faigh, Faighoir, a prophet. Propheta at 
nomine appellari ſolet. Peig-amber, e Vach- 


hats N de Perüs, P. 366.) 3 


- From rhe OF! TEAM. 


Pupa. or a! a 3 ge Prieſt. 
. the article e Sacerdos. . ar h 
Under the word File we have ſhewn, that the | 
| Pagan Iriſh required of their Prieſts a chaſtity, and 
purity, at ow externally :; they did not permit 
them to marry widows, and virgins, only were al- 
lowed to their nuptial embraces. The Phanicians | 
had the ſame laws; Lucian (in his Dea Syr.) and 
Porphyrius (in his Epiſt. ad Aneb, de Abſt. a. p. 
215.) mention one particular rule of their Prieſts 
that has deſcended to our Iriſn Pagan Prieſts, and 
is to be found in the Brehon laws, preſerved by 
Plunket, in his Lexicon at the word Menſes.— 
The above- mentioned Greek authors inform us, 
that during the wives of the Phænician Prieſts be- 
ing in their menſes, all communication was ſtrictly 
ſorbidden; but our Iriſh law goes further, and 
fays, do bhearthar # ar cceann migſa, ag an ban 
altran, 1. ann am uaithne; i.e. at the com- 
mencement of the menſes, let her be carried to a 
nurſe, i. e. am uaine, in her ſtated times, i. e. 
Lamanta, 
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Lamanta, i in the days of her ſeparation; uaine or 
uaithne is the Phænician N ouina, a ſtated 
time; rv 259 imi ounathah in diebus menſtru- 
orum; 80 tbey ſhall put her aut at unclean, 
r Laiminidah, in the days of her ſeparation. 
The Iriſh Lamanta muſt be a corruption of - theſe 
words; for in the Iriſh language. It Has no deri- 
vation. 125 | 
The dreſs of the Iriſh Prieſt Was bien linen; 3 
thoſe of the Perſian or ancient Scythian order 
wore the Sudar and girdle, before deſcribed ; 
thoſe of the Tuatha Dadann or Chaldee order 
wore the malluin or mantle; hne amallin, a 
prieſt's eloak, (Lib. Aruch. p. 9.) — This was the 
dreſs of the Phamician Prieſts, at leaſt of thoſe of 
Gadiz, as we may judge by the deſcription given 
by Silius Italicus, who ſays, they had preſerved 
the dreſs of the country they originally came from, 
and that they were cloathed in white linen, flow- 
ing, and without a girdle, when offering the. in- 
cenſe ; but when ſacrificing, their robes were 
cloſed with a large nail or fibula.—Many. of theſe 
fibula are found in Ireland: they are of filver; 
the boſſes are formed on one fide like a mulberry, 
the fruit of the Morus or Arbor-ſapiens ; the Iriſh 
antiquaries call them Prickly- apples: one of the 
moſt perfect of them is in the Muſeum of Trinity 
College: we have here annexed a drawing of it, 


the lize of the original. Ny Fae IX. 


- Theſe were called aw! OY he 8 22 
| op) Coffer: and Chamaon, or the repreſentation”; 
the word now ſignifies a Shrine or -Relique. The 
Canaanites had their portable temples: which they 
drew by oxen from place to place. Sanchomatho 
ſays they erected a Monument to Agrotic, and 
drew his temple about with Oxen. Agrotis we 
Have ſhewn was the Sun, the Grith of the Iriſh. 
The Iriſn Chamaon ſeemꝭ to derive: from - mart 
Chama an Epithet of the Sun, which is thought to 
be the robot of * rn Chamanim, all from r 
Chamam, calefacere; yet Aben Ezra inſiſts, = 
the Chamanim were Antra or dark te les; 
Septuagint have rendered this word by four ale. 
rent expreſſions, viz. images of wood-—ſtatues or 
images high places—and laſtly, by T4, places 
ſeparated for particular uſes. It is not unlikely our 
Chamaon may have preſerved the true ſenſe of the 
word—a e ap ha of the Sun in e d 
* 1 85 

The portable temple of the Canciiaites mention- 
ea by Amos the prophet, could not contain any 
thing more than a Symbol of the Phænieian deity 
to whom it was eonſecrated, for at that time they 
had no ſtatues or images. We find by Theophraf- 
tus as quoted by Porphery, that the ancients had 
no images. Lucian tells us, the ancient temples 
of the Ægyptians had no ſtatues: Euſebius fre- 
quently mentions that the ancient Greeks had no 
images: Even when the Phænicians and Greeks 
admitted the worſnip of mortal deities, they were 
2 long time before they conſecrated them. There 

were 
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were none found in the Phænician temple at 
Gades, erected in honour of the great Hercules, | 


Sed nulla eiögies, . nota e 
e W & ſacro implevere timore. 
(Sil. I Ital. Funicor. L. 3 V. % | 


| Prevzerea hoc ipſum e fuiſſe e a 
Pheenicibus, qui ab Hebræis acceperunt non fa- 
cere ſculptile. (Majanſius de Hiſpan. Topogr. p- 
211).— he lriſh Pagans had no images (à) : it is 
the aſſertion of all their Hiſtorians; the ſame is 
faid of the Perfians, yet chat of Nannea has been 
found with both people: We are then only to 
underſtand, that Image worſhip was not general. 

The Etruſcans made it a law not to repreſent 
Aeſar by any image: this was the Etruſcan name 
of the inviſible God, the great Creator. The Pa- 
gan Iriſh worſhipped him under the fame name, 
and made no image to him: the word Aefar or 
Eſar, is undoubtedly Phænician M iafar, forma- 
vit. Iriſh Eaſam, formare, facere. 

Though the Pagan Iriſh had no images, they 
nevertheleſs had monuments that . preſented to 
their memory, thoſe whom they would honour. 
They conſecrated rough columns of Stone and 
Trees to the Gods, and to the Elements. Thus 
Sanchoniatho relates that Ouſous confecrated two 
columns, to Fire, and o Wind: that the next 
race conſecrated pillars, hat they proſtrated before 
them, and made annual libations to them. It is 
plain that the Phænicians at that time, like the 


(a) No images are found in Ireland, or in Scotland, of their 
Pagan Worſhip, that of Nanu excepted, 


Iriſh 
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Iriſh had only unhewn ſtones, and blocks of wood 
and no images.. b - 
Since it was contrary to the eſtabliſhed Religi- 
on of the Country, and of the Phænician Colony 
that ſettled here, not to'conſtrut Temples, (ex- 
cept-of rude Stones) or; to carve images, how 
is it poſſible the fine arts, as they are called, 
ſhould be known in Ireland, or any remains of 
them ſhould be found. (b) The building of Tem- 
ples, and the introduction of images amongſt the 
Greeks, gave them a taſte for Architecture and 
Sculpture; in which they excelled. The Pheni- 
clans were not eſteemed a barbarous people, be- 
cauſe they were not Architects or Statuaries, why 
then ſhould the inhabitants of the Britiſh Ifles ?— 
For no other reaſon, than that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were pleaſed to call them ſo. If a knowledge 
of Aſtronomy, of Navigation, of Commerce, of 
Letters, can entitle a people to be called civilized, 
then the ancient Iriſh, (the former-inhabitants of all. 
the Britannic Ifles,) had a right to that name. 


The ancient Chineſe had no carved images, and many 
Chineſe ſtill worſhip the rude Stone. Non pauci, muta ſimula- 
era, vel etiam informes adorant lapides ; namque ii fermè Dil 
gentium ſunt. (Maffeus Hiſtor. Indic. Sinen. p. 271. 

_  Chinenſes & Indi prater imagines in Pagodis & delubris præ- 
grandes, aliquando etiam integras rupes, (prefertim ſi natura in 
midalem formam vergebant) in Idola formare ſolebant. — 

Hyde, p. 132. See the en of the Greeks, the Muidhr of 
the Iriſh and the Mahody of the Indians, p. 220. PEN 
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From the Sacerdotal Order we paſs to the Tem. 


ples; in which we ſhall find an equal conformity: 
that is, partly Perſian, partly Chaldzan, or Phæ-— 
nician. | ; Fn 


A circular intrenchment with an Altar, or re- 


preſentation of a Bbity in the center; or, a circu- 
lar arrangement of huge ſtones forming a Proſeu- 
chia or uncovered temple, ſometimes with ſmaller 


circles contained . within the large. one, ſometimes 


ſurrounded with a Cathar, Gaddir, or Intrench- 
ment, or Barrow, as they are named in England, 
together with the Pyrethia or fire towers, and the 
Antrum Mithre vr Greimagb, form the only vari- 
ety. Pl. X. fig. 4, 5 | | ; 


- Beſides theſe, there were 4 oblong ſtructures of : 


large upright ſtones covered with huge rocks, 
like altars, which ſedm to have been oracles: they 


are called Leibe (c) in Iriſn, Which is certainly © 


either the Canaanitiffi 29 Laib, Arab. Liab, Sal- 
tatio, ſpectaculum, whence Malaby Theatrum, or 
275 lahab, flamma Altaris; hence he Chaldee - 
nw Slahb, arfit, combullit, from which I think 
our Sliabh a high place, a mountain; on which 
ſuch Altars were erected, and the holy fire was 
kept burning, till reformed, by the fre- ter. 


(e) Iriſh Leibe, a ſtretch, a ſtride, a leap, dimin leibeann. The 
vulgar Iriſh call theſe Leabe ſignifying a bed. Theſe monuments. 
certainly take their name from the dancing or Teaping round 
them, in honour of the deity on certain feſtivals. See the ſacred. 
dance deſcribed hereafter. | cg 


Great 


— — a a — 


Great ſtreſs has been laid on the deficieney of 
pillard temples after the Grecith order; to e 
that the ancient Iriſh were ignorant of the fine arts: 
but, if we can-{hew;: that all the Earn world, 
had no other kind of teinples originally, and that 
this cuſtom continued long with the 1 | 
that aſperſion will be removed. 

When the Hraelites entered 8 che Ca. 
naanites had: no other kind of places of publick 
worſhip. When Mojes ordered them to deſtroy 
the falſe deities of the Canaanitet, he mentions: no 
temples: Overthrow their altars |. out down their 
23 and burn them, are his: commands. The 
dripture does not mention ene. api daſtroped 
by: Joſhua, his fucceſſo. (99920) 

Such were the kind of e ee built 
for his wives: according to the Hebrew tet, he 
conſtructed Mounts on the hill oppoſite to Jeruſa- 
lem : the ſcripture ſpeaking of: Ja for the puri- 
ty of the worſhip-of- God, ſays, that he defiled the 
high places on . right hand of the mount 7 
Scandal, that Solomon had made to Aaroth, the 
God of the Sidonians, to-Chamer the ſcatidal of the 
Moabites, and to Melrham the abomination of the 
Ammonites, that he broke _ * W TO 
down their groves. . ©. : . 

The Canaanites in after 8 to obtain more 
reſpect for. theſe places deſtined ta the publick 
worſhip of their religion, and to prevent them 
from being prophaned by cattle, ineloſed them 
with intrenchments of Earth, but they were al- 
ways open at the top. This intrenchment! in their 
language was called 492 Gadir: in Iriſh Gathair 
and Cathair, the G being commutable with C, 


and the D with T, in all languages: hence Catharr, 
a Bar- 


a Biaxtow: © {Ea Iriſh © Ai a: 475: beet 
Circulus. Such was the temple near Ortheſia de- 
ſeribed by Maundrell: Such was that on mount 
Carmel viſited by Pythagoras, Such was the tem- 
ple of e Orchol or the Sun, falſely called 

Hercules, at Tyre: of Aſtarte at Sidon: of Ve- 
nus at Byblos: and that conſecrated on mount 
Cafius by the deſcendants of the Dioſcuri; was ori- 
$inally of this form: Such was the temple of Her- 
cules at Gadir or Gadig: See Macrobius in Sa- 
turnalia, Herculis ſacra cur aperto eapite facta. 
- Cuſtoditur in eodem loco ut omnes aperto capite 
_ facra faciant; hoc fit ne quis in æde dei habitum ejus 
imitetur, nam ipſe ibi aperto eſt capite Varro alt 
Græcum hune eſſe morem; quia five ipſe, five qui 
ab eo relicti aram maximam ſtatuerunt, Græco ri- 
tu ſacrificaverunt: hoc amplius addit Gavius Baſ-» | 
fas, id circo euim hoc fieri dicit: qui ara maxima 
ante adventum Æneæ in Italia conſtituta ll, Ne 
hune ritum velandi capitis invenit. 
Wherever our Phenoici went, a Aller the 
Vyriams followed them, they preſerved this form. 
That of Juno near the River Embroſus in the Iſſe 
of Samos, was always open at top, and remained 
ſo in the time of Strabo, though filled with ſtatues 
executed by the greateſt maſters. When Pauſani- 
as travelled into that part of Greece, where Cad- 
mus had eſtabliſhed the Phænician or Scythian re- 
ligion; the temples were only Gadirim or incloſed 
places they are not roofed, ſays he, they contain 
no Statues, nor do they Snow to! what Gods they 
were conſecrated, a ſure mark of their antiquity: 
Ide Scheremiſſi of Siberia are a Pagan people 
under the government of Caſan. They have no 
Mole 5. wood or ſtone, but direct their prayers 
ö Gg towards 
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towards Heaven in che open Air, and near great 
trees, to which they pay honour, and hold their 
Aﬀemblies about them. The hides and bones of 


ſaeriſiced animals they bang about their holy trees 


to rot, as a ſacrifiec te che air. (Seher. 


35. 
The temple nn "le Caduays in the Ile ol 


| Rhodes, i in conſequence of a vow to „N. eptune, was 


of this nature, and hence Diodorus Siculus, ta ex · 
preſs its form, uſts the Greek word runes, that is, 
an inclaſure, conſecrated to ſome deity; riun@: ne- 
mus deluabrum quodcunque dis dicatum & conſe- 


cratum, locus quixis ſeparatus in honorem dei ali- 


cujus aut herois: fanum, Sacellum, Lucus, from 
rin conſecro, which derives from r to eut, 
to ſeparats, that which is ſeparated or nee 
ed from another.. 

Sir I. Newton obſerves, that Altars were at firſt 
erected without temples, and this cuſtom continu- 
ed in Perſia till after the days of Herodotus: In 


Phænicia they had Altars with little houſes for eat- 


ing the ſacrifices much. earlier, and theſe they eal- 
led high places I meet with no mention of ſump- 


tuous temples, {aps he, before the days, of Solo- 


mon-—Chranology, p. 22724726 
Plutarch tells us, . the Agyptians in general 
had uncovered temples; they are only incloſures, 
ſays he, and expoſed to the air. Clement. Alex : 
informs us that all their temples dedicated to Neith 
i. e. Minerva, were open. In this the Phænicians 
differed, for that dedicated to Ogga or Minerva, 
diſeovered by Abbe Fourmont, was covered, 
though built of rude Rones, like our Iriſh teraples. 


Tee Pl. X. fig. 3. 


The Greeks too had their open Poa Vitru- 


vius informs us, that thoſe ſacred to Jupiter, to 


A cient » $3.4 


Thunder, to the Bun, and to the Moon, were 
and ex poſcd to the airs ct 0 Hitler Ils vo 
__ 4; Thoſeiof: he: i Aﬀſyrians;\'full Th ſbitiga,: £241 
| allo have been open for Baruch: ſays; that WIS 
perched on their heads; and that the faces of the 
Babylonian idols were hlackened by: ke! wane. 
driving the ſmoke on them. _  .- j7 
+EbePerfians or angient Southern Sept, 
from wWhomithe Iriſſi deſcended, ridiculed the cul- 
tom of ſhutting up the divinity; who ought to have 
the univerſe as an Altar. Jovemque Czli N | 
nuncupaſſent. (Briſſoninz. ) 0 
The. xuins of Chilminor, falſely thought to hw | 
the [remains-of 2 palace, plamly ſhew, it was a: 
Temple, open, according to the patriarchal mode. 
Here alſo Was the original ſepulchre of their anci= 
ent Kings, à8 Dr. Stukely has fully proved in a 
memoir read to the Al S. of 1 15 Feb. 
1750, -whence its Iriſh name Teidm-muir, the 
walls of the dead, hence che contracted name 7. 2d. ö 
mur, by which it was once known in hiſtor. 
And when Celſus wrote againſt the Chrilliags; 
in the-x3th century of the church, the Scythiant, 
the Namades of Africa, the Sers, and many others, 
had only open temples. The foundation of the 
temple of the Syrian goddeſi at Hieropolis, 18 iat> 
tributed to the Scythian Deucalion, it was undoubt- 
edly open at firſt, and had been rebuilt many times 
on the xuins of the old one: Lucian acknowledges 
that the one ſubſiſting in his time, had been built 
1 ages after Deucalion lived, or after Semirumis, 
or Attis or Bacchus, to whom lome attribute the 
| bullding of it. | 
Such Temples the Iriſh named Keul, Kill, 


Noid, (and with the article,) An-noid; Keannas, 
oo oe Cluice, 


RY 
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Claite, or Riealdhey; \Kiage, . Agblis, Sanadb; Deiri, 


by all which words they: fignified a meeting or con- 
gregation : Cluge or Clegadh, is ſtill in uſe in the 


Highlands of Scotland;!to-expreſs the meeting on 


the Sabbath day; in Ireland the Perſian word 
Afrion is uſed, as 7 i>Afr ion, the houſe of benedic- 
tion. See p. 202. if 0 85 
Keall, Kill, or Cil, and Cluiche, muſt h ae been 
introduced by the Chaldean or Tuatha Dandam co- 
lony, in whoſe language we fimd o Kabal con- 
gregatio, Cætus, eceleſia, collectio hominumi r 
Kahalch, the ſame ; Nyid muſt have been introdu- 
ced by the ſame colony q. Nad Collectio, Cœ- 
tus, Congregatio; in every otheroriental dialect 
it has a contrary meaning. Ceanas or Keanat, is of 
the ſame ſtock, 9 & d)) Canas, in Chaldee and 


Syriac, Collegit, congregavit—the. great church 


of Kells is A in IM ran og” 8 8 
IB: | 

The three laſt appear to 1 of Perſian Orig in. 
Aghlis or Agliſh by which name ſo many of « our 
churches are called at this day, originally ſignified 
only a meeting, in Arabick Aghaliſb, a congrega- 
tion: thus, in that language ſama ſignifies a tem- 
ple, a ſynod, a collection, an affembly ; the Iriſh 
having no j, uſe 8, as _ All theſe 1 ; 
open temples. | 

The introduction os avian towers and covered 
temples i is viſible _ the 1 names Deiri and 27. 


(e) Genus or Keannas now Kells i in the ga of Meath, 
where a national Synod was held in 1152, and the firſt Pallia 
given to the Arch Biſhops of Dublin, Ardmagh, Caſhel, and 
Tuam, by Cardinal Papyron. Æthiopicè Kanas, Synod, 
Conventus, Conſilium, Kannas 1, e. danctæ ht Me rar 
Ludolf. p. 543. | 


es. 
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afin: Deiri is from Dear or Dar, a houſe or ha- 
bitation, Chaldee N dar, habitavit, Arabic Deir, 
a temple—Perſic Deira Marsa. a temple of the 
Magi, in Iriſh Deiri Mogh. The round ſtone 
fire towers are alſo called Clogh or Cluice: not 
from Cloc a ſtone, or Clug a bell, as has been er- 
roneouſſy imagined, but from Cluicam to aſfemble. 
Clug a bell I think has the fame derivation, being 
uſed to aflemble the people to devotion : hence the 
name Clogad to theſe tow ers, many of which ſerve 
for belfries at this dax. n 

There is another kind of Pagan teu covered. 
at top, called Diomruch or Diomrach, and by the 
vulgar Iriſh Leibe Darmad, or Leaba Diarmad; by 
which they mean the bed of Diarmod. (d) In theſe 
Diomruch the prieſts uſed that juggling box (de- 
ſcribed in No. 13 of the Collectanea) containing 
the Mejſhcith, Du) (e) where they pretend- 
ed to bring down the Logh or divine fire, into the 
oracular ſtone Meiſcitb. To this I think the pro- 

phet Ezechiel alludes in the 8th Chapter V. 12.— 
& Son of man, thou haſt ſeen what the ancients of 
„ lfrael do in the dark, in the chambers of his 
© Meiſcith” (in conclavibus up of his 1 ima- 
gery, Vuigate ; proſpectæ ſuæ. Montanus.) 

Our Diomruch or Diomrach is undoubtedly die 
my *X257 damairuch, one name of the Sanctum 
Sanctorĩum: On the outſide of this Diomrach was 
the Dearta or Dearteach, or Dart-teach, the Atri- 
um, where the people kneeled during the ceremo- 


(A) A corruption of D the Deus apes by 
which name the Crom-leach was ſometimes called. 
le) Levi. C. 26. V. 1. 


3 nes 


NN, 
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ny; whence Mr. Shawe in bis-Friſh Dict. trandlates 
Dearthath,'an apartment int a monaſtery calculated 
for prayers. It is the Chaldec NN darta, Atri- 
um, e ep i n Et Atrio domus 
Sanctuarii Domini, 1 Kings 7, 12. Every Clogad, 

every Ti. gifrion and every Deiri, or every temple, 
had alſo its \Dearthach, the boundary EN AVE 
viſible 1 in many places. 

The moſt compleat Die I hidefin'4 in hie | 
country is in the county of Corke, on the road 
from Fermoy to Glanworth, one mile due Eaſt 
from the latter: it ſtants on a plain, and conſiſts 
of two parts: Pl. X. fig. 2. the firſt of ſeven large 
pillars, three on each ſide and one at the extre- 
mity, covered with a flat ſtone fifteen. feet long, 
and eight feet broad, and three and a half thick at 
a mean. This ſtand in an Eaſt and Weſſ directi- 
an : Qloſe to the Eaſt end of this building is ano- 
ther Calanade, conſiſting of four upright pillars, 
covered with a flat ſtone fix feet long, and eight 
broad, in the ſame direction with the firſt, the 
whole terminates with a third ffat ſtone: of equal 
dimenſions. with the fecond; fupported alfo by 
four pillars in lines gradually approaching each 
other: between the two laft- oppoſite" pillars at the 
Eaſt end, there is a door or entrance about two 
feet and an half wide: the entire length of the 
three colonades is about twenty ſeven feet. At 
the Weſt end appear the remains of the Dearthach 
or Veſtibulum, confifting of two rows of pillars, 
diverging from each other as they proceed to the 
Weſt; three only of theſe pillars are to be feen at 

rect two on one fide, and one on the other, 
the reſt being either deſtroyed or buried under 
ground. Beſides theſe there are yet two rows of 


ſhorter 
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ſhorter pillars ſurrounding the whole fabric, not 
in a circular, but rather in an oval form : the in 
termediate {paces between theſe two ovalirbws” it 
about ten feet wide, and the diſtance between the 
inner row and the Colonade Tupporting the roof 
or covering is about five feet: at this diſtance I 
think the multitude were to keep, waiting the an- 
{wer of the Oracle or Meiſcith, which was-probax 
bly kept in the central chappel or the Diomruch. 
All this appears to have been only part of a greater 
work, reſembling the N αν or Abiry of England, 
deſcribed by Stukely and proved by Dr. Cooke, 
to have been a Phenician temple. (f 

I ) be tract of country this temple ſtands in is cal- 
led Elan-Or by: the Iriſn, and Glantborth by the 
Engliſh, for the goodneſs of its ſoil. Gian. Or 
expreſsly ſignifies the vale of the ſun, or of 
light: in Chaldee e Or, which metaphorically 
was the ſun, as in Job 31. V. 26. Si videro ( 
Or) Solem quando ſplendit, & (Y iarah) Lu- 
nam precioſam— hence our f Kalach Or, 
or Cloichor, now Clagber, a biſhop's See, not from 
the crowns of gold on the ſun's ftone, but from 
Cluiche before deſcribed; ſignifying the temple of 
the ſun. (g) The Glanor temple is called Leaba 
Caille by the vulgar, fignifying the Hagsbed, 
whence Mr. Smith in his county of Corke, thinks 


If) See enquiry into the Patriarchal and druidical religion, 
temples, &c. by Wm. Cooke, M. A. London, 1754. 

(g) This temple of Cloghoir, we are told in hiſtory, was com- 
poſed of a center ſtone, ſurrounded by 12 others: that at Magh 
Sleacht was the ſame. The eaſtern Pagan temples were con- 
ſtructed in the ſame form, as we learn from Algazael, an Arabian 
author, the centre ſtone repreſented the ſun : the 12 others, the 
_ Deities that preſided over the months of the year. 7 


it 


4272 Vinllicution f tbe 


it was a ſepulchral monument of ſome (gianteſs, 


Caille is certainly the corruption of the Oriental 
NN Chila, Ert as Leibe is of 297 Laab 


; Saltatio. . 


Another kind of whale: were ads Galan: : 
theſe: arc in a circular form, denoting the revolu- 
tions of the planets: ſometimes the Barr. cheann, 
or pillar ſtone, repreſenting the Deus Maximus, 
or Supremus, was at a ſmall diſtance from the 
circle: Sometimes Barr-cheann, is to be found 
without any circle near it. Pl. X. fig. 1.—Barr- 
cheann ſignifies®/a/ftigium capitis, Dominus Domi- 
norum, and was an epithet of the Deus Maximus. 
It is the Acbar of the idolatrous Arabs, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting at Mecca. Mahommed finding he could 
conquer the ancient ſuperſtition of the Arabs for 


this ſtone, cauſed to be written thereon that Allat : 
(God) was Acbar, which implies maximus. (1) - 


Gollan is the Chaldee 11 Gallin, convolutio- 


nes, revolutiones.  Gal-gal has the lame non 
tion, hence Bith Galgul. 


e alfoccalled Gulan, 


round which circular dances were performed in 


honour of the Sun, from 7m51 Gela, the Chaldee 


word for extultatio. The name till exiſts in many 


parts of Ireland; the modern Iriſh, ſays Smith,. — 
(Hiſt. of Corke, V. 2. p. 412.) call them — 
but their ancient name was Crom-leach. There 


en 2 greater rs = Crom-leach 1s the 


(h) 1 Hit Ghei maximæ STA Idolum dictum Acbar, 


2 enjus cultu eos gre abduxit Mohammed ; donec tandem ſua- 


deret eos quod Allah iple eſſet Acbar - ſummoto Idolo & ejus loco 


poſità infcriptione Deus eſi Acbhar. Quo facto, coluerunt Deum 


& Acbar fimul & 2 Deum ſolum, relicto Acbar. (Hyde 
hs ) + | 


** 
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repreſentation of the great He, the holy ſtone, 
from leac a ſtone, and Crom W ſacred, tutela- 
ry. See Crom-leach. 
The idolatrous cuſtom of dancing. round this 
ſtone, is ſtill kept up by the Turks at Mecca, 
where the deaſol is performed annually round the 
Acbar. The following deſcription is taken from 
Bobowſki, the Pole, whoſe Muſſulman name was 
Ali Beigh, if this man had lived, he was determi- 
ned to convert to the chriſtian religion. When 
they enter Mecca, they muſt go ſtraight to the 
temple, ſaluting it at entering with Allab Acbar. 
reg they proceed to the Black Stonè (on which ſome 
ſay Abraham deſcended from his Camel, others 
that here he threw duſt on his head, others &c.) 
where with uplifted hands they again repeat Allah 
Acbar, and if they do not incommode their com- 
panions, they kiſs the ſtone or touch it with their hand 
and rub it, down their faces, or elſe they touch it 
with ſomething held in the hand, or make a ſig 
they would willingly kiſs it, always ſaying Allah 
Acbar. Then going round the temple, begins 
the proceſſion called the Tuafalkadum, or the pro- 
ceſſion of good luck, which muſt begin from the 
rigbt hand ſide of the gate, (our Deaſſol.) They 
then proceed to the low wall, which reaches no 
higher than the centre of the body: this they go 
round ſeven times, with ſhort quick ſteps, ſhaking 
their ſhoulders in the firſt three circuits, in manifel- 
tationem certaminis contra aſſociatores (i. e. Chriſ- 
tianos.) In the four laſt circuits they proceed 
with a ſlow pace, and as oſten as they paſs the 
black lone, always ſalute it, and finiſh the proceſ- 
ſion by kifling and embracing the ſaid ſtone,—— 
Then they go to the mount A! Sapha i. e. Clarita- 
tis, 


„ Adee, g. 


tis, near the gate of Mecca, and aſcending. it a 
Allah Acbar, &c. &c. : 

This deſcription could only be piven by 4 Muſs 
folman, for it is death for a chriſtian: to be feeh at 
theſe rite cum nemo niſi Muſlimus abſque 
fummo vitæ periculo poſſet admitti ad tales Ritus 
videndum. (Hyde) Cum itaque à Mohammedano 
hiec ſcripta ſint, probatam & veram credamus re 
lationem : Sometimes theſe ſtones were ſurround- 
ed with a low parapet wall. See the Muidhr Same 
Chap. o. Tuatha Dadann, p. 220. | 

Primus Tharſis, filius Javan, nepos Apt = 
Occidentem (i. e. Hiſpaniam) venit cum omni 
tribu ſua Aram primo ſummo Deo erexit, & more 
. ſuorum ſacrificia peregit: victimas obtulit, 

iniſtroſque ad Dei cultum elegit. e alen. 
aug. in Chron.) 

Callaicos perhibent nihil de Dis ſatniee:: Celti- 
beros autem, & qui ad Septentrionem eorum ſunt, 
vicini, Iinominatum quendam Deum noctu in ple- 
nilunio ante portas cum totis familiis Choreas du- 
cendo, 8 noctem feſtum , venerari. 
(Strabo, L. 3.) 

There are none of theſe altars or Golan ſtones 
to be met with now in Spain, as I have been afſu- 
red by a gentleman who lately made the tour of 
Portugal and Spain, and was particularly inquifi- 
tive after theſe Kind of monuments. Yet that they 

did once exiſt there is evident, and that theſe Cho- 
reas or Dances were practiſed by the anceſtors of 
the Iriſh when in Spain, is alſo confirmed by _ 
ancient authors. 

De ſuerte, que los Gallegos, y Cantebros co- 
mo nuevamente conquiſtados por los Romanos no 


havian aun bebido el veneno de la Idolatria. V 
con 
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con mayor gloria los Ceſtiberos aunque annos 
antes fujettos à las Armas Romanas, confervaban 
con pareza'"el conocimiento de un Dios. (Efpa- 
na Primit. p. 33. V. 1.) Our author here means 

1 Idol N ferm of human 228 8 | 


Of the sep Dane. 


on all theſe occaſions, the ceremony concluded 
with a Deaſol or Dance to the right hand, gene- 
rally called Leibe, Laib, faltatio, ſpectac um; 
N Chila, Tripudium, Chorea: but when not pro- 
pitious the prieſts blew the 42& 1925 Tut abhal, 
that is, blowing with a horn tor a curfe. See 
Aruch, p. 69. Moed Katon, p. 60. —anck then 
the dance was to the left, but in the former cafe to 
the right. Deaſambail ſignifies to the right hand 
and Tuathamhail to the left, in Iriſh, which gave 
occaſion to think thefe names originated from the 
ceremony: but Deaſol is the Th 4 Difal of the 
Jews, L. Zemach David, p. ſignifying the 
v*7 dis or dance in the ws Sal & Sha e, for it was 
always performed round the temples under the 
ſhades of the Groves, a cuſtom ſtill preſerved oy the 
Jews on the feaſt of the Tabernacle. 

All Oriental nations both Jeus and Gentites, 
obſerved theſe religious dances. Judges, 21. 
V. 19. Then they ſafd, behold, there is a feaſt 
of the Lord in 8 flohtlterefore go and lie in 
watt in the Vineyards, and if the daughters of 
Shiloh come out to dance in dances (ta Chol be 
mechofoth). From N Chalat to bore is 5537 
Chalil a pipe or hollow muſical inſtrument, ordi- 

—_— 
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narily uſed in anging or dancing and from thence 
mn. Machol in the 31ſt Pſalm for dancing. The 
Irith: word is Ceol. See Hammond on the Pſalms, 
&c.. Soliti ſunt Judzi—in ſolennitatibus quibuſ- 
dam facris, hilaritatem ſuam ſaltatione & tripudiis 


exprimere. Omiſſis, quæ in pagina ſacra occur- 


runt, exemplis, refertur a patribus traditionem, 
præcipuam partem feſtivitatis in feſto Scenopagie 
fuiſſe iſtiuſmodi ſaltatlones, viris primariis, gran- 
dævis, & maxime religioſis in atrio mulierum tri- 
pudiantibus, idque quo vehementius, eo laudabi- 


lius (a). One Hebrew name of this dance is 37. 


Cbag, in Iriſh Cuig ſignifying round about, circum- 
gyrare; the name of the Sun in Arabic and Perſic 
Is „ Kbur, or Ghur, and Ghaurut : in Iriſh 


Or and Gur, and Grith and Grithan or Grian; 


Quzre may not theicompound Chagor, Chag-Gur, 
or Chag-Khoor, have formed Choir-Gaur, the an- 
cient name of Stone Henge, ſignifying the circle of 


the ſun, the temple and dance of the ſun, of which 


the Monks by tradition formed Chorea Gigantium ? 


(for it was reported by the Saxons to have been 


built by Iriſh giants, who brought the ſtones from 


Africa, which correſponds with our Iriſh migrati- 


ons): again I) Gaur is Congregatio and Vn 
Chagaur ſignifies afſembling the people to the 
dance.—The Romans would naturally turn our 
Chag-Gur into Saliſburgium, as they named the 
Salu, certain prieſts of Mars, from their dancing 
and capering in their proceſſions: the Britons 
would name it Chwarae, the Bas Briton Sailha, 
chorea, was once perhaps in the Welſh dialect; 

this temple is on the great e mw Saron, pla 


7 a) Li ghtfoot. | 


nities, 
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nities, paſcuoſiſſima, whence I conjecture darum, 
the e name of Saliſbury, famous for its plains: 
All Oriental names. Exod. 32. Ce And Mo-: 
* ſes ſaw the Calf and the dance an idola- 
trous ceremony they probably borrowed of the 
Agptians, prevaricari auſus eſt ita, ut corporeum 
Deum ſibi finxerit, inſtar Typhi, quem Agyptit 
maxime- colunt; cujus ſymbolüm fuit aurei tauri 
fabrica, circa quem inſani-choreas ducentes, can 

unt. (Philo in Lib. Temul, p. 254). I} 
| ando idolorum ſacerdotes volunt ſua deere 
karoFe, tunc vocant puellas conſecratas, & cum 
illis in conſpectu idolorum choreat ducunt, atque 
magnos & inconditos reboant cantus. Gan 
Venetus de Regionib. Oriental. L. 3. C. 24). 
The Leibe Caille, Chagour or ſacred dance, differ- 
ed from the Ruces (friſking or ſkipping) the mili- 
tary dance, other wiſe called Rince, from Rincne a 
ſpear I think, becauſe theſe dances were accom- 
panied anciently- with arms. The Rucas is cer- 
tainly of oriental origin, as we find it with the 
Arabs and Perſians witten Reks, (a dance) whence! 
they have Rekes ambling as a Camel, capering as 
a man; terms which beſpeak the kind 5 dance 
called! Rucas and Rince in Iriſh; and it is worth 
obſervation, that the vulgar Iriſh do at this _ 
name the circular dance, Rinde Teampuill, i. e. 
Chorea Templi, inſtead of zimchioll,) about, cir- 
cuit. Leibe in Iriſn, is the oriental I» Laab, | 
both ſignifying, faltation; but in Iriſh it betokens 
long and ſolemn ſtrides, and Ceol in iriſh and 
Chaol in Hebrew, imply both Mufic. and dancing 
to that Muſic. 

From the deſcription of our Leibe Caile, and 


they view hereunto annexed, (FL, X. f. 2.) it would 
appear 


appear 81 that arts 0 ſciences had made 10 
great progreſs with the ancient Iriſh. If we cxa- 
mine the monuments of the Eaſt at this period, 
we ſhall find them fimilar to our own: | Geoltatics 
ſeems to have been the pecylias Cody of the archi- 
tec 1 in theſe temple. . 
When Cadmus came into Bodtia, FI dedicated 
a temple to the Phænician Oga or Minerva, (the 
Iriſh Ogham). Lacedemon erected ane to O 


(or the Graces), near his city. Menſ. Fourmont 


went in ſearch of this temple: in vain he wander- 
ed through avenues of regular columns and pillars 
of every order, in queſt of it. Knowing from 
hiſtory {that he could not be far from the ſpot, be 
made enquiry. of ſome peaſants, Who informed 
kim that at about 300 yards from the city, Was a 


Copſe, that coyered a kind of grotto, or ſepulehre, 


of a rough and clumſy conſtrudtian, not worthy. 
his attention. Monſ. Fourmont having cauſed the 
buſhes and brambles to be cut away, there appear 
ed a temple compoſed of unwropght ſtones: the 
ſides were compoſed of twa raugh ſtones, each 
twenty-eight feet long: the end ſtanes, of two: 
others, each ten feet broad in the clear, and in 


one of the end ſtones, (five feet thick) was perfo- 


rated a ſmall door; the roof and flooring were 
compoſed: each of à ſingle ſtone, and on the end 
of 14 _ ſane. over the door was this: aber 


| 247), * „ £5,” ae GO 
thas FF to OR ga Ogi is the Dane Cale 00. 
See Pl. X. fig. . ef: 
oP ** Dionys. Lib. xhy. 


Aatroc Oxyainc , Bals 430 ms. 
Or mars Ts — 41 f. 


Lapidæ 
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This temple is deſcribed by Pauſanias. Proxi- 
| ma omni eſt Gratiarun ædes, Phænnæ & Clitæ, 
quz fant Alemani Verſibus nobilitate. Lacæade: 
mona putant Gratus dem eam dedicaſſe nomina 


. impoſuiſſa. (See Article Creata in this, 


ter). Sueh was the idea of the Greeks in 


NE 's time, but the temple was to Oga, the 


am of the Iriſh. Can deſcription more re- 


ſemble our Leibe Ceile; the reader. is referred for 


more particulars to memoires de Litter, tom. XV. 
p. 40. it ame Mou. Fourmont Hg not han. it 
en 2 Rr anc 3; | | 


Cen LEACH. 


No words in the Pagan religion of the | Weſtern 


world, have been leſs underſtood, than theſe, : by 
all writers. It is the name uſually given to two 
monuments of a diſtin& nature; one conſiſts of a 
large flat ſtone in a horizontal poſition (or near it) 
ſupported By other upright ſtones, fixed in the 
| HS on purpoſe to bear the weight of that 
one, which reſts upon them: its elevation is fix 
or eight feet from the ground. This was property 
named the Curr-am-leach, the ſtone caſt about: 
ſome places it ſtill retains the name of Carrig Cans 
ru, (c) or the rock to be caſt at. Theſe are gene- 
rally placed on elevated grounds, ſometimes ffand- 
ing on the plain natural ſoil, and at other times 
on the tops of Carns or artificial mounts; and at 
others it is placed in the middle of a circle of 
ſtones erect, it was then named IO Th on 


Lapidz Ogcez volvebatur ara Minervæ, 
quondam Cadmus zdificarat. 

(519 Years before Chriſt, according 
| to the Arund. Mar.) 
See alſo Pauſan. L. ix. C. 12. 
(e) As at Carig-Cu-1a, county of Waterford. 


r 
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the circle 1 80 the ſtone (d). The third ſpecies 
of theſe monuments, is the large ſtone of a rude 
pyramidical form placed on three others, which is 
alſo named a Crom-leach; theſe huge irregular 
rocks required three uprights at leaſt, to ſupport 
their incumbent weight; there is no myſtery, as 
ſome have idly imagined, in the number of the 
| ſupporters, becauſe, as Dr. Borlaſe rightly ob- 
ſerves, they found it much eaſier to place and fix 
ſecurely any incumbent weight on three ſupporters; 
than on two, four or more; hence we find, when 
the weight was too great to be raiſed, the ſtone 
reſted on the natural ground as at Men in Corn- 
wall, or they cut away the rocks, if any below it, 
to give it the appearance of having been placed 
there by art, as the Clock. market: ſtone at Skreen 
county Sligo, Pl. X. figs 6. and me Telimen Moni 
in Cornwall, fig. 9. | 
The firſt kind of nde — — a fat ſlont, | 
reſting ſometimes on two pillars, but oftner on 
three, called Curriam- leach or Carrig Curra, (the 
ſtone or rock to be caſt at), is undoubtedly the 
rr Bith He Ram of the Cananites, men- 
tioned Joſ. 13. and 27. The name declares it to 
have been a temple dedicated to their God, the 
Heavens, under the attribute of the Projector, or 
mover of things projected. We have notable re- 
mains of the worſhip of this famous God in this 
nation, (ſays Hutchinſon) (e). The Chaldeans 
named this _ Bith dp Kolis, by which it 
is ſuppoſed they meant Mercury, whoſe name in 
Iriſh is Coll or Tar. Theſe monuments the Chal- 


(d) At Carig 4 88 in county of Cork. 


(e) Moſes prineipia, p. 2. p. 313. 
dæans 
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deeuns named dW Merkdlis, which Buxtorf 
explains Statua; Mercurialis, Idolum Mercurii 
eui cultus certus fiebat· diſpoſiti fuerunt duo la- 
pides magni, unus, alter illinc, quibus tertius im- 
poſitus, media ſui parte, utrumque tegens. Ve- 
teres etiam appellarunt Bith Kolis, Domum Kolis, 
de quo apud Talmudicos. Ad dictos tres lapides 
proficiebantur alii lapides certo ritu, & cultu. 
Sanh. C. 7. f. 60. Qui projecit-lapidem ad Mer- 
kolis, (ſe committit idolatrium) qui hic eſt Cultus 
ing.” | YE TT SET OY 
"Indy authors conſtrue Prov. 26. and 8 
ragam, to throw ſtones, ſicut qui mittit lapidem 
in Acervum Mercurii. See Selden, Maimonides, 
Voſſius, &c. ; Fig. 8, and 9. 4 51 b 
Hence Borlaſe obſerves, ſome of the Cromlebt 
of Cornwall were quite incloſed and buried, as it 
were, in the Carn, (Fig. 8.) As we find another 
name of Mercury in the Chaldee and Arabic was 
Katab, i. e. the Writer; and in the former lan- 
guage Kata ſignifies an upright rock or. ſtone, 
Lat. cautes, Gall. roches'eſcarpees, Saxon Cote, Oyte, 
Rupes, Spelunca; I am of opinion the Chaldee or 
Phænician W . r Katab-Kata, has been cor- 
rupted to Kit-kotty, as, the Iriſh Cloch-markit, is of 4 
Cloch Mor-Kata (e); whence Kitts | Cotty Houſe, 
the vulgar Engliſh name of the famous Curr-am- 
leach or Cromleach in Kent, (Fig. 8. A.) which, 
according to Camden and others, was erected 
over the burial-place of Catigern, brother of Vor- 
timer King of the Britains; — but it is more pro- 
bable, that finding this Cromleach at hand, they 
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(e) Twenty-three feet in girt. 
H h ; buried 


buried him under it; fdr ir 18 remarkable, chat 
the neareſt quarry to this monument is ſix miles 
diſtant. Would it not have been eaſier to have 
conformed to the general mode of ſepulchres, and 
have raiſed a carn of earth over him, rather than 
have been at the vaſt trouble and expence of draw- 
ing ſuch immenſe ſtones, ſome of which weigh 
more than eight tons, the: diſtance of fix: miles, to 
cover the corpſe of the brother of a King.— Dr. 
Borlaſe is certainly right in placing this monu- 
ment as a Cromleach. 
| | Theſe monuments: were ſo named from the Ch. 
wo Rema yacere, projicere.—The Jews had facri- 
fices appointed to be brought to the Temple of 
God, called by this name, rendered the ee 
Hering. F their hand. 

The Laplanders bave a cuſtom of throwing 
ſtones in the worſhip of the God Jumala. (Schefer 
p. 23.) Sale, in the preface of the Koran, ob- 
ſerves the fame of the Arabians. Pilts, in his ac- 
count of the religion and manners of the Moham- 
medans, p. 135, 3d Ed. deſeribes the ſame prac- 
tice; whence I conclude it was one of the general 
modes of Pagan worſhip, eſtabliſhed before the diſ- 
perſion, as ablution, luſtration, &c. moſt cer- 
tainly RP from UE general uſe pet. all na- 
tions. * 
Now, the rag . rama, to proj 6455 2 

plied to- the actions of the mind (with which this 
God had no buſineſs) ſignifies to deceive ; and the 
projected ſtones, riſing at length in heaps, called 
by the Iriſh Lachtan and Chrom, the Chaldean 
word du Gharema, ſignifying a heap, acervus, 


came at * to ſignify the worſhip of this pro- 
jecting 


jecting ceremony; and the oriental word being 
pronounced Hbarema, Hharma, ot Gharema, the 
Greeks formed their Idea of Hermes, the Prince 
of frauds, tricks, and cunning ;. and from the 
ſame word is derived our Iriſh Crom, and Carn, 
a heap; a 3 Harma, vel Garma, fit Lat. 
Grumus, Gall. Grumeau, Sax. Cramman, An- 
glice Cram; farcire, ſaginare, poſſet et hinc eſſe 
Horreum ubi acervantur frumenta. (Tomaſſin.) 
Hine & "Epic, fraudum, & aſtutiarum princeps 
Mercurius, unde & Mercurii nomen. (id.) 
The large rude monument of this kind, in a 
pyramidical form, is certainly a ſymbol of their 
great, inviſible, and unknown God; the Fr gan 
Charam Louach, i. e. the devoted or conſecrated: 
ſtone; the Iriſh Crom Cruach, or Aeſar, the Crea- 
tor; the qu iaſhar, of the Chaldees and Phæni-⸗ 
cians, from the word implying the Creator, and 
the Achar or Aſhar of the Brahmans.— (See begin- 
ning of this chapter.) Fig. 7. Fin MacuiPs Grid- 
dle, at Gleneaſk, Co. of Sligo, 114 feet by 6 
broad. | F N Rays 
Theſe emblems of the Deity, as the Creator of 
the Heavens and the mover of the bodies project- 
ed, muſt: have been eſtabliſhed before the diſper- 
ſion: hence ariſes Dr. Boflaſe's obſervation :— 
„What nation, ſe&, or religion, this kind of 
monument may be ſaid properly to belong to, or 
had its riſe from, is a point not eaſily to be adjuſt- 
ed, ſays he, ſeeing we find them in Denmark, 
France, Germany, and the ifles of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea adjacent to the coaſts of Spain and 
France, in Jerſey, Ireland, Britain and the Britiſh 
Iſles; and perhaps in many other countries ey 
| 2 wil 


will occur, eſpecially the en kingdoms, by 
which they ſhould ſeem to have been Celtick monu- 

ments, and with that numerous People nen into 
all their ſettlements. 

This ingenious Author had not confulted all the 
Writers on the Pagan worſhip of the Eaftern na- 
tions; his ideas were confined to the Northern 
alone. — Kircher would have pointed out to him 
the Cromleach of the Egyptians ;—Caſtellus would 
have ſhewn him, the Orients had 48 ways of writing 
the name of the attribute aſcribed to this Deity, all 
of which terminated in the Greek Rg, in which 
word they comprehended the motion of all things, 
even the atoms of vegetables, under this attribute, 
adding at length wings to this image, to ſhew they 
ſuppoſed it had wings and power to fly upward, 
defcend, or any way: and as an attribute of what 
they took for a God, could communicate that 
power to, and make other things fly.— Thus, from 
the ignorance of the later heathens and the preva- 
rications of the Jews, they formed their Baal-ze- 
bub, a God of the air, a flying God : but in theſe 
remote countries, the original attribute continued 
to Chriſtianity. 
| There are ſeveral places in Canaan, and parts 
adjacent, named from this attribute Rema ; ſo in 
Ireland we have ſeveral : Cnoc Rambar, or the hill 
of Rema, on which theſe Cromleach's have been 
placed; and Iam much miſtaken, if many of our 
lands denominated Curra's do not originate from 
the ſame kind of worſhip. | 

The Fan-leac was the Chaldee name for the 
Crom-leach, ſignifying the ſtone of adoration, from 

M2 phane, coluit, — Ne 9 * 


ad 


ad idola, Levit. xix. 4. The word alſo Gignifies, 
reſpexit, adſpexit; ; hence Gen. xxxii. Et vocavit 
Jacob nomen iſtius loci 50-99 Phani-el, quia vidi 
Deum, phanim al phanim, facie ad faciem ; hence 
in Chaldee 21995 9 phani lephanim, the ne- 
tum ſanctorum. (Buxtorf ex Talmud.) 

Fan therefore became a general werd for: every 
place of publick worſhip, as Fan Lobuis, the 
Church of St. Lobus in Co. of Corke, Kc. hence 

8m Latin fanuzm. {£250 <1 
Mia ſignifies an ee Ethiopict 'M war, 
1 M Lix-beh ; hence Sliabb Mias, now called 
Sliabh Mis, or the Mountain of the Aitars in Co. 
of Kerry. 

A certain 3 of theſe altare and temples 
were. in every Fairce or Epiſcopal See of Ireland, 
and each Fairce had its peculiar Prieſts z hence 
Fairce, a Dioceſe, plural Fairigh, pariſhes ; - IE 
word is . PD Mari, fn, ben pars, 
e (770) . 

We muſt not here omit another name Ws an 
altar, which approaches, ſo near to the Hebrew, it 
| ſeems to point out the real derivation of it, and 
to have been borrowed from us by the Jews; it is 
Arala or Urala. The Hebrew N Ariel (Ezek. 
xliii. 16.) the altar which was twelve eubits long 
and twelve cubits broad, is the ſame word, letter 
for letter: the interpretation of the Rabbins is 
Leo Dei ;—the Iriſh Arala, the height or mount of 
worſhip, is furcly a more rational explanation. 
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OF SACRIFICES: thers 3 be no +. if we 
were to deſcribe all that occur in Iriſh hiſto ory; 


they had their Read. bacaidbe, or Oidbche-aodbbeirt, 
the Nyctelia of the Romans; the Aodbbeirt frolcur, 


or Daps ; the Aodhbeirt atbehungach or Amberva- 
lis hoſtia, with a ſow great with pig, for the fields; 
Aodhbeirt do gnitis na ſagairt, maille re crain 


muice bhron- mor tiomcehioll na machairigh ag iar- 
raidh ar dhia rath agus biſeach do chur ar thor- 


thadh na talmhuin; 1. c. a ſacrifice performed by 
the prieſts -with a ſow big with pig in the fields; 


to invoke 'the —_ to Ty. and ane; ae 


fraits « of the earth. | 


-Every: Jay: of intim ray cated Late = 
Heb. y Katir facrificare, or from the Chaldee 
p Kurtin, dies feſtus, in the ſame manner as 
Aod h. beirt or Jodb. beirt, (the offering of Aodh) 
is derived from the Perſic Aed, a rab Abi. 
ce id. Tm Ne eda, Dies feſtus. - —_— 


| Doibh-re a ; fyerifice; is. the Chaldee man dabah, 
from the Hebrew mY: mutato ; in J ut teri fepe 
Chaldzis, (Plantavit.} Woke 


III. Of 
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 AINGHEIN, the Hol Ones: * 1 So- 
lem & Ignem tanquam Dees Indi Rs ſalu- 
tant. Num Surgg (Iriſh Soirce.). Iſtum dubii 
Sexus Numen 8 , 1 Kenn, 
* 160. pita oy: TOTO TE er 


* 
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4b, vet Aedh, vet cl Aoty e. - Ales, r* 
dea Tineadh, ipſa e as rmac e. Aod 
Aedh, or 2 . — bY the Goddeſs of Ee. 
the Veſta of the Romans. Aſdea is certainly the 
NIWN Efhta of the Chaldees; and As.-dea is 
wN the Ged of Fire. I think there was a city 
called Ram-atha from xhis Goddefs; it is ment. 
oned in Sanchoniatho, but explained away by 
Philo, viz. Nam excelſus, Athas Deus; Bochart 
thinks it a ſimple and not a compound werd, viz. 
Nr Ramatha, loen excelfa;! and obſerves, that 
re Ath is a name of God; from the firſt 
and laſt letter of the alphabet, that is, the Al- 
pha and Omega, or rather Aleph and Tau. 
1 think Ran, excelſus, was the epirhet given 
to our Goddeſs of Fire, Aeth. Our Aod is 
certainly the root of the Syrian Adad, the Sun, 
and of the Ader of the Perſians. Auer, qui & Ad- 
fer dieitur; que voces 2 ſignificant cultum a 
Veteribus Perſis; vel Angelum, qui ignibus & 


focis præeſt. Hunc ipſum Deum Perſarum & 
Chaldæorum innotuiſſe ſudæis ſub nomine 
Y Tx Adra melech, i. e. Inis Dominus, ſive 
Deus, ſuſpicor. (Reland de Vet. Ling. Perſ. p. 


113.) 
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13.) Reland is certainly here miſtaken; for 
M ole in Iriſh is fire, and Adra ſhould be read 
Adar, i. e. magnificus, the ſame as In; the He- 
brews wrote it N Adir, and then it was the 
epithet of the true God, as in Pſal. 8, 76, and 93. 
Proinde etiam a Philiſtzeis N Audi, mag- 
nifici - Dii e e 4 85 1 Ayrties. 
a 1p 85 bk 31% 
4 6 role din na ainm 1 Bala, Fen, Mollac; 
i. e. Ain is a name common to three Deities, viz. 
Taulac, Fen; and Mollac; that is, 5, H and 
y, all Chaldean names of fire, are comprehend: 
ed in the word Ain, which we. find ſometimes 
written Onn,: ſignifying the ſolar heat, the fire, 
the Sun; hence the læarned Reland rightly con- 
bes that Ty Anamelech is the Sun alſo, 
umen non multum ab hoc (Adramelech) diver- 
ſum fuiſſe exiſtimo. The Canaanites (ſays Hollo- 
way) had a temple called e 72 Beth On, or as 
it is pointed, Beth Auen; which was but another 
name for the Egyptian Cris, the power or act of 
the /olar light (f). Abbe Bannier thinks Adrame- 
lech and Anamelech to ſignify the Sun and Moon. — 
Heliopolis eſt Auen vel On, (Bochart) ; — hence 
the Anaces of the Greeks, (i. e. Ain- oe) the Tyn- 
| daridæ 8 Res los, S „Ara xag, Dioſcuros vocarunt. 
(Theod, L. 8,) And Tully de Nat. Deorum, Jam 
vero in Græcia multos habent;ex hominibus Deos. 
Ienedi, Tenem,—Herculem, Æſculapium, Tyn- 
daridas, —all which ſignify the Sun, or Prieſts of 
the Sun, derived from our Teinne, Ain, Aes, &c. 
for Macrobius rightly obſerves, that ſcarce a * 


(5 Holloway's Originals V. 2. p. 104. 


ity, 
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Ny, whoſe name does not in ſome part derive 
from the Sun and his epithets.—Elienſes Anius 

pro Deo habuere; teſte Clemente Admonitione 
ad. — Fai a 1 L. 1. C. 1 n 


* a i e. 8 . Torrfai S Alt. 
torith the Goddeſs of fecundity, i i. e. * 4-4 (See 
Saigheas and Ith.) Etiam Phænicum Baaltis, ſive 
Beltis, eadem eſt ac Dione, ſive Venus, vel Luna, 
Diverſas facere Sanchuniathon; ubi memoratur 
Aſtarten & Baaltidem eſſe ſorores; ; ac illam eſſe 
Venerem hance Dionem. Utraque ibidem dici- 
tur nupſiſſe Saturno: ſed Aſtarte quidem, præter 
ſeptem Titanidas ſive Dianas, etiam mares pepe- 
riſſe narratur, Cupidinem Amoremque. Voſſius 
de Idol. p. 208; ho has hit on the proper ſigni» 
fication of Aſtarte. He concludes that ſhe was the 
Moon: I am not convinced he is right; but the 
certainly preſided over pregnancy, by the expla- 
nation: for Toradh in Iriſh is to be pregnant, and 
' Aiftoir is Toradh, und. Ith is faid to be the mo- 
ther of the Gods; hence Aiſtorith, and the 
Mr Aſtaroth of the Canaarſtes. Hence Me 
Iriſh long, My Molly A. a =—— 5 


Art. 1. Iris, 1. Deus; > i. e. Art i is che! name 
of the omnipotent God; i. e. Art is Iris, faith, 
religion; Ird alias Ard eſt nomen Angeli qui præ- 
eſt religioni, apud Perſicos. (Hyde, p. 265.) — 
Ard ſeu Art, ſtrenuus, magnanimus. (idem, p · 


413.) 


Aeſar. Aesfhear, God. See As, Afar, (Ihre. 
'This epithet has been before <P; 


Nis 


Anu, 1. Nanu. 1. Abb; 2, Shankara Amail 
ro bo Mater-dea; ji. e. ſhe was the Mother-god- 
deſs; ro buanann na Feini, buanann, 1. mathar, 
the was the mother ef the Fenians (i. e, Cepheni); 
ro bo Anann-dar-Ith, ſhe was Anann Queen over 
the fruits of the Land ; ſee Pl. VIL.—Vir eruditiſ- 
fimus Jul. Cæſar Bulengerus, multa-collegit de hac 
Dea Nanna, quam & Nara io dici obſer vat, & in 
Polybio, L. 10. invenit, ubi nunc- at, legitur. 
Ego, ſi quid judico Nanaeam puto eſſe vocem 
Perſicam Nane quæ Matrem notat, unde prrup & 
Aupreup apud Græcos, & Magna mater apud La- 
tinos. (Reland de Vet. Ling. Perf p. 202 
She was called Anza and Nanæa, (ſee Bochart, 
L. 4; C. 19.) whence Jana, i. e. Luna with the 
Romans ;—her name compounded with [th has 
been often miſtaken for Anaitis, which derives 
from Neith ;—but- Anann-dar-Ith was the Anan- 
| dratus of Strabo, which Reland well conje&ures 
was the ſame as Murdad, qui frugibus præeſt; 
for our Iriſh Dar or Daire, is the Perſic Dara, (Do- 
minum Perſicè notat. Reland, p. 172.)—Nanu 
is undoubtedly the Nini-fo of the Chinele ; ; Aivi- 
nite Chinoiſe qui preſide a la volupte, (Dict. des 
Celtes) 3 ; /o in Iriſh and Chineſe fignifies ſummus, 
princeps, &c.—When the Perſians gained a battle 
over the Sacz, they built a temple to Anaitis, and 
to the Gods Amanus and Andratus, (Strabo); that 

is, to the Sun, Amanus; the Moon; (Anandra- 
tus;) and to Mars, (Anaitis ) theſe are the Iriſh 
Man, Anan-dai-Ith, and Neith, ſee them. 


Brid. 
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cuBrld, 424 Brit, 1. Reins inghean an Dagh- 
dae, Brighit Be Neigſe, 1. bandea no adb- 


ratis Fileadh, ar ba ro mor agus ba ro ann 
afrignamh ;—ideo eum Deum vocant Poetarum. 
(Cormac) —i. e. Brit or Brid, (for the gh is an 
adventitious letter to divide the ſyllables) the 
daughter of Daghdac (the God of Fire, an epi- 
thet of the Sun)—the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, wor- 
ſhipped by the Poets and Philoſophers, and great 
was her bleſſing eſteemed ;—therefore ſhe is ſaid 


 Badbbb, I, Be. Bad, the Deity: preſiding over 
wha che North-wind præeminently is called 
Badhbh Bad, i. e. Gaoth the wind Bad idem, 
qui Indo. Perſis & Gilolenſibus Ghuad. Bad ſig- 
nificet Ventum, hoc cenſetur nomen Angeli qui 
præeſt Ventis atque connubio & matrimonio & 
conductui omnium rerum quz fiunt hoc dię (22) 
Hyde, p. 264.— In Iriſh Bud, the Deity of Matri- 
mony. See Deimhal. 


FAM? DN "Ivy en 8 ſacs ventos, 
Pſalm clv. 4. He maketh his angels winds ;—that 
is, fays Hammand, they ſometimes appear in giery 
ſometimes in flaming clouds. 808 Maimon. de 
fund. legis, p. 15. | 


Brighit, Be Lighear, the Goddeſs of Phykic.. — 
Brig, Natura; Brighit, Be Goibne, the Goddeſs 


of Smithery and all kinds of work wrought in 
ee 


This 


A 


Hoa , Vulcanus. 
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This was the Canaatiſh Berith, whom Sancho- 


niatho ranks with Aſtarte and Atargates ;—iis &- 
qualis fuit Elion, i. e. altiſſimus dictus (i. e. Dagh- 
dae) & femina dicta Beruth (i. e. Berith), qui ha- 
bitarunt circa Byblum—nempe Beryti, quæ media 


eſt inter. Byblum & Sidonem. (Bochart.) - Deo- 


rum ſexus neſciunt. So we find with the Pagan 


Iriſh.— Bochart thinks this is the Baal Ta Berith, 


the liraclites worſhipped at Gedeon's death. Judg. 
VIII. 33. 08 | . a 850 2 ATE 7 e 


Ceara, 1. Cearas, 1. Daghdae; i. e. Kearas is 


another epithet of the Sun; he is ſtiled, Eas-cea- 


ras, or Ax-kearas. (for Ax is written by the mo- 
derns for Eas, as Axal, an Angel, for >N=wr1N). 


Ceara or caora in Iriſh is the ſame as Daigh, i. e. 


intenſe fire, a thunder-bolt, Perſice Khar the Sun ; 
hence Eas-kearas or: Ax-kearas the Sun, —Eas- 


conn, or yr οννοο the Moon. See Cann. The 
Chaldzan name of the Sun is dN Chris, hinc & 


Perſis So! dicitur x5y@- teſte Plutarcho; —hence 
en, Heliopolis, i. e. Caritas 


SE 


This ſeems to be the Chryſor or Cearas. or, 
(e) of the Phænicians, qui Græcis videtur 


(g) Briteog or Brideog, is an image dreſſed up by the women 


on the eve of St. Bridpet's day, —a cuſtom practiſed at this day. 


— The Farreatio, or ſacrifice of the confirmation of marriage, 
was called 1th-aodhbairt and Caca-Brideoige, and Bairghin Bri- 
&eoige, i. e. the Cake of Brid or Brit; Aod or Id, or i0dh, a ſa- 
crifice, certainly derives from. Ty ed, teſtis, whence Arab. y 


id, aed ; Syr, ahad, teſtimonium dedit, vovit, (Schindler)—— 


the latter part of the compound bair: ſignifies a gift; all which 


* correſponds with the Phænician y Berith, Iriſh 6reith, a co- 


venant, a gift, confirming a covenant. 


Cann, 


3, Pl - N 
5 N 
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- Cann, the Moon. Cann the Full-moon, (Shawe's 


Iriſh Di&.)—Eaſconn the Moon, (Shawe, O'Brien, 
Lhwydd's Dict.) it is: the common name of that 
planet, ſynonimous to R2 or Ire, 1. e. d Jareh; 
hence Axirè or Eaſirè is the ſame as Eaſconn, (ſee 
Eaſconn). Bel & Moloch ſunt Saturnus ſive Sol; 
proinde Nabo & Chiun, ut loco fubduntur, ita dig- 
nitate conſequuntur. Utroque 1gitur Luna ſigni- 
ficabitur. Voſſius de Idol. p. 2 12.—and this au- 
thor adds, the name is written Cion, Cean, Ceon, 
vel Cevan, —he brings many authorities to prove 
his aſſertion; but there can be none ſo ſtrong as 
the Iriſh Cann, the Moon in all her glory, at the 
full (h). But ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch (Inſh Molch the Sun) and Chiun, 
(Iriſh Cann the Moon) your images, the ſtarry 
Gods ye have made to yourſelves.” Amos v. 26. 
Lu-can, Luna Perſicè (Golius.) Luna, Ciand vo- 
cabant Tibetani. (A. T. p. 141.) | 95 
Here the learned Reader will find the origin of 
the Cabiri of Berytus and of Samothrace. The 
Scholiaſtes of Apollonius miſled Bochart in the 
purſuit of the derivation of their names; Axjeros: 
was our Axire the Moon, y wie Achas-Jareh ; 
miſtaken by him for a name applicable to Ceres, 
viz. Wm Achazi-erets, poſſeſſio mea terra. 
Ex Achazi factum Axi per ſyncopem, ut in Græ- 
corum hiſtoriis Oxyares ex Perſico wwe Acha- 
ſueros vel ut alu Ahaſuerus, Et in libro Enochi 
Apocrypho Ea (1) Angeli nomen à viro magno 
exponitur mp Achaz-el poſſeſſio Dei, tamen 
legi malim Iſcael à verbo p quod eſt metella 


(h) id je achan Sichor, Luna plena. Millius de Gad & 
Meni, 260. (i) In Iriſh Axal, or Achſal, an Angel. 
5 fundere,. 
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fandere, qui angelum illum docuiſſe ſcribit, quo- 
modo metalla terræ & aurum elaborentur. Here 
we find this learned man treading on uncertain 
ground; yet his penetration ſaw evidently that 
one of theſe Cabiri was the Moon; for the ſacred. 
cave of the Cabiri, called Zerynthus, he draws 


from the Syriac Nx Ziartho, Lunæ, nempe 
Syris NM Ziara Luna, a ſplendore dicitur, ut a 


rotunditate NTP Sihara: Ex Ziartho, Græc. 
Zerynthos.——Axio-kerſos & Axiokerſa, he thinks, 
are Pluto and Proſerpine; but we find the anci- 
ents had but two, viz. Avieros and Aviaker ſos 3 
and the latter was our Axi Cearas or the Chal- 
dæan dune Achaſchris, the Huſtrious Sol. 8) 


| Cadmaol, or Coiſmaol (Rolus Sacerdos nenn 
—aliis K, Heſych) was the high Prieſt appoint- 
ed to the onen, of theſe Deities, whence Cad - 
millus vel Caſmillus, (1) but, by the ſuperſtition 
of the Greeks, he became a God, and was taken 
for Mercury. See Maol, p. 454. Cois, p. 441. 
Achas, note E. p. 429. Varro was nearer the 
truth in deſcribing theſe Deities as the Heavens 
and the Earth, Tellus and Cælus: hæc duo cæ- 
lum & terra, quod anima & corpus: humidum 
& frigidum —ubi pro frigidum, puto aridum vel 
calidum, ſays Voſſius; had he underſtood our 


( k) In perſie Khur, Klar Khurſh, Kur/hid, is the Sun. 
Achas Kurſhid'is ſynonimous to Axiokerſos. 

(1) Varietas nominum an gelorum eſt pro ratione graduum i ip- 
ſorum, & propterea vocantur animalia ſanctitatis, quæ omnium 
ſunt ſuprema, & Ophaim, Oralim, Chaſnialim, Seraphim, Che- 
rubim & Iſhim. (Maimon. de fund. Leg. p. 18.) Quidnam eſt 
en Chaſmal F—Snnt animalia nis neee eee, 
C. 2. fol. 13.) 


Iriſh 
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Iriſn Mythology, he could not have explained it 
bett. . 

Caomong, Caomhoir, Camboir. The Sun fo 
called at its riſing. The worſhip paid by the Pa- 
an Iriſh to Aurora; the words ſeem to expreſs 
e (caomh) pleaſant, joyful ; (Onn_) Sun, the 
joyous (e Or) light. Plutarch in his Iſis and 
Oſiris, informs us that Kemin was a ſynonimous 
name of Orus, the Sun. Orum ſolent ii Kemin 
appellare, hoc eſt, viſui expgſitum. This explana- 
tion of the name turns us to the Hebrew or Chal- 
dee y hen adſpectum (Iriſh En) N Cham, cali- 
dum, ſignificat, (Iriſh caom.) (Paſſerus Lex. 
Po, oo Se Ly 9 
.  Crom-eocha, 1. e. Crom bonus, ainm an Daghdue 
(Cormac, ) that is, Crom is a name of the God 
of Fire, the Sun; he is here called Crom the good 
—a name can derive from the Egyptian language 
only, viz. xp«#x Chrom, ignis; and hence proba- 
bly Crom-cruaith, the God that Zoroaſter adored, 
mentioned by our Iriſh hiſtorians. For I find in 
an ancient Gloſſary that Cruaith was ſynonimous 
to Art, i. e. God, viz. Cruaith, ArT, a ſean 
ainm go fior, i. e. Art was the true ancient name 
of Cruaith, i. e. Deus: this derives from Cratham 
to form, to faſhion, to create, whence Cruithioir, 
the Creator. | 


Ce-bacche 1. Dia fiona, i. e. the illuſtrious Bac- 
chus, God of Wine: ba he Sollamhain. Bache leo. 
ſum Samain, i. e. there was a ſolemnity of weeping 
in the day of Saman. The author of this para- 
graph in the Iriſh Gloſſ. plainly ſhews he knew no- 
thing of the God Bacchus. Bache in Iriſh is 


mourn- 


| ds anion ti ths of Sean. 


See All Hollow Eve, Collectanea, 2 AE n | 


Call aoſda, the Spouſe of fire or heat, i. e. Ve- 
nus, the ſtar ſo called. See Aodh : inta eſt 
Veneris, Caliſtus Ægyptiis, Græcis Lucifer 
(Achilles Tatius Iſagoge) d Cala, i. e. Sponſa: 
xrwi Eſhta, fire. Hence the Iriſh | aſdea poſtadh, 
a fire lighted at marriage ceremonies. to Venus, 
among the Pagan Iriſh ; the fame in Perſic 1 is na- 
med Ataſh-baze. 5 


Ceacht 1. Ce-Achd, the iuſtrious 4 ainm 
Frithe leighis Eireann, a Deity to whom the Phyfi- 
clans of Ireland ſacrificed. Dian Ceacht, . e 
Dian ce-achd, the Eſculapius of the Iriſh, There 
can be no doubt but this Deity was the Moon, 
under the name of Achd or Ce-acht. The Iriſh, 
hiſtory informs us, that the Tuaiha Dadann, or 
Chaldees, worſhiped Uile, Ce- acht and Grian, that 
is, the Elements, the Moon, and the Sun; and that 
the Mileſians, in a ſkirmiſh, on their e kill- 
ed Moc-Uile, M. ace, and Moc Griaz, that 
is, the P riefts (No ces ſee Ch. VII. ) of theſe Deities. 
Achd or Ce-Achd is undoubtedly the qr Achad 
mentioned by Jeſaia, ch. 66. v. 17. See Millius 
de Idolo Achad. Our Iriſh Gloſſariſt then pro- 
ceeds to the explanation of her name Di an Ce- 
acht, i. e. Di an Cumhacht, i. e. the power of this 
Deity was great. Cumacht, that is, joint power 
from Macht, might, power. This explanation 
perfectly correſponds with the learned Millius, his 
derivation of Irht. 4 ſumma potentia illud nomen 
potius accepiſſe crediderim, e dialecto Aramæa, 
in Orientale olim un, qua Achd non tan- 
8 tum, 


tum, A leere ſed & dm + ignificar: git 

& Deus Omnipotens Bal. Achd proprie qui omnia 
comprehendit, tenet, tuetur & conjungit,— this is/ 

the root of the Iriſh Acht, macht, & c. Hear the ar- 
gument of Millius, on the name, p. 269. Quodſi 
vero Hlius nominis ratio requiratur, quare Hecate 
ab wr Achad (quod unum Hebræis ſignificat) 
fuerit appellata, duplex in promptu eſt reſponſio;; 
incertum eſſe, an illud vocabulum Hebraicz ori. 
ginis & linguæ credi debeat. Idoli enim peregrini 
nomen ex alia potius quam Hebræa * r r 
1 videtur. 4 | 


Our Ce-Achd' was i as Goddeſs * Phyßck, of | 
Nature, to whom was attributed great power. 
This correſponds perfectly with the attributes of 
Hecate: ſee Heſiod Theogoniæ, v. 413. where 
ſne is ſaid to have great power over gp ang Tolls To 
"ny Virgil i 5 


Voce vocans Hecatem, Cocloque Ereboque Denen 1 1 

Milius ee gives a new ſenſe to that nds 
of Iſaiah: firſt he ſhews that the verb wp Kadaſh 
in Hebrew is to initiate or conſecrate. Second, 
that M Ahor ſignifies poſt, and then turns tha 
words of the Prophet, Qui initiantur & luſtrantur 
me Iv poſt Hecaten. The Engliſh tranſlation 
„ — run thus They that ſanctify themſelves and 
themſelves in the groves or ardens, af. 
. (Achad) Hecate, eating ſwines fleſh and the 
_ abomination and the mouſe, ſhall N conſumed 
together, faith the Lord. it 

: Todhbart do gnitis na ſagart anallud maille re 


crain muice bronn-mor timchiolla na macarigh ag 
"FI" 7 | iar- 


„„ «adenine ofthe. 


arraidh, ar di an Crachds:rath 2 biſcach a0 b Fg 5 


1 that 1 is, 2 facrifice made former 7 


_ tharthadb na talmbunn, 5 A, roy I 9 8 


a. fow great with pig, in, the fel 1 to hel ech 
© Deity Ce-achd to ſend fruit 5 pro 5 0 wy 
the een the ace e Ra- 
| ns! . 


Our 3 was 5 Moon—Perſcd ca 14 
ius) Heeate hiſtorice conſiderata filia eſt Perici— 
Phyſice eſt Luna—filia Noctis. 994110 de 1 lol, 
p. 227.) Hecate Nomen Lunæ apud Ink aku'y pu- 
to ab Hebr. monnNN Hitcatah, expiationem, ſigni- 
fleat· (Paſferus Lex. gyp -. Hebr,)—but in Iriſh 
ec or Eag ſignifies the Moon ang' Death; Hecate 
Ethink is a compound of our Egg and kh, and er 

ou "Nw, though the ſame Deity. 


_ Cifeol, the Genius of Evil, the De oy” i 
Uzziel-& ejus Socius „Ne- NT 8 IS-- 7 
ſunt Angeli qui deciderunt ex Coelis & commixti 
cum hominibus, genuerunt W CIO: nu- 


_- . p- 5 


| Tivo 1. Bi 1. Eireann 1. bh. Mater B | 
1. Nanann 1. Anu, i. e. An-Eireann. N. B. Eirr. 
Eire, ſignifies the laſt, the end, finis ; and Eniran 
was the name of the zath day of every ſolar month 
of the ancient Perfian Calendar, and. alſo of the 
Angel or Genius who was ſuppaſed to have the 
fuperintendancy of whatever happened upon that 
day, andalfo of all marriages. 'The Pagan Per- 
fians celebrated the feſtival of this Genius with 
=o pomp ; they are now privately performed in 
i tes by the _—_ or Guebres, the wor- 

. ſhippers 
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| bers ok Ne. Need to the ſyſtem of Zora: 
. rb. ten, ke.) See dan Hir 
"Ara, pd ae maleficg Ar 609 nu- 
mina guz malorum habeęret poteſbatem, de qui- 
15 irgilius Acneid, 12, (Faſſerus, Lex. Ang. 
H br.) C eis Apa. Quez vero in terris verſarentur 
g- Ara eft ipſum ar TW dee e awed 
Wee ſignificat (dem) 1 


. (Deimbel 1 I, Badbbh, the Angel, * over 
arm wind, Kc. Spiritum ventis præfectum yo- 
1 i. e. TW) Chald. (Maimqnd, 
is er S'anhs p. 17.) i. G Maak. 


5 "yp The angel that preſided over cattle, 
particularly horſes. NB. Eoc or Eac is à horſe. 
 —Euacge certum genus equitum. e Perſis hoc no- 

Tg appellari, teftatur Arrianus, L. U Pr SL? 

: Perfhans ag rg this ld the 5 — 5 

5 for Jauk was an idol. wor 

en ha. e figure of a horſe. (Hyd be) evan 

tells us, that Euacas was a ſpecies of horſe among 

| he 55 AI n che Perk and a Read , The W 
the Perſic, a e 

K . e e 
: tes yolones the word is certain] 7 right 28 oy f 
ſands in Arrian, A Reaxa, in Triſh, Epreacir. 

ood horſemen, goed cavalry. Sos Nee de 
ct. Ling. Perf. 178. n | 


1h, 1. Anu, 3 Deorum, and > Goddeſs | 
preſiding over the fruits of the earth. —Gabrieli 
volunt impoſitam fructuum curam, qua ad matu- 
ritatem perducuntur, eumque inſigniunt bebe 
| FS” us 
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bus "Piſton, , Tthmon & Sigaron. ( Sanhed: 7 

Mainion de fund. leg. p. 17 —Virbius e 7 
men conjunctum Dianæ, ut Matri Deum Attis, 
Minervæ Ericthonius, (Servius).— ral, "Avon. 
Heſych.) Our Iriſh Mythologiſts always make 
1th or Tath the fame as Anu, the Mother of the 
Gods; and Voſſius proves that it was one of the 
names of 'Cybele ; the Greeks and Romans cet- 
tainly formed their Attis and Itaios from our” Ith. 
She is the ſame with Eire, Eiriu, and Anu, and 
the Rhea of the Latins from the Greek Era. Et 
poſtea ? ie quz eſt terra, ſed myſterii gratia volue- 
runt i. (Joan. Nicol. de rit Bacch. C. 4.)—The 
worſhip of Rea was imported into Greece by Cad- 
mus. The pretended apparition of her ſtatue at 
Peſſinuntum in Phrygia was 297 years before the 
taking of Troy, (Marm. Oxon: poch x) ſome- 
time after the arrival of Cadmus in Greece. 
Monſ. Freret fixes the origin of the myſteries of 
this Goddeſs at 1580 before Chriſt ;—and as ia 
ſignifies terra, 10 does It Ggnify the land and 1 its 


Fe. N 


th was n the Mal itte of the Chaldzans, 
or . Dr. Willet and others think this 
was Venus, from Dionyſius, Aſſyrii Venerem Mi- 
littam vocant, Arabes eandem Al ittam appellant; 
Perſæ Metram.— The learned Paſſerus proves that 
Malitta is from 92 Melechat, Regina, and he 
thinks per ſincopen Melet (m), bur more * 


from M. elchet-Ith. 
(=) Lexicon das Bebra. 5 


Eingben, 
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Eingben, i e. Ainghen, the Holy Ones. Sec p.48 <7 
Theſe are the Ghin ben Ghin or Jan ben Jan o 
Perſians: Jan or Jin in Arabic ſignities a demon, 
a devil, genius, ſpirit; in Perſic, the ſoul, ſpirit, 
mind. jan ben Jan, or Jan the ſon of Jan, is the 
name of an imaginary being, ſuppoſed to be the 
Monarch of that race of creatures called by the 
Arabs Jan or Jinn, by: the Perſians: Jannian; and 
alſo of the Peri's or Fairies, both of whom inha- 
bited the earth before Adam's creation, but were 
baniſhed to a corner of the world called Jinniſtan, 
| for diſobedience to the Supreme Being. The 
buckler of Jan ben Jan is as celebrated in the Eaſt 
as that of Achilles among the Greeks, being com- 
poſed of Taliſmanick art, which they imagined 
rendered the bearer proof againſt all inchantments: 
Mr. Shawe writes the word Aingen, ſee his Dic- 
tionary; the proper orthography is An. ghene An 
ſigriifies ſupreme, exalted; the ſupreme Jin s. So 
in the ZEgytian Anubus, Plutarch (in his 18. & Qs.) 
Ax enim ſupra eſt. Vox h nub, equi ſignifi- 
cat, adds . en Ae e 
rio e IgE i | 


Eirfun,! 1. Eiriu, mY A Aa, 44 See is 
| ſaid to be the mother of the Gods; but Anu al- 
ſo ſignifies an abundance of the fruits of the earth, 
a Cornu- copiæ, Riches, &c.—Aniran in Perſic 
is the name of the Angel preſiding over matrimo- 
ny, e and rice (Hyde, p. 8 | 


rake: the Moon, the New-mood:; 5: Eaſconn 
the Full- moon; ſee Cann. Great veneration was 
paid to the New- moon under the name of Eaſc; 


* remains of if gals Pagan cuſtom Bull caries ar 
4 t — 


* 9 ' - / 
5 4 ö — = 2 * * L, - <# — 1 
£ . . C BOP 4 * * 2 2 5 + : — W 


' the/peaſaitry, who ene fay s Pet nager en 
fesing it, and eroſſing themſelves addreſs Taft in 
theſe words: May you leave us as fake or whole 
(fan) as you find us. Blow up the trumpet in 


tis Newmoon (Hz be Cheſeh) in the time ap- 


pointed in the ſolemn ffaſteday.“ Pf. 81. v 31 
She is here called og win Chadiſh Cheſen; 

firſt word ſignifles the muithnium and the; firſt 
day of the month, from We new. The Moon is 
particularly named og, that is, ſays Abe Ezra 
and Mr. Hammond; becauſe the is iu, for che/eb 
ſignifies texiti So the Chaldee has Be Jeroha De 
mite Cui in the hidden mon : tis ſtrange the 
Latin ſhould render it, in menſe qui fvobertis N. 
Dur Euſt is the Chaldæan Caſe or Caſſi, reverſed; 
in which the Itiſn mythologiſts had ſome myſtical 


4 F — 
2 4 - P PE Yo 
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05 XS SITIO 5177 aa 
Dag haas an epithet of the Sun, ſignifying the 
Gut of Fire, A the bonus Peus, (for Daigh is fre 
and ſignifies god alfs;) the diſpenſer of vital heat; 
the author of fecundity and proſperity ; the Deus, 
Optimus Maximus, of the Pagan Iriſh. From 
Dagbedas all other Deities are defcended. He was 
the Dagon of the Chaldeans, introduced to this 
country by the Tuatha-Dadanim, whoſe Prieſts 
verx called M oO Tuta Dagen by the Hebrews. 
See Ch. 4 Ainneoin gnathur in Dagbdus do gli. 
Let the altar for ever blaze to Daghdae, was the 
motto at the great ſacrificing place at Teamhar or 
Tura; hence Dmeoin or Ainnsoin Tignifies an altar 
und a ffith's anvil, from the Perſic Anin a ſtorie 
pillar, an altar; whence probably the Arabic In. 
 bynd; reverence, reſpect, adorition, bowing don. 
— 87 | | Hence 
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Heiite the Cabh of Gon, (which now signing a 
biack-Imith, 4 farrier, &c.) from his name, which 
Rippen fire,” (whente the Guebres or fire-wor- 
pers of F Pe fia) was the principal Sacrificator 
hich the Priefts : 21 killed the victims and light- 
UW the holy fires, which none date to feed pus the 
"Mogh or Magi; he had Alſo the cart of all the 
fires in the Miedb-chuarth, or quadrangle, in the 
center of which was the Alter, and round it the 
apartments for the pilgrims aud viſitors, who cane 
From all parts of rhe Wagen to give their 20d, or 
od ( ad to pay their meas or annual tribute. 
Daghidae was a Tuatha 7 deſcended of 
: the Chaldees. ' See Chap. 4 | 
In Triſh hift6ry he is iſp Polen id bar been | 
| Xlog of Ireland, who taught the Scythians letters 
and poetry, as in — 25 ot extract from the 
Book of allym at jartain in Eirinn 
Tuünatha 1 0 5 is "a 10 re na prim ealadh- 
naigh : 1. Euchtand faer Credne Gard: Binn | 
Ceachd liaigh etan dan a hingeinſidhe: 1. buime 
na filedh Goibneadh Gobha fog Mac Eithne Oe- 
cai ; 10 badat na huile dana Hatddge in Righ; 
| Ophina brathair in Righ, is e ar arainic Ht1 na 
Scot. 1. e. Then the Tuatha Dadannim ruled in 
Eirihn, Arai or Perſia) they were firſt in all 
1 dg Credne ceard Was of this people; an 
his daughter Diaz Crachd, who preſided over 
prick © e nürſed the Poet Gobkine Gobh, fon 
'of Occii (QoK &= Eithne. Daghdae the King Was 
{kilted in all ſciences; his brother Ogmius (Her- 
rules) taught the Scythians the uſe of letters. Set 


Ain, p. 498. This is the Daghtha-rath of the 


Bramins, atias Cheeträ-rath, or Daghdae of the 


burnt Chariot. See Phagyrat-Goeti, tranflated by 
Wilkins 5 
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„Wilkins, p. 14 5.— The Iriſh Ogh or Oeca is the 
Ng of the Bramins. There is no word in the 
Sanſkreet language, ſays Wilkins, will bear ſo 
many interpretations as this Its firſt ſignification 
is Junction: it is allo uſed for bodily. and mental 

application; but in the Bhagvat-Geeta is gene- 
rally uſed as a theological term, to expreſs the ap- 
plication of the mind in ſpiritual zung and 85 
performance of religious ceremonies; hence Toe 

.2 devout man, p. 140; theſe are the full ſigni 

cations of the Iriſh Ogh, Eag, Eagſi, &c. a Mons 
proof of the Bramins being deſcended of the Chal- 
dees and Southern Scythians, as we have before 
aſſerted · Theſe words do not ſtand fingular ; all 
the terms to be met with in the e are of 


like origin. 0 5 1 1-4-4768 


* 


"Fen, 7 ag: M, * Nane 5 the Soak, See 
| Ain, p. 488. Fen or Phen, is Pan. Han, 1 
Keyptia, eſt Oſiris. (Diodor. . 


Pana voco N Mundi integrum ny, | 
Cœlum & Mare & Terram omnium reginam, 8 
* Saen immortalem - illa enim N ſunt Panis. 


Sie Orpheus, in Hymnis, vocat Deum illum 


s ovogenitum. 
This was the Phenician Peninus, (i. © Phen- 


Ain) (Paſſerus) brought * them to Gaul. — On 
trouvèe ſur une colonne dreſsèe au haut' de la 


montagne du Petit St. Bernard, la figure d'un 
jeune homme nud, avec cette inſcription, Lucius 
Lucilius Deo Penino O. M. donum dedit.— On ne 
ſcait pas preciſement quel eſt ce dieu Penin, les 


uns pretendent que c'eſt le Soleil, les autres veu- 
lent 


* 
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Tent que ce ſoit Jupiter. (Di&. des Cultes.) Pha- 
neus Deus Sol, (Alex. ab 8  Phaneta A- 
: linem appellant. (Macrob.) r 


4 Hiruad, 45 Fuath Arta. Dae Ws Mart. T know 
not this deity.” 


Gris, a name of the o un, ins 235 A hot 
embers. This word occurs in the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, ſignifying the production of the Moon. 
Deutron. xxxiii. 14. Bleſſed be the Lord, &c. 
for the precious fruits brought forth by the Sun, 
and for the precious things brought forth by the 


Moon: propter ſuaves quoque fructus ſolares & 


1 Gereſh, productionem Lunarum. Sed ſub- 
ſtituta p pro u, Gheres ſighificat maturam ſpicam, 
ut Lev. ii. 14 and 16, quo inſpecto, nihil amplius 
quærendum eſt ad Cereris verum nomen 122 7 


dam. » Paſſerus Lex. Ægyp. Hebr. 


 Gubha, Be-Gubba, the. Goddeſſes Gubha. i i. e. 


15 Muſes. Sam gub ha, the Muſes of Samb, i. e. 
the Sun. Muir. gubbcan, the Sea nymphs, 1. 
the (can) melodius ( gubha ) lingers (muir.) of 
the ſea, corrupted to Muirgucan. 1 * * name 
gubh or gobh, a blaze, fire, &c. the Pagan Iriſh 
ſeem to Inſinuate, that Sam. gubha were particu- 
larly, inſpired by the ſolar heat; hence Ceacht the 
daughter of Dagbdae, the God of fire, was nurſe 
to Goibne Gou (the famous blackſmith that ſaved 
the Perſian empire); hence the Chaldee angel 
_ Gabhari that preſided over fire, whom the He- 
| brews iniſtook for Gabriel, i. e. fortitudo Dei. 
Vocant Gabrielem præſidem ignis. (Maimon. de 
fund. Leg. p. 16.) —Be-Gubha, that is, the God- 


deſs e hs over the Muſes of Ireland; 
| | 2 the 
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ran Hamed colleQively: Sam- Gubdba, or the 
"Gubha' bf the Sun; hence g ham is 4 verb ſigni- 
fying to burn and to ſing in chorus, whence NA. 
Cub benn, the Syrens; There is a pretty poem of 
Old Athairne's, the Iriſh Poet, on the death of 
Luain, wherein he addreſſes the Muſe in theſe 


A 


Truag ainſin a by Gubha, is truag indail rodruba, 
Is Gubha trom roi tade, taiſcin os lige Luane. 


1 CCC ( 
now, O Muſe land aid my mournful 
Cuba will mournful fit, viewing the grave of 


8 * 


Mourn 


Theſe were the Gopia of Hindoſtan, fo cleganit- 


<4 +4 


five ignis, apud Perlas Myrhras, apud Babylonios 
Belus, Thamus 175 Hebfeos, apud Phæhites A- 
'donis. (Kircher Turris Babel.) The Mahadeu of 


Kgyptios erat Ofiris, apud Chaldsos erat  Urzits 


the Guebres. See the Muidhr. Monument, p. 211 
Oo OG AED EEG ron Varg 
Mole, another epithet of the Sun, ſignifying 
fire. —Le Möloch des Syriens qui tres affurement 
| Etoit le Saturne des Romains & des Grecs, etoit le 
” Soleil, 
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| Soleil, (Jurieu)==Tettoriutt erat quod circüm- 
ferti potuit, & in quo Molochi effigies; nam & 
diſertè meminit Philo apud Euſebium; fani porta- 
talis, magni Phenieum Dei quem Agfeten voca: 
bant. (Selden de Diis Syr. Synt. 1. C. 6.) See 
Cann. & Grith. Some think Molock was Venus 
or Lucifer, but Spencer is clear, Sol dieatuf M“ 
lochus, aut Cœli Princeps. Ege autem dudum 
ſententiam meam propoſui, quod' Baal quem Di- 


vino honore colunt, pro Sole habeaft. Is autem | 
_ Pd Moloc dicitur,” quia $9 tegnt' in omnibus | 
pravis hominibus. Abarbanel Comment. in Jeremi. 
xtiv. 17. n e OL SEE WO TER TH OED 14 15 * : 
Mann, i: e. Deus. Dia Mainz f. Dia Netmb, 
I. e. the God of Heaven, the Sun; (thus A: Biſhop 
Cormac, in his Gloff.) This was the Aman of 
the Perſians (Strubo) written hy the Old Perſians 


Mana, (Hyde, pr 178.) Ammon nomen Jovis 8. = 
pud Z#gyptios, (Paſſerus Lex. Heb: Zgyp.—He | 
was named Orb/on by the Old Iriſh, à corrupttont 
of Ormoz. This deity ſpread from Eaſt to Weſt; 
and from North t6'Sowuth;, in the Oriental world. 
Mani vel Manes eſt, & talis equidem qualis eſt g 
Wiſtnow apud Indos ; numen ſeilicet & Legiſlator g 
Tibetanorum:' (Georg. de Alp. Tibet. p. 507. 1 
Profeſſor Bayer in his Oſybbeni, (originally de- 
ſcended from our Eafru,) finds this deity in that 
people's mythology. Maanu Alcho, ſeu Manus 
Deus, (p. f.) Eft autem, ut opinor Manu illud 
vocabulum, 4 quo Edeſſenos Mercurium N 
Monimon appellaſſe apud Julianum memoriæ pro- 


didit Jamblichus. Nam ut Mercurius eloquentiæ 
& mercature' prtæfectus fuit, ita Monimos Edefle- 
nus Deus, fi ab Ans (unde Manu eſt) derivetur & 


508 * Vindication of: the 


facundiæ & negotiationis potentem ſignificat. Here 
the Profeſſor has confounded two deities of dif- 


ferent ſex and power, viz. Anu and Mann: 


which literally imply no more than the Sun and 
Moon. — un Omanus, 1. e. Sol, (Bochart. ſee 
Ch. 2. Anu.) There are ſeveral mountains its 
Ireland dedicated to Mann. 

Mani is alſo the Mereury of the Tibetans, Gen- 
tes eo nomine coluiſſe Mercurium, viæ ducem, oſ- 
tendit Seldenus. Inter ſaxa hærent in altum erecti 
trunci arundinem paluſtrium cum linteolis ad eo- 
rum ſummitatem alligatis. In his etiam vexillis 
ümpreſſa eſt magica 12 oratio; unde Mani uſita- 

tiſſimo vocabulo 1 Georg. Alphab. 
_ Tibetanum, p. 508. 

Voſſius, Scaliger, and others, derive Amanus 
or Omanos of the Perſians from n Chom, Ca- 
lor, unde man Chama, Sol & Ignis —a quo Cha- 
menim, quæ Gracis o hine Levit. xxvi. 30. 
Chamanicem, quod reddunt Simulachra veſtra, 
malim pyræa, ſive pyræthea veſtra, hoc eſt sEYTA, 
in quibus ad ignem perennem concinitis carmen 
veſtrum. Scaliger viſum ex yen Chama, appoſito 
N (A) etiam eſſe Achaman indeque Perſas dici 
Achemenios, cujus ſententiæ ei fundus eſt locus 
iſte Lutatii in L. 1. Statianæ Thebaidos: Nunc 
Achæmenii dicuntur, ubi Apollinem Solem di- 
cunt, cujus & ſacrorum ritus inveniſſe dicuntur. 
Quare ſi Scaligerum audimus Perſæ vocentur A+ 
chæmenii quaſi Solis cultores quia reperint Solis 
cultum. Id parum mihi fit veriſimile. (Voſſius. 
] cannot conceive why theſe. authors ſhould think 
the Perſians ſhould be ſo called from worſhipping 
the Sun any more than their neighbours.; The 
Sun, as I have ſhewn in the beginning of this 
chapter, 
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chapter, was pray worſhipped * all hea- 
thens. See Ch. 1 


6 | 


. i. e. . the God of the 
waters, Neptune. He is ſaid to be Mac Lir, the 
ſon of the Sea, and to have ſettled inthe Ile of 
Man, whence it was ſo called. The Manx Poets 
have recorded the ſame fable.—Qur Iriſh Mytho- 
logiſts ſay he was. Ceanaaighe Amra an inis Ma- 
nand, a noble Canaanite, i. e. Merchant, in the 
Iſle of Man. Lua maire is dech ro boi an iarthar 
domhuin ; the beſt Pilot of the Weſtern World ; 
ro findad tre dechſi gne in nimhe, he was powerful 
in the heavens ; indeoir in darat no bith in tſoineand 
7 in doineand 7. an tan conclaochlo Bad 'ceachter de 
ar Re, he aſſiſted in the diſpoſal of good and bad 
weather, 1 with (Bad) the God of the 
winds, and with the (Re) Moon; is aire ſin do 
. gairidis 7 breadhnam dee in mara de, 7 adaordis 
cor ba mac don muir 2; for this reaſon he is ſaid 
to be God of the Seas, and mariners worſhip him 
as the Son of the Sea. 1 


1 


Ty 


NM A N A N 14 ö 


| An ancient * * of Nan, printed i in me 


8 Dr neaiſhtagh ſhiu as rh my een 


As dy ving lhieu ayns my chant, 


Myr ſhare dy voddin's my Veall, 


_ Yinnin diu gelll dan Ellan Shceant.' 0 
N55 in chied er ec row rieau ee, | 
IF 


kys eiſht myr haghyr da: 


Ny Eys hug Patrick ayn Chreeſtee, FO 5 
Ny kys myr haink ee 878 Stanlag. 


Manenan beg va Mac y Leirr, RR 
Shen yn chied er ec row rieau ee, 
Agh myr ſhare oddym's cur-my-ner 


__Cha row ay hene ah An. chreeſtee, ke, es 1 


| Kg 5 25 
WOULD: you but liſten to my. ſong, | 


And hear my tuneful Muſe a hile, 


See Note (M), Remarks on this Poem. 


As beſt I could, I would prolong 
The hiſtory of this Blefſed Ifle. 


Who firſt was ruler of the land 

And what at leng:h to him befel, 
How Patrick chriſtianiz'd the realm, 
And Stanley held it, I ſhall tell. 


Mananan beg, hight Mac y Lerr, 

Was he the firſt that ruled the land, 

A Pagan and a Sorcerer : 

He was at beſt I underſtand, &c. &c. &c. 


This 


5 


„This is qne e, the Manks being perfect 
it is written as pronounced, and eyery 
Iriſhman can. underſtand it. The orthography is 
loſt. See two lines in the proper Irith ; the 
ſound and the grammar are alike in both : : 


Mananan beg bha Mac a Leirr, 1 
Sf hein an chead ar ag robh riogh # 
Acht mor ſaor Dadann cur mian air, 
Go robh è fhein acht An- chrioſtigh. 


Mananann, or Neptune, was one of the Gods 
introduced by the Tuatha Dadann ; hence we are 
to ſeek him in the Chaldee language: we accord- 

ingly find οDm̃ Monini, from 3 manan, i. e. 
_ falfilago, which would ſignify a ſailor or nayiga- 
tor, as d melah, nauta, quod eſt ſal, ſalivit, 
(Schindler) — but we find n mani in the Chaldee, 
præfectus, dominus p22 51712 Gadul Be maniin 
magnæ authoritatis.— He i is called Mac Li or Mac 
Lir Son of the Sea, in Arab. Liz, the Sea and 
he is probably the Chaldee God 9 Mani, WP? 
poſed by Schindler to be Mercury. 


Menerbe, bandee 4 ; Menarbe the Goddefs 
of Colours. Mener, 1. dath, i. e. mener, is the 
ſame as dath, i. e. colour uni and a 55 is 
alu in Arabick. 


Neid, 1 -nde Be-neid fort ; that i is Neid 


„% 4 4 


ducht, ſed receptius & communis eſus nomen 
Fenn 


512 Hadan f the 


Perficunt eſt Nabid, quorum originalis ſignificatio 
eſt, Puniceis ;mammis' prædita puella ; hinc apud 
Græcos Anaitis & Neitis. 92155 P- RV" —— 
in Triſn 1 1s wind. 2 | 


's 


Neith, 10 Catha h geinti | Gaoidhel, 4 e 
ma no Neaman a bean fin,” i; e. Neith, the God of 
War of the Pagan Iriſh; his wife's name was Nea- 
ma or Neaman.  Aecitani, Hiſpana gens fimula- 
' chrum Maris radiis maxima e celebrant, 
Neton vocantes. (Macrobius, L. 1. Sat. C. 19. (n) 
Who Nemanus or Naamah was, has been much 
diſputed:— Plutarch ſays Nemanus was wife of 
Chronus. Biſhop Cumberland thinks Aſtarte was 
firſt called Naamah. The remarks of Voſſius on 
tlie firſt name Neith, are worthy of notice, Quod, 
Scythz per acinacen jurarent, ut Lucianus in 
Toxari refert ; non tam eo videtur ſpectaſſe, quod 
acinacen crederent Deum; ſed quia Martis eſſe 
7 Ro putarent. Quare, - ſi Hiſpani Iberum 

ſiæ fuerint propago, hinc fortaſſe Martis cultum 
acceperint. & artem quidem in Acei, Tarraco- 
nenſis Hiſpaniz oppido, divinos adeptum honores, 
teſtis Macrobius, L. I. 8. . 


Nd, Be Net, i. e. Be an Eigſi. Nath ainm 
coitceand don vile eigſibh, i. e. Nath is the God- 
deſs of wiſdom. Nath is a name common to all 
ſciences; hence Seancha-nath, the ſcience of anti- 
quity, that is hiſtory, from whence Sanchoniatho, 
the title of the pretended hiſtory of the ge in 
Inn) Here is bp proof f of the Mileſian hot from Sl 

(o) Neuri qui juxta Boryſthenem ſunt, enſes pro Martts fimul- 
acra : adorz abante (Alex. ab Alexandro, p. 743.) 


the 
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de Thai Gan, aid 10 be tratiflited*by Pbitel 
> undm ex Minerva nothinibus apud Z#gyp= 
wie! ut "conſtat ex Platone in Time. Urbis 
(Sais) prerſes Dea, gyptiacè quidem Nei Gte- 
ce autem, ut illorum fert opinio AGHNA.) Utrum- 
5 2 nomen ex Hebræo eſt, eandemque fetinet 
gnificationem ſermoniis, ſeu eloquentiæw. Nam 
1 antiquis Græcis, Tuſcis vero Tina eſt a TOR 
Thana, quo etiam-'eJoqui | & docere ſignificatur. 
Neit vero eſt a EN) unde Newm ſermo, elocutio, 
unde Græcis Ore Latinis nomen, (Paſſerus' Lex. 
Zgyptio-Hebraicum.)——Hence in Iriſh* "Tina, 
Teine, See Seil Sois, i. e. Wiſdom; "underftand- 
05 See Sors, —From the likeneſs of the name 
Goddeſs of wiſdom, to Neith, the God 
of war, - hobby the Greeks and Romans e | 
the double charages of Minerva. by | 


Mid, Be. eld, 2 Badhbh, the Geity A HO 
over the wind 3 neidhe wind, "YEP A __— | 
ink, e. 
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Manarb, Bandia Lamanta, i. e. Des quee n men- 
| Arai. fluoribus præeſt. Lamanta. | | 
- Alzamachſhar, 'a Commentator 6f the Alen. 
ran, fays, that the Arabs had an idol called Me- 
nath, ſo named from Meni, fluere, as the learned 
Pocock explains it, becauſe of the great effuſton 
of blood at her facrifices. Auguſtin, from Varro; 
calls her Mena. Dea Vena menſtruis fluoribus 
præeſt, quam vis Jovis filia tamen ignobilis.—80 
Feſtus informs us, that Juno was worſhipped un- 
det the name of Fluoria, quod eam fanguinis flu- 
orem in conceptu retinere putabant.— But ye are 


| they! that forſake the Lord, that prepare a table 
a KK for 
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| Vitringa Ang} will elcarly ov 11 ne 
_ Nos- = Cad & Meni hoe Boo 100 dy z08 Ave 57 
que Deos, 5 ahi quos vidun Na 


ſed unpm idemaue idoluſ 9 5 50 
aceuratius Ihen defignarti, £ 5 e 
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Fes ef Hack; the. wiſe af Dagh, I | 
of. fire. I think it is e de ee 
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82 en Nes. the Moan, Ark Hes ken r 


rr 
Jarek. Sf 


Raedh. The Fawns * I Wood afoot Syl. 


van Deities; in Ane Higraat, Was chief of the 
Sylvan demons ;.. be; was alſo called 57 90 425 
Ghul. jan, and in Iriſh Golline, a word 118 uſed 

expreſs the Devil. Raed in Iriſh ſignifies lach. 


„ hence I think, Tan al Nyad, in Arabick, 
ſignifies a bull roaming after females. * The Iriſh 


Raedh hat varigus names, 2 Goiline (aboye) anc 


I 


Dubbalagan; that is the black Jan, in Perſic Du- 


wal gan, u hugbęar to frighten children- The 


— * e 7 to * 


ee 


S ra n 1 „ Ainm an. 1 
i. e. Ruad a Daghdae lr is an epithet of tig Sun. 
It is the poetical name of Aurora, ſignifying the 
expander of the light of Dagh, or Dagon. - Rad 
or e or Rad, an r e 5k. q a 


Arab. 


Ancient Hi of treland. ss, 


| Arabs Radd. _expandgere, Fe 5 Arab. movit, 
volvit, avertit.—Qgere, if Homer did not; catc 
at the und of this name for his Pögνν ha- 
- hens digitos, i. . ae robe, Aurorꝶ epith,— 
en Wofingered ginn. Tis os $174 * ie 
e zaſcar, n tical na 0 

Sun, we} the mother, poo el pans of jh 
crap: ſcal, i. e. the increaſe or lengthening of the 
ſhade; As the Sun declines, the Fade of all ob- 
jects increaſe in length; hence probably crap/cal 
formed the Latin crepuſculum, —Feaſcar now fig- * 
— — the evening; it is 915 Arabic Sa crepuſ- 
cule. 


- 


: 


Sidh, a ann fry - Chald. ** Shi. De- 
mon, ſpiritus malignus; facrificant π qu la Shid- 
him, i. e. dæmonibus. Ban, ſidbe a young dæ- 
mon, ſuppoſed to attend each family, and to give 
notice of the death of a relation toa xox? ata 
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Siob bash, Masses a e o e Arn 
Shiketha, nomen ſpiritus immundi & maligni; 
hence the Iriſh Seand Saobbath, a clo _— 
Hh eee attacks of Saobhath. | 


, A 


8. . an os * 2 
1 


Sisbhrui, Siobbrog, certain es or dzmons Jo 
mains; At is the) Chaldaic Shiberiri «wy, ver- 
ba quædam magica, & vox hæc magice ſcripta, 
appendebatur de callo, quod ut hæc vox fingulis 
diebus minuitur litera uni, donec tandem in ni- 
hilum abeat, Gitti in, fol. 69 —& Avoda Sara, 
oy TH in A oda Sara dicitur Shiberiri- eſſe 

"951193 eee 7 Ov 1 


sis A Vim lle r 


princeps be præfectus cæeitabus, „Ager — 
'tomatis, qui magica arte adjurari poſht, ut ſeo- 
tomæ curet;— hence the fuperſtitious Jews for- 
bid drinking water in the night-time, leſt Shi- 
biriri ſtrike the drinker blind To prevent 
this diſaſter, they wear a charm conſtrued of, 
the name, AS bel ore ' deſcribed : 4 NIH 


N T4 8 


0 1% No ol 1 Mok R 2 85. 
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1 . . Bandes Cobaile, 
i. e. the Goddeſs prefiding over Laidh-ſiubhal, 
i. e. Child- birth Cnamſeach is Iriſn for a Mid- 
wife; the name imports, one who ( feac ) ex- 
tends, opens, cnamb the bones. Cobaile implies 
alſo a Midwife; this word is certainly Chaldaic, 
P27 Chobalim or Chabalim (plural) is indif- 
ferently uſed for bands: or pangs of child- bear- 
ing, becauſe child - bed pangs (ſays Hammond on 
Ffalm Ixxiii.) are cauſed by the breaking of the 
ligations or bands which yoin. inne to the 
"WOW 
£11! has the apa of Apuleius,, that. this 
is an Oriental deity.—Magni Jovis germana & 
conjuga: five tu Sami, ſive Celſz Carthaginis 

beatas 


$17 


beatas ſedes e M 5 .quam 1 98 
ZvOIAM veneratur; & omnis Occidens Lucman 
appellat: Sis meis extremis caſibus Juno Seſpita: 
Solos prægnantibus ultro ſubſanire; Zygia autem 
videtur e (Voss. de Idol. p 970 
Zuyia 5 5 Heu. ye bo 
There is A 1 11 or "foi ring in 120 Ae. 
dicated to this Deity 1 Mees SWS into the Bo. oyne 
river. ;—Scaghais, wn N ifil in ktibrad a5 
toet in Boind. There is alſo- a mountain . in 'the 
County. of Sligo, dedicated to her, alled. Cor 5 
ſliabh Seaghaſa ; it is one of the C Curlew moun- 
tains, north of Boyle. (All 'our mountains 
were dedicated to Tome -heathen deity, and ſtill 
retaiti t e names; as, Sliabh Eachtai G7 1110 
Sliabh , h Song, 1175 Ie Sliabh h na 5 


N 


1 7 5 Sree 1 + 8 


or Shag | 
as de 13 pronounce the debt 4200 in 8 
dee Mt Zug, Arabics Zeug vel 215. fig ignifies } Junc- 
tura, jugavit, junxit, cophlavit matrimonio, Ara- 
bicè Zivig, Tazug matrimonium, Zeug b 
Azuig marita. Hence probably. the N age: 
Jonny A migyate. 


" Sidbeal” or Sitheal, role. deity W ober 
bunting, fiſhing, & c. from Sith eniſon. It is 
the Cheldee og Tzud-el,, from TS, Taud or 

ud, venarl,, piſcari, capere feram ; 4g Tzid, 
venatio, piſcator, Gen. C. e was Gibor " Zaid 
a mighty hunter before the Lord. | 


343 3 : 1 


Saman, the Pluto of the . Iriſh. of this 
deity, and the feſtival-day ſtill obſerved, an am- 
ple 


zi ——— "EW 


= es las" been ven in Oantbehties, 
£ G on; A Eins 
Aae 5. Beil; = — 90 HUGE is; 8 aac; F- 
| Fo wh Baals il ée. Dotithbs be dar Chal: 
dee, dominatus, a e Et Nd domina- 
tum unum ere kit. Ban Lif. 5 Et cu in pro 
RIS» bin 'a1-/ 0 is. en Liane 1 5 e. fi | run 
cater i, Job i Ix. 9. b Dro 6diices. $5 4 
dominii Planet 4 Fans, Job; Patti. 32. It was 
aer plies 5 eh Su Un, as s Chic of the r 


10 21 


c Iriſh P Pagans.” ; 


| Sub ire, de Gock or ,Hithth {/ haha MY ih | 
604 160 Alien ofut tique Debit Cupidinem 

SU mY EVO 4 fart 15 i. (Gebigids e 
7 afruth, © 5 5 and itz 10 15 icca. LET | 
of 1 0 - 1 5 i a rum 1 


agen 1180 i Veal el elt, dice 1 OS 
Seal. ge this "ow "the 6pinips be. 
% n e pithtr A 2 he gi pens De. 
Ze, om '© pots, pi Potens; 1 ind 
Beat Pötbui! Nei ebene; Fo filth 
ROS Deas b peter, Gen. Kvilf f. W as 


e the God of eloquence. The Piths. of | 
the U Ts 2 called th Coldeſt” of Pe Perfua- 
1 ant King 1 derived of *Suades *' Kor © Litins 

hare bet er 57 he Fifulcans, Whefk o Cytb 

tene ettled a colony; hence they made 5 
the Göddeſs of elquetice Plautus calls her Sia: 
dela, whence Glos. e Suadelz 1 & 


| Horace, 


Ac bene nutdhatüm 8 5 Sudela, Venuſque. 
| | Epitt, ia cb 


The 
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The Greeks making eloquence the art of per- 
ſuaſion, took «5» from NY pata, perſuaderi, ſe- 


duci, & ab hoc pata, Græc. n:/5» perſuadeo, ſua- 


dela, perſuaſio, Dea Eloquentiæ, ſays Thommaſ- 
fin : but I am inclined to think our Hercules Pi- 


thus derives from Hy pathach, aperire, ſolvere, 
explicare, ſolvit, ſculpſit; whence EAN pitou- 


_ chim ſculpture; hence the Iriſh phathach, know- 
ledge, ſcience; all correſponding with the cha- 
racter of our Scythian Ogmius. See p. 74. 


Tath, the Thaut of the . See Col- 


lect. No. 185 


Ti. mor, the great 1 the inviſible God. — 
(See p. 386.) 


Uile, the "EIA, the Deity 8 over the i 
elements; hence Mac Uile, the prieſts of theſe 
deities ;—the Iriſh hiſtorians have perſonified theſe _ 
deities, and given Badhbh, the Goddeſs: of the 

ile to Macuile ; theſe were Chaldee 


winds, as wi 
deities introduced by the Tuatha Dadannim colo- 
ny; and we are told, when the Mileſians had 


eſtabliſhed themſelves in Ireland, they flew Mac- 


wile, Maceacht, and Mac Greine ; ; that is, they 


ſuppreſſed the worſhip of them, and introduced 


their own Fertan deities in their W due as 
Anu; . &c, 


f 


Ui ab; the fallen Ae 5; otherwite Bocraidh; | 


i. e. Legion. The Oofann; otherwiſe called 80. 
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angpbi an mand be (AP Mi Win r 983 Bw 
ans dk., letter X. (Shawe's Ir. Dict. ) dis d 
e miſtake, it is the letter 73 or T, and in the lriſn ma- 
— — ; joined at top and bottom it ſtands 
for the w, thus E; and hence the frequent commutation of 
thoſe letters 7 & Win all the oriental dialects it was che X 
or F of the Bamaritans, Hebrew and Plreniefans. See Bayer 
de numis "Hebre6=Samaritavis,' printed 1 in 1781, p. 224 — 
Gebelin Monde primitif, voll 6. plate 2. Bernard's tables 
improved by Moreton. The word->5pXAmmarchal; br 
Ithmarcal, as the Maſoreth's will read, is ſo variouſly ex- 
plained by the Rabbins, as clearly proves they had loſt the 
original ſignifieation of che office of one of their Priefts, "His 
employment was at firſt to keep the holy 61, and to anoint 
the Prince; the Generals and the 'Prieſts;>before they pro- 
ceeded to the field in war—to anoint the Kings and Chiefs at 
che coronation or election, which was done by making the x | 
or St. Andrew's Crofs between the eyes. The peculiar office 
Ng Immarealin it is difficult to find out, oy Lewis, only, 
by it 


% « 
b ” 
* . 
+4 * 


5823 NOTES 
it is agreed, that they 8 of the 
court, and one could not 1 them Wen the reſt. Some 


holy veſſels were Kept, _ wels Jenny's men — ho the hows 
and had the charge of them, Organs Hebrez, v. 1. 
p. 97. 

„n Amarche}-PrafeQur; mapoſa cuniz ſg! pub- 
lici ſaeri, ita dice huafi 557-5y 0 Maral chal, Le. Do- 
minus ſuper omnia ut Aruch, vel quaſi bY Mut edicens om- 
nia ut Eliz placet. In Talmud Hieros: Legitur fine m. 
(Caſtellus.) Nomen id Perſicum efle videtur, i. e. Emir-Ku- 
hed, i. e. the Emir of the Key, or præſectus Clavium. Re- 
land. Antiq. Sacr. p. 88. but why may it not as well come 
from the Arabic Emir-Chulcepa, the Emir of the Croſs x. 
Their chief buſineſs in unQtion, was the anointing and ſigning 
with the X, At regis cabrum erat, ad fontem ungi, idque 
ſibĩ et poſteris (da lemon, tian unetus fuir, | ſad ad ſrditione 
fratris Adontæ) Sam: rem Saeerddb, ſummi Sacetdotis 7 
 ſempyr;;ungi- debebat, Et Rex inter Oele pa lpebras in 

ſormam Corona; Summms Sacerdes in: formam 36 Gre (Che 
rith, 5. 2.) Hos in uſu! 'apud-Arazands, Purches;: king K Sig 
Indos Or. & Oer. - Caſtellus at fme1t3. dee alſo R. Menaſſes 
& Jus Regium W.nSkikhardi - Judæi autem in Gan. Heraiothy, 
tradunt diſtinctas aQus, indicaxi per vdec p effudir & π ꝗÿ³W³ 
unit, Leyit. 1.84.3 g -Sie ut pyſter ius iunnat alem ſupra: 
oculos Fontifiei dequctunii ſuiſſe in fotmam Grægi G 
(aliixamzs Gracum,cali\Caph. Hebreum valuntz Prima Il 
teram vocis hen, opreſbyter) a duia Clariſſime adum- 
brata fuiſſet Crux Chriſti, per hanc ſignram nee. eam præter- 
mitters. yoluiſſe. Sacer Scriptor, credi poſit; muki hane Judo 

rum traditionem rejiciunt. Reland Anziq;i Sdef. p.56. K 
bort time before the:Jews were carried captives. io Babylon 
2 „Ezekiel the prophet, as vou may read in his gtch and Seh 
<6 * chapters, was edi an * viſion of God; 


« and 


KOT © a 5 
and heard ſix; then or angels, tò whom the Bord or I AM 
A had giver qeruſa lem in charge, called forth; Ohe of theſe: _ 
vas cloathed in linen, the prieſtiy garment and had drit- 
ing inftruments in his hand. The other five carried deſtroy- 
ing weaporis-in theirs: In the heating of che prophet, tlie 
Lord, dr Christ, oitimindet the man i Hnen to go thro 
the Matt of Jerbtftlem, and ſet 4 murk, natnely; the letter 
4 Tutu, Which unfvers to T in our Alpflabet, uon rhe fore- 
< Heads of Al that ſiched and bewalled the abommnations done 
« in rhitt cy. And then ebinsanded the other five to follow 
< kitr and kill all the reſt, but not to ctiné Hear thoſe thät 
« wete marked. © Thus ſtands tlie paſſage in Hebrew. But 
« why the partitular letter or mark is not ſet dom in our 
e ttänſlation, I do not kd, tiles becauſe" the Jews und 
< Simiaritans have changed the ſliape of the letter, which” we 
4 ow they dick Rnee the days ef Ezekiel. Certain it is, 
„ How,e ber; that St. Jerdm, at onee the tnoſt fearried and u 
© qicious of the Euſtern Fathers, hath obſerved; that the ſkt- 
© tht; in tlie true ancient Hebrew alphabet; was M Oreſi dg. 
7 It Is tb ine equitly certum, that the therk which the ſervants 
# of God were ordered to receive in their foreheads, Nel: 5. 
Ris 2 A 16 early given to every chriſtian at admittanee ins 
& the” church, pürſuaht to our Sdbibur's command. 0% if | 
int to bass, that che Egyprians; Arabians Indians, before 
© Chriſt came among ud, and the inhabitants of the extreme 
VNorthern patis bf the world, Cer they Had ſo much as herd 
of Him, paid à remarkable veneration to the ſign of - 2 
1 Croſs, is t6' me ünknow n but the fact Viefelf is knows. 
«ſome places this fign was given to men fconſed of a an 
« but acquitted : and in Egypt it ft66d forthe ſign or ſignifica- 
tion of ettrntl 2 e. 3 1 to: as tris 
p. 45.0 4-71 289 
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The Jews and Samaritans did 11 
che letter, for onallthe ancient cnn ee 700 it in Wan n *. 
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— x. Cat, 


(-P: babies Wa the. Hider 06 Japan Hr BY G. Schench- 
e ver, F. R. S. and the College of Phyſicians, London. 
Beſore I carry our Japaneſe colony from the Caſpian Sea, 

on their journey to Japan, I muſt beg leave to make a ſhort 

digreſſion in favour of a famous and valiant nation of the Turks | 
or Turcomans, and Uſbeck (Seythians) as they are now call- 
ed, which ſettled upon its Eaſtern and North-Eaſtern coaſts. 

Turk ſignifiesa ſhepherd, , and Turqueſtan a ſhepherd's coun- 

try. Juſbeek is as much as. to ſay, hundred lords, which. 

ſeems to imply that the country; of Uſbeck was once governed 
by ſo many prinees. Both nations have the ſame language, 
the ſame religion, the ſame manners and cuſtoms, and muſt 
therefore be looked upon as originally one; on which we may 
deſervedly beſtow, the glorious epithet. of being a mother of 
many nations, à nurſe of illuſtrious heroes, and a ſtem of 
mighty\monarchs. They ſpread from the North · Eaſtern coaſts 
of the Caſpian Sea, between 40 and 50 deg. of N. Lat. as far 
as the borders of Kitaija. Of theſe, Turks are deſcended the 
Dagaſtaan and Nagsjan Tartars,—the Tartars of Caſan, the 
Boſcarian Tartars, and ſome. others which dwell under tents. 
The E iſilblocs or noblemen aud great families in Perſia value 
themſelves mightily. upon their being « of Turcoman extraction. 
I. vill only add, that the famous Tamerlane. was an Uſhekian 
Seythe, and that the Ottoman Emperor, the Great We 
the King of Sopra, are all of this extraction. | 
- Theſe vent along the river: Inike, or down 8 e to 5 
Fun m ocean, and became the firſt progen itors of the Tar» 
tar nations living in thoſe parts. Note, it is but fix months 
travelling from the Caſpian Sea to the borders of China. Thus 


our author Monſ. D Herbe lot, under the word Turk ob- 
ſerves, 


ö 


455 | : | 


ſerves, that all the Arabian and Perſian authors agree; that 
the ſhare of the land that fall to Japhet and his children was 
from the Gordian mountains to the | Eaftern''ſea; nee | 
Tartarian ocean as above) and all to the North of it. 
The ingenious Monſ. De Paw, (in his Recherches Philoſo- 
phiques, tom. 2.) thinks himſelf the firſt diſcoverer, ' that the 
Tartars or Monguls conquered Japan, in a very remote time, 
and carried: thither their manners, religion, &c. and there 
eſtabliſhed a Lama, fubjet-to the Grand Dalai Lama of Thi- 
bet. For, ſays he, che eceleſiaſtie ſovereign of Japan, called 
by our travellers, ſometimes Fo, ſometimes Dari, has under 
him many kuſhes'or biſhops. The French write the word 
Kuches. But the modern travellers, adds our author, call 
them Cubo's, as they do Dari, Dairo, according to the Por- 
tugueſe pronunciation. See Draoi ; Cois. ch. x. ſect. ii. Cu- 
bo think muſt be a ſynonimous name to Kuſhes, becauſe in 
"Iriſh, Cubais is an dath taken before a Prieſt, a religious 
oath, and is a woe * no other ien, in the Irifl lan- 


; gukge. 


(Bp. 3 me Mon: Gebelin, 170 G0 Wot Gov: in the C Otiental 
Me Celtic languages, ſignifies a country ſituated on the ſea 
coaſt or bank of a river, (ſitueè le long des eux) as Narra-Ga, 
i. e. the Chaldæan Canal. Ar- gob, the cqunery of Baſan. 
Monde primitif, v. 8. p. 109. Hence the Chineſe uu, a 
lake, water in general, and the French eau, dropping the 
guttural g. Hence the Scythians called the ſea abounding 
with iſlands Aoi goa, whence the Ægean ſea,  Ogoa was a 
God adored by the Carians in the city Myiaſſus. All that we 
knowof him is in Pauſanias, who ſays, that the ſea was thought 
to paſs under the temple of this God, and ſometimes overflow 
ed it. It is probable, ſays A. Bannier, that Ogoa was the 
name which the Mylaſſans gave to the God of the Sea. Bae- 
chus the great mariner was named Ago-bol, that is Dominus 


526 NOTE 8. 


- Maris. And at 90 or Tdh was a Greek epithet of 
=. Neptune, derived from the Scythian Go-uige, but the Greeks 
atlapted the name to their own-ideas, deriving it from 22/a 
Terra and/z;cantineo ; the Ges 208 foſſa, comes neareſt 8 
40 aut Go, the ſea. 
„ The Phenicians named chat part of Merge Re by 
| rivers Auge, ſtill/ reta ined in the name Pays d Auge. (Gebe- 
Jin.) In the Thibet language Ghia is the {6a ; in Japoneſe 
Gaua;a river.zi Arabic jan a river gn che ocean. In the 
Hebrew.and Chaldee * * Vahis, e es GaN 
* ſtagnum. | | 
Syr. Goh AZORES 3 S nta 
nia, Lacus, hh Augan, Lacus, eee Arent 
Abe Greek OKANDE, the ocean. 


(Cp. 34.) TheGs Geim or ee ip een; "40h 
-mariners, &c. being ſituated along the ſea coaſt, from the 
mouth of the Eupbrates, by the Perfian gulph, Eaſtern ocean 

and the Red Sea, appear to be recorded in ſeripture, under 
the name of E22/7 hjamim, ſignifying /ea men. They had 
probably wandered into che woods of Idea in ſearch of pro- 
per timber ſor their veſſels, when they were met by one of 
the dukes ef Edom. Anah Duke of Seir found them there, a: 
be fed the aſſes of Zibeon his ſathęgr. Genes. 36. v. 24. dome 
have thought theſe were the ſame as the armatnn Haimim 
in chap. 14. that Chedarloamor routed ; bu. they Mere Ca- 
-paanites, ho did not:fix n Oman till they and the\Magogi- 
ans had mixed . tugether for the ſake of tratck. The ſans of 
Japhet at the time we are Ipeaking of, were fulfilling the pro- 
-phoop' of / their aber Noah, by n Jn dhe de a 
The uazponknowing mote of eee ee re- 
er ac, and ha ve laueli and ſa haue Theadaton, Aquila and 
* ＋ he * has Giaus, CGhaldæum vagem 


ubique 


rA 587% 


ubique pro giguntibus wfyrpn, raking. it for thn beg 9nd 
Iriſh Aim, A giant, 8 wild man of the woods, &, becauſe 
the Emi, Dost. . be. are reckoned-arang;the giants, put 
theſe are written H” haimim, agreeable to the Iriſh 
Aim, and Moſes would not have changed the Orthography 
tf theſe names ĩn ſo ſhort a fpace as two chapters. The pi 
dwelt near Mount Seir, but the ian⁰ were found in the 
wilderneſs near the Red Sea. St. Jerqm hes given ſeveral 
traditions of the Jews concerning this matter. Some thought 
that Anach had diſcovered ſeas, lakes, or pondi, for the ſame 
letters are uſed for the word which bears this import. Some 
will bave j it wo menn Humjim, or hot waters, from a Phœnici- 
an word, but that is D chamim. Some, that he ſuf- 
ſered wild aſſes to cover his tame ones, and others that it was 
a plant, and moſt of the Rabbins think he ſuffered his father's - 
| aſſes to cover mares, and ſo begat Mules, the tranſlation of the 
vulgare. Bochart bas clearly proved that mules were never 
called by this name, and the word xh metza uſed by Moſes, 
Imports the finding what exiſts already, and not the invention 
of any thing new. There is no mention made of mules in 
ſeripture, till the time of David. - The Samaritan text has it, 


that they found them: ſuddenly, that is, - fell on them and diſcom- 


fited: them, that is, | Anach finding: the -Sea-people or Scythi | 
had encroached upon his father's: 5 1 nn them 
back to their own ſettlement in Oman. 

The Iriſh Uige,” a ſhip, we find in ad a ik 
Aich a digamma, as Uinci, a ſhip. (Laremedi.) Ugarotu, 
navigare, Ugarva, navigatio. Uganyeruſac Nayades. The 
Ogan: ar. uiſee uf the Iriſn. In the Turkiſh Gheim, ſhips, 
It is the old French Huche and the Latin Hucha. (Du 
Lunge.) Tbe vulgar Iriſh uka, pronounced /ooker, a large 
Gibing veſſel of a particular conſtruction, well known in * 
ne aba eilt Arts a es 2 Shy 
ra 44 „ X 20% hs, 


8 - 1 
$71; 


oy on, Dir, whos wem imponere bropoapidir 
Ae Zuruk, a ſhip. "T1 ahi a barge. * a Sn fect. 
ME hn — and Lat. Oxica, forte de batiment de mer! 
* Baſqu, Hucha,” "terine"de" ane une navire en e, 
(rente) ie en LOW 69100 bus . 
Hurſia, area vel eite es te vox Picardis noſtris 
| nota, ab Huchiarum forma” dictæ png naàves, "Fo "huh 
vocat Monſtreletus. Du e . e eee 
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| 5 f Re: Hon, WILLIAM BURTON CUNNINGHAME. 
LEA 244 Fees . + 

i . H.., Cufan., April 14. 8 


A PEASANT who was acquainted in the dreary wild in 
which this monument was ſituated, told me he was well ac. 
quainted with Cnanes tomb, and would ſhew it to me; but 
it turned out to be a Druid's altar, without any inſcription, 
or even the ſign of a tool having been uſed on it: it is the 
faireſt and moſt regular erection of the Kind I have ſeen.” In- 
cloſed is a drawing of this altar, I made on the ſpot q the 
ſtones are very large, and conſequently very heavy: they are 
ſituated 300 yards from any quarry of that kind. We then 
 rrayerſed the mountain with great trouble and fatigue, but 
could not find the Ogam monument. The common people 
of the mountain are well acquainted with the name of Onane, 
the hero ſuppoſed to be buried under the Ogham monument; 
they cannot be convinced chat the ſearch was made after an 


inſcription, 


1 5 
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inſkripcbon, but after an enchanted hey that lies with the inter- 


red hero, which when found will reſtore an enchanted city, (a) 
ſunken on the neighbouring ſhore of the Atlantic" Sea, to its 


former ſplendor, and convert the hideous moory hei ghts of 
| Callan mountain inte rich fruitful plains. Their imaginati- 


ons are heated in this gloomy awful wild, expecting allo 1 585 | 


riches whenever this 2 5 is Nr e 


0 See baba. p. 52. Tris an oriental PIETY 


6 


Cnfan, Sep. 21, 3 


ON the 1 of Mr. O. Ranges (b) to ſhew me the Og- 
ham monument on Callan mountain, we appointed a day and 
proceeded on our journey. In about four hours riding from my 


houſe, we arrived at the banks of a ſmall lake, on the oppo- 
ſite fide of which Mr. O. Flanegan aſſerted the Ogham monu- 


ment lay: the diameter of the lake being ſmall, he was ſur- 


priſed he could not then diſcover the ſtone from the ſpot we 
ſtood in. He then leſt me and explored ſeveral places without 
ſucceſs. As I brought him by a different route from that he 


took, when he firſt travelled this mountain, he imagined the 


ſimilarity of the banks of che lake had deceived him. He chen 


took a circuit of near two miles, and not perceiving any other 


place reſembling the ſpot we firſt came to, he began his ſearch 
afreſh, in a North Eaſt direction from the altar, according to 
the deſcription of the ſituation of the Ogham monument given 
in the ancient poem he had read, which firſt led him to it. 


In chis walk he very luckily diſcovered the upper angle of the 


flag ſtone, appearing through ſome heath. The peaſant that 
attended me in my firſt expedition, was now with him. He 
flipproberd f this fellow to me, and we diſcovered, the ſtone 


(b) Mr, OFlanegan was ſent a Dubiin for this purpoſe by the 


Royal Iriſh — ; 
E*7 VF had 


a Ma & 3 _ cams 


1 


— 
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| had been concealed-with heath. cut 3 a . 
It ſeems we came at a critical time, the peaſants having re- 
ſolved to break the. None, in a few days, to ſearch for hid- 
_ den treaſure. . Having removed the heath and procured ſome 
water, the ine loſed inſcription (Pl. 1. fig. 6.) appeared' very 
diſtinétly. oy then took an accurate copy of the inſcription, | 
&c. and a drawing of the ſtone, as it lay on the ground, I 
gave directions to the peaſants to preſerve this very valuable 
monument of antiquĩty, aſſuring them, their enchanted key 
and city were all fictions, and that they would acquire more, 
by ſhewing the way to this monument to curious people, than 


5 dy any wealth they would find contaĩned under it. 


The ſtone lies on an eminence above a ſmall lake, ſideways 
as in the drawing, ſloping againſt the eminence, facing the 


South, nnen ry quatty: It is a ſlate of a harder 


texture. The inſeription is in ereux, almoſt fi lledup with a 

yellowiſh brown-exudation ; however eack ſtroke is perfeftly 
diſcernable.” Its length is eleven feet ſix inches, its greateſt 
breadth three feet, its greateſt thickneſs one foot. The lines 
on which and within which the Ogham is inſcribed, are nine 
_ feet long. The Ogham line is prolonged beyond the other 
two ; the ſtone” is rude, the ſurface * and with natu- 
* wortlike ä | | 


1 80 p. 25 50 It may ſocttt Aua to ſome of our IN . 
four ſuch mighty princes ſhould be routed by Abraham ; but if 
ve turn our thoughts to the ſtrength of a modern Emir, or the 
number of men they command, we ſhall find it is not very 
great, and that if Abraham were alive, and poſſeſſed of the 
ſame degree of ſtrength that he had in his time, he would be 
conſidered as a prince among them, and might perhaps be 
called a mighty prince, (he having 31 8 ſervants able to bear 
arms) eſpecially in the Eaſtern complimental ſtyle, For this 

| 1 159 5 Sac e 20 22 2 | T3 103 Bo 


"Ut 


Wand the fiengh a hole Ara Emirs of Paleſtine Monl 
D Arvieux viſited. x 
725 There were according 10 him 18 E das etl 
Arabs of Mount Carmel ; the grand Emir, (the Cheadar- 
alomra) encamped in the middle, the reft round about bim, 
at one or two leagues diſtance . him and from each 
other. 
Neibuhr deſcribes che 8 of the Emir Tent as fixed on 
an artificial riſing made in the form of our Iriſh Raths, on 


which the chief Emir of every tribe encamped. Diodorus re- 


lates that Semiramis did the ſame in Perſia; and we find che 
| Iriſh Emirs did the ſame when they gave judgment. 

Each of theſe Emirs, ſays D'Arvieux, had a number of 
Arabs particularly attached to him, who called themſelves his 
| ſervants, and were properly the troops each Emir command- 
ed when they fought, and when all theſe diviſions- united, 
they made up between 4 and $000 fighting men. (Voyage 
dans la Pal. p. 103.) Had each of theſe Emirs been equal in 
ſtrength to Abraham, their number of fighting men muſt have 
been near 6000, for 318, the number of his ſervants, multi- 
plied by 18, the number of Emirs, make 5724: but they 
were never but between 4 and 5000, ſo that they had upon an 
average about 250 each. (Harmer Obſ. on Script. p. 115.) 
Dr. Shaw in his travels, tells us, that ſeveral Arabian tribes 
can bring no more than 3 or 400 horſes. / It is no wonder 
then that Abraham was conſidered as a conſiderable prince at 
the head of a powerful clan z hould have his alliance courted, 
(Gen. 21. v. 22.) and make war in his own name. Aner, 

1 and Mamre his confederates, were neighbouring Omra 
at the head of conſiderable Clans alſo, with whom Abraham 
leagued, and who made up together a formidable army in thoſe 
times. 

(E, p. 43.) | Kidore affirms, that the Perſians and Geatuli, in 
conjunction, formed the Numidian nation. fe without 

| EY good 
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good — ors that the Cen were deſcended from 
Havilah or Chavilah ſon of Cuſh ; as Havilah ſettled in Ara- 
bia Felix, and that his deſcendants there aſſumed the name of 
| Haulotei or Chauktei ind Chaulafii ; the authors of the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory think that Gætulia was firſt peopled by them 

from Arabia Felix. Chaulotæi by a mutation of C for G may - 
form Ghaulorzi, but Geetuli is a different name, proceeding 
from Gaduli, a name our Scythians 1 took on them 1n that coun- 
try, as we ſhall ſhew in the next chapter. The Pharuſi are 
allowed to be of Perſian extraction, and thefe are the de- 


fcendants of our Ma gogian Pharſa. Leo relates that theſe Af. N 


ricans worſhipped the Sun, and had temples in which they 
kept a perpetual fire. This Was the worſhip of the Seythians, 
Perfians and Phznicians. We have ſhews i in this work, that 
the language of the Sha weneſe, Breber or Amazings of the 
mountains, the old inhabitants of Numidia ſtill retains much 
of the Magogian Scythian, or Pheni-Hibernian diale&. The 
Greeks were well acquainted that Scythian colonies had ſettled 
in Egypt in \ Ethiopia. The Scholiaſt on the Pythian Ode, 4 
V. 376, ſays, ſpeaking of the Colchi, quia Egytioruth fora 


funt Zu dal. , . 5 . 


(8. p. 11 18. 754.) ' Bras-comP-rach, a tilt, tournament, 
that is, an engagement with Bras, i. e. pikes. Ir ſignifies an 
engagement for ſhew or paſtime ; rach joined with com, the 
fame : as the Latin Can, in compounds, Rach 1s the Chaldee my 
roch, recreare. Agb implies an engagement with the enemy; ; 
Agh prelium, Chaldee TAR agiah, præliari: but here Tach ex- 
preſsly declares it to be a recreation. Bras, a pine tree, a 
lance, Lecauſe made of that tree, Heb. & Chald. un whence 
2972 Brouſh, abies, fraxinus, Synechdoch : quod ex la con- 


beirut: (Caſtellus.) 


- «aw 7 Do 


N. 


rn abies, per SORE quod ex abietino "Ru confici- 
tur, i. e. Sagittæ, haſtæ, ; lancez... Nahum 2. v. 4, i W 
concutiuntur, i i. e. lancez. (Schindlerus.).. _ | 1 
Monſ. Gebelin has well explained this paſſage. ;of Nah mip, 
but he, has not the merit of applying the word Bras to the 
lance: Schindler had preceded him. In this paſſage, = 
_ Gebelin,, the prophet Nahum deſcribes the manper 1n which - 
Ninneveh will be attacked, and the army that will come a= 


win) it. kde words are %%%ͤ;” ß ang 
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* Rn lines 
Magen gboreihou m Auen Anſhei A 5 . 
M'Thulhoeim; K Affi Phaldoth he Rekeb NPY 
\ Bloin he ee, 0 ou x Beruſhim he me, 3 wo 
7 0) - 0 (lad 55 e ang} 51 ater winery 
ISK9 14: 150 pa * 7 1 0 Toe eG wig | 


Magen the ſhield 3 Gborei-hou of his watriors';' A like 
blood ; Hn/Aei-heil (e) his choſen men; T hulfoeinl like ris: 
bies; BAR as fire ;  Phaldoth their coats "of mail; Ae Rees 
and their chariots; Piom in the day; ' Hekin-gu of eee - 
ou Brofhim and their lances; he rholo will be reſplendant. 

The Lxx have tranſlated this paſſage moſt barbarouſſy. Le 

Cene is pretty exact at the beginning, but at the coneluſion is 
abſurd. Dom Calmet is not more ſucceſsſul, the brillianey 
of the lanees he has miſtaken for leaders like drunken men. In- 
deed theſe tranſlators have entirely loſt fight of the beauty 
and ſenſe of the author in this and the following verſes. In 
this, Nahum deferibes the army | that: Soak anch Nircuk. e 


(eh by Heil or * hit, choſen, it is the root t of our 3 or 'Giola 
a Gldier's bay, IP the attendant on the chiefs, 


briefly 


e 
e niform/ In the two following, the 


army is on the march, in che ach it is before the place, the 


ſiege is formed, = dreadful havook 3 « and mw 1 is 
caken 4 pillaged. +6 

No one has rightly 1 underſtood the words Paledoth and grab 
ſim: p the firſt is a word common in many languages, Ahh 
2 military dreſs. It is the Phalut or Palud of the Arabs, 
which ſignifies a ſhort coat: ' whence the- Palud-amentym or 
military veſt of the ancient Romans, worn by the nobles and 
general officers. It is the Pale of the Swiſs in the time of Ot- 
tius, in 1676, a kind of Camifole that reaches down to the 


waſte, and diſtinguiſhed by the addition of Rut, Palt-rok, and 


it is the Phillead or Plaid of the Erſe and Iriſh : the ſenſe of 
Nahum then is this : their military dreſs and their chariots are 
of the colour of fire in the day they Prepare for battle. 1 


The next word boruſhins i is plural, the phraſe is a 
of a conjunction, a noun, and à verb, compounded : ou-he-be- 
ru/him heralou, Le Cene is the only one who knew the real ' 
phyſical force of the word berufhim, which, in effect, ſignifes 
pine trees; but the poetical or allegorical ſenſe of. it he was a2 
ſtranger to; by which he has made a ridiculous tranſlation, 
trembling fines, Others have done much worſe, ſome 
. the words to e Auf. en to dronken 


ns men. LA . 


It is een eva irkuttint chr che me nb 
fied a weapon, a lance, "becauſe made of the Pine. The 
poets often uſe the word Pine for a ſhip ;- and Homer ex- 


preſſes the lance of Achilles by the Pine ar ee made 


of that wood, * 19 | 
The real ſenſe of tlie Pegel derber Nahum i is ws, The 
Sela, of their warriors are red as blood ; their choſen corps 
as rubics ; their uniforms or war coats and their chariots: in the 
2645; 35 $53 GigVims 25 = re. 1 1 _ EE Bae. og Þ day 
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day they prepare for battle as eder of che fire, and the 
gar thor of their ſpears is not to be born. (d) EIT 
The word Bras in Lriſi is the V brouſh öf the Ohal- 
dees: and che Palud i is the Plad of the ancient Erſe and Iriſh, 

which is not à coat or veſt, but à military mantle still worn 


in Scotland, aud generally of a reddiſh colour. Bras I chink 


was anciently written Barus or Burus, whence fo many places 
of that name in Ireland, ſignifying | a plantation of pine trees; 
and we find it written in the Hebrew plural Breifim, whence 


Breifim-Breifim a war cry of the Trith, i. e. to arms, ts arms, 


luuces, lances, &c. In the Iriſn its diminitive Preas fignifies a 

ſhrub, as Preas nan Ros a'roſe bulk. 'Preas nan ſpioniteg a cur- 
rant buſh: it is applied to a tall man, a ſtrong man, compared 
to the pine, g . 0 e all, WONT like 
N el EY | e . 

Gtr . 171 9 There 9 — EN 
; ſays Mr. Richardſon, Diff. p. 63. which, in the cburſe of my 
reflections on the diſagreement of the Perſian and Greek hiſto- 
rians, has ever ſtruck me with much force. The language of 


Greece was early cultivated'in the Eaft. . Before: the Era of 


Mohammed, it was conſidered as a branch of polite and even 
of mercantile education. Greek ſlaves were common in Ara- 
dia; the receipts and diſburſements of the treafury of the Kha- 
lis were written in that _ for ee e aſter 


(ad) Monde Primitif, des Symboles, des Armories & du Blazon des ; 


Anciens, Tom, 8. p. 21 3. 
- ' The Bithop of Waterford trandlates Bys paſſage thay, ; 5 


1 Tha hid of Nemighty; moon i ee „ c 
The valiant men are cloathed in ſcarlet; : 


The chariots are as the fire of lampe, in the 722 — he 


2 prepares them 
And the horſemen ſpread fear? 5 
ST | the 


. A een on ns rene —— — 


. 
rr 
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the propher's death. Many. of the Moharnmedon, — gave 
great encouragement to tranſlations from the Greek, particu- 
larly, of the: proſe writers. That the Grecian hiſtories muſt 
have couſequently been. known, eſpecially to their learned 
ſubjects, cannot, I think, with reaſon, be called. j in queſtion. 
Shall we ſuppoſe then that Oriental Annalifts would not have 
made great uſe of thoſe writers, had their narratives been i in 
the leaſt degree conſonant to the hiſtories and | traditions which 
the Perſians themſelves conſidered as authentic ? That all Per- 
ſian books were not deſtroyed, by the Arabians is certain. 
Some, which concerned not the religion of the Magi, fell into 
the hands of thoſe who admired and preſerved them 
Excluſive at ſuch Perſian authors as eſcaped: cher een 
proſcription, with other records, of which our imperfect know- 
ledge of their language, and flender intercourſe with'their 
country, has hitherto deprived us of any poſitive intelligence : 
one ground of preſumptive enen ee not to vo my 
ben N at mean e T ny e ft or yh 


))) oor fonmaivw on loot more 2g he 
(I. p. 506.)/ THE HINDU HYVMN. 
ee eee e $0! foo inn 
Hymn to Camdeo, tranſlated. from tſie Hindu language into Per- 


fic 3. tranſlated from the Perfic by Sir WII. POE, ad. 
at the Oriental oY in India, ; ; 


THE Hindu God to Ginn the nete . poem eee 
appears evidently the ſame with the Greek Eros and the No- 
man Cupidb; but the Indian deſcription of his perſon and arms, 
his family, attendants and eee has new and peculiar 
beauties, ; 


: A 


According to the Mythology of Hindoſtan, he was the ſon 
of Maya or the great attracting power, and married to Retty or 
affection, and his boſom friend is Beſſent or ſpring. He is re- 
preſented as a beautiful youth, ſometimes converſing with his 
mother and conſort, in the midſt of gardens and temples: 
ſometimes riding by moonlight on a parrot or /ory, and attend- 
ed by dancing girls or nymphs, the foremoſt of whom. bears 
his colours, which are a fiſh, on a red, ground. His favourite 
place of reſort is a large tract of country round Agra, and prin- 
_ cipally the plains of Maira ; where Kri/hen alſo. and the nine 

Gopia, who are clearly the Apollo and Muſes of the Greeks, uſu- 
ally ſpend the night with muſic and dance. His bow ef ſu- 
gar cane or flowers, with a ſtring of bees, and his five arrows, 
each pointed with an Indian bloſſom of a bealing quality, are 
all allegories equally new and beautiful. He has at leaſt 23 
names, moſt of which are introduced in the hymn. That of 
Cam or Cama ſignifies: defire, a ſenſe which it alſo bears in an- 
cient and modern Perſian: and it is poſſible that the words 
Dipuc and Cupid, which have the ſame ſignification,. may have 
the ſame origin, ſince we know that the old Hetruſcans, from 
whom part of the Roman language and religion; was derived, 
and ww/oſe Halen had a near affinity with that of the Perfians and 
Indians, uſed to write their lines forwards and backwards, as 
furrows are made by'a plough : and though the two laſt let- 
ters of Cupido may be only the grammatical termination, as in 
libido and capedo, yet the primary root of Cupio is contained 
in the three firſt letters. The 7 ſtanza alludes pp the bold 
attempt of this deity to wound the great God Mahadeo, (the 
* Muidhr of the Iriſh) for which he was puniſhed by a flame con- 
ſuming his corporeal nature, and reducing him to a mental 
eſſence; and hence his chief dominion is over the minds of 
mortals, and ſuch deities as he is permitted to ſubdue. 

| 8 -— Gs SD 
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5 WHAT potent God from Agra's orient bow” rs, 1 
2 Floats thro the livid air, whilſt living flowers 
With ſunny twine the vocal arbours wreathe 
And gales enamour'd heavenly fragrarice breathe? © 
_ Hall pow'r unknown ! for at thy beck | 
Vale and groves their boſoms deck, res 
 Andev'ry laughing bloſſom dreſſes oh wi ; 
Wich gems of dew his muſky trefſes. 5 > 50257 
I feel, I feel, thy power divine, born K 8 7g 
And ballow thee and Lifs thy ſhrine, ; 4 ont 


O Know'ft thou not me ? Celeſtial Wend hear! 
| « Knov'ſt thou not me ? Ah, ſpare a mortal ear! 
| 5 « Behold” —— — I ſwimming eyes entranced I ld. 
But oh'! hy ſhrink before th* as blaze. FS 
Ves, ſon of Maya, yes I know | 15 
Thy bloomy ſhafts and cany bow, 
Cheeks with youthful glory e 
Locks in braids ethereal ſtreaming, 
Thy ſealy ftandard, thy myſterious arms, 
And all thy pains, and all _ charms, 


5 N. A294 T EOS. A1 
Soul-kindling, world-inflaming, flary-crown'd | 
Eternal Cama ! or doth Smara bright, 

55 proud range, give the more delight 2 
Wuhate er thy feat, whate er thy name 
Seas, eee eee 


All animals to thee their tribute bring 
arenen. ES 


Thy confore mild, affefio ever e THO 3 
| Graces thy fide, her velt of glowing hue, _ | | 
Andi in her train, twelve blooming girls advance, 
T ouch golden ſtrings, and knit the mirthful dance. 


Each with pearls her neck adorning FM 56 


Brighter than the tears of morning; 1 
Thy crimſon enſign which before them lie, 
Decks with new dan de ſapphire lte. | 


Godof th flowry fk, and ben bow 7 
Delight of all above and all belo ? 


Thy loy'd companion, conſtant from his birth, 


In heaven clip d Peſſent aud gay ſpring on earth. 
Weaves the green robe and flaunting bow 
And from thy clouds draws  balmy ſhow'rs 3 
He with freſh arrows fills thy quiyer, 
(Sweet the gifrand ſweet the giver!) 


7 
563 


— 
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And bids the many plumed:warbling throng - 
Burſt the pent __ A Build 


* 3 7 j 
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He bends the . 

With bees how ſweet ! but ah, how: 3 1 

He with fine flowrrets tips thy ruthleſs darts ö 

| Which eee ee g 

Strong Chumpa,"rich in od Tou gold: 
Warm Amer, nurs'd in heavenly route \ 
Dry Naglteſer in filver ſmiling” 0 0s 
Hot Kiticum our ſenſe , Sho 
And laſt, to Eindle herce the {corch ing . 


I 1 


5 | Loveſhaſt which Gods bright Bela dame. 


4 . 
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Kinn, (e) who Kill 3 in \ Matre' holy — ., : 85 5 
Tunes harps immortal, and to ſtrains divine 0 
Dances by moonlight, with the Gopia nine 
But when thy daring arm ane ET 
At Maghdeo a love ſhaſt aim'd Lad 40 bot3 
| Heav'n ſtruck and ſmit with 9 * tet] 
Told eder tho in ede. 


(e) Kriſhen the Sun, th Perkic, Chorthid 3 4 Chor 1 the Sun, 
Heb, Cbers, hinc Grec, Khruſos, aurum. Caſt. p. 1409. Vieyra, 
p. 29. Iriſh Crios, the Sun? $ place i in the Zodiac. Cri iſean a Prieſt of 
the Sun. Criſean, holy, pure, Ober, the heat of the Sun, See Chap, 
X, * 1. | | 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt on tky beauteous limbs an anure fire 
Blaz d forth, which never mult expire, 


10 thou for ages born, yet ever young 5 : Ef | 
For ages may thy Bramin's lay. be ſung ! 
And, when thy Lom ſpreads his em'rald wings | 
: | To waſt thee high above the towr's of Kings, 
Whilſt oer thy throne the moon's, pale light 
Pours her. ſoft radiance thro the night, 
And to each floating cloud diſcovers 
- The haunts of bleſt and joyleſs lovers, 
Thy mildeſt influence to thy bard impart 
'To warm, but not conſume the heart. 


K. 22 35 23 70 The Bull was placed i in the Sien Taurus, 
becauſe when the Sun i is in that ſign, he warmths the earth, 
cauſes vegetation, &c. bur, why was the bull fixed on more than 
the cock, the horſe, the dog, or any other male animal. The 
bull is not remarkably prolifick, and the female brings but one 

calf: there are many animals produce ten. 4 | 


The reaſon lies concealed in the Iriſh or Seychian langusge, 
and is a ſtrong. argument that the Eaſtern nations borrowed 
their hieroglyphics of the Scythians : theſe are my reaſons, and 
T think them ſtrong. The ſame words that expreſs. the ſenſe 

or virtue intended to be repreſented, do alſo expreſs the ani- 
mal. The ſame words do not expreſs both theſe, in the Perſi- 
an, Ægyptian, or any other language that has uſed theſe fym- 
bols. For example: In the Perſian or Arabic, there is no 
name for a bull that expreſſes fecundity, yet the B;ull was to 
repreſent it, per quod allegoricè innuitur #j irtus Solis ſuper ter- 


ram * Faun univerſe Nature. See Hyde. Hierony- 
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mus, G Kc. Hor autem n pre aliis expri- 
mere & ſculpere amabant, quia ſequentis ann ubertatem pro- 
- mittere videbatur. Tunc enim ineunte Vere, a ſole fit terræ 
impregnatio in totius anni ſequelam benefica, quando moven-- 
tur ſales omnis vegetationis n * omnium rerum 
ubertatem procurare ſolen rn. 
Now the word Tor, Tar; or Tarbh, which 0 ies a bull im 
Iriſh, does alſo fignify fecundity, as Torrack pregnant, with 
child. Toradh, fruit of the land, profit. Toirbh-earths, bounty, 
gift, diſpenſation. Tarbhachd, gain, profit, harveſt, In like man- 
ner the ſign Canter, in Triſh ſignifies the gate or door of the 
year; the head or junction of the periphery of a circle, be- 
cauſe the ſun was ſuppoſed to depart from that point, and as 
it were to make a retrograde motion, like the movement of a 
_ Gab. Fo eee VV 
The ſame obſervation” holds through all the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics as given us by Horus Apollo: the ſymbol and 
the virtue intended to be repreſented correſpond i in the Iriſh, 


and not in the Egyptian or any Aſiatic language ; this Is a 


proof that the learned Aſtronomer Monſ. Bailly is right, in 
aſſerting that arts and ſciences originared with the Scythians. 

We ſhall give a few examples, referring a a more e ample ail | 
cane to another chapter. 

The Iriſh philoſophers divided the ſeale'sf dende 150 four 
parts, to each they aſſigned a name in proportion 2s reaſon or 
ſenſe improves, and each of theſe names expreſſed the pro- 
greſſion of the Dr and n an nit, as for ex- 

u | 

The firſt diviſion was named Eac or oO 6 pes * 
city, ſenſe, and a horſe. 

The ſecond diviſion was named 90 i. e. . and 
it ſignißes a dg, becauſe that animal ſheus more ſagacity 

chan the horſe. Litera: quia eſt apud Ægyptios cognatio quæ- 


. 
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* & genus. . Cynocephalorum, qui Iteras norunt. . 
Apol. p. 383.) Pola 

The third diviſion ib named Fil, i i. e ” wikis, and Fil i is an 
elephant, becauſe, that animal i is more a than the two 
former. | 

The fourth diviſion is named Dae, or Adae, i. e. 1 
whence Adhm, human knowledge; hence Dae, Adae, fignifies | 
a man, becauſe, he is the moſt perfect of God's creation on 
. 

In like manner, tha . 12 Hy war, a man, for 7 
intelle&us, ingenium, (the Ogi of the Iriſh)—fic diQus hoj- 
vat, ab opiniando, ſeu cogitando z and from hog is derived 
the Latin Cogito, porro h & c alterant; hinc fluxit quoque 
Grac. hegheomai, cogitare. Golius, p. 581. Vieyra, p. 26. 


The derivation of the Hebrew word Adam, fi gnifying a 


man, is from dam red, therefore ſay the Lexiconiſts, Adam 
implies red earth, and Adamah in Phznician is earth; Adme 
in Iriſh and Phenician implies ſtony, barren earth, whence 
Edam or Idumea, i. e. Arabia Petrea. Schindler affirms, 
that true earth before it is digged is red, and that Adam was 
formed out of red earth. This, ſays Ludolf, is ſpoken, vainly 
and gratis; neither does Kimchi mention any ſuch derivation; 
and this ſhews how much the Hebrew language muſt ſtand in 
need of other Oriental languages to explain it, and the genu- 
ine ſignifications of many words are to be fetched from neigh- 
bouring dialects, and many texts of ſacred. writ barrow their 
light from hence. Who can think that the firſt creared human 
being, the common parent of us all, derived his name Adam, 
from redneſs, or from red earth? but from the abſolute per- 
fection of his frame, the maſter piece of his creator. In the 
Ethiopic Adamah ſignifies beautiful, elegant, and pleaſant. (a) 
The horſe, the dog and the elephant are given us, as Egyp- 
| How Hs of learning and wiſdom, by Horus Apollo. 
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(a) Ludolf. Hiſt, of Ethiopia, pr 77. 


” an. * 0 ＋ 2 85 
The Egyptian n ef tte 1 tac ne ſuch meaning 1 | 
| in the 749 A or Krist they, haye, bende it c, may be con- on- 
(b) are "- Egyptian but Scythian, or if Egyptian they \ were 
borrowed of the Scythians. | 
In like manner the bull-ruſh and the tere! are La 
by the. ſame author as Egyptian Hieroglyphics of literary 
writing; the Iriſh words expreſſing the names of the bullruſh 
and the ſieve, do imply literary characters ; the art of writ- 
D 'Þ he circle alſo, accordi ing to Pierius and others, is the 
Egyptian ſymbol | of poetry, "Poema circulus appellatur. 
(Hieroglyph. p. 412. ) The name of a circle in Egyptian has 
no ſuch meaning, but in Iriſh Ogham and Dreacht imply po- | 
etry,. becauſe the words ſignify circles. Theſe: are more fully 
explained i in another part of this work. | 
Yer I I think it is evident that the Chaldzans bag hs; 
nomy, to perfection, arranged and claſſed the conſtellations, 
marking their form by alphabetical characters, called celeſti- 
al. (See Rab. Chomer, Duret, & Bonav. Hepburnus.) Each 
letter contained a, certain and fixed number of ſtars, ſo that 
they could be arranged to form any figure in the heavens, no 
regard being had to the poſition of the letter, but to the form 
of the conſtellation,” therefore the letters ſtand in all poſitions : 
for example, & (A) always contained four ſtars. 5 (R) one, 
and (T) two, and theſe ſeven ſtars formed the urſus major, 
the great index of our voyaging Scythians, for which reaſon 
art ſignifies a point of the compaſs, the North. For example 
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(d) Horus Aa n'eſt pas le nom de r Auteur, mais le nom de 
Pouvrage, comme Etant Finterpretation des Myſteres les plus proſonds, 
un Appollon Grec, & un Horus Egyptian. (Gebel Orig. des Lang. 


p. 382.) 
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bei? Nr Letters ; Fortis the rd Fit form Aquari 0 2's SE Jay 
5 bal '% the” Lin name of chat cönffellarien. For ele 
reafenb 1 think it evident that = owe the perfection Fog Te 


Le 


nomy to the Chaldets only, w o foon' introduced "Bb: ogy, . 


vic contributed much to its wth See the Chaldean 


ſpheres i in Gaffarel's curioſitez f inouyes, fur la ſculptuxe ralis- | 
maniques. This Chaldzan ſphere was called Chetab hame- 
achim, or the wr riting of angels, and it is ſuppoſed by lone 
learned räbbin, the Prophet Iſalah (ch. 34. V. 4. i points a at 
this Kind of written ſcroll, and the heavens all be rolled toge- 
ther as a feroll, or Hae as the Hebrew would read, cor mpli- 
cabuntur cæli quia liber ſunt. Hence Pier. Valeting in 5 | 
Agyptian Hieroglyph. ſpeaking of the heavens, or Rakia, has 1 5 
theſe w words, & Illa extenſo in modum pellis ranquam 08 
inſeriptæ luminaribus & ſtellis dicitur Rakia, in Iriſh Faräe, 


contracked! now 0 e We propoſe t to treat 3 on ) ve- 


"abt aſtronomy of the ancient Triſh, in which a we 3 
ſeveral MISS. on that ſubject. Si dixero me in cælo vidiſſe in 


ipſis linguæ ſanctæ characteribus ab Ezra primum publicè ex- 


poſitis, ea omnia quæ ſunt in rerum natura conſtituta, ut vidi 
non explicitè ſed implicitè, vix ullus mihi crediderit, tamen 
teſtis Deus & Chriſtus ejus, 8 non mentior. CFoſtellus de 
Jethzira.) | 

(KK, 237.) The winged Mr. Richardſon, after many inge- 
nious obſervations on the miſtakes of authors that have relied too 
much on claſſic writers, with regard to Oriental hiſtory, draws 
this concluſion : ** That the Greeks and Romans in their an- 
cient hiſtory, eſpecially of diſtant countries, are often wrong, 


and in general liable to ſuſpicion. That their accounts of 
the Eaſt, as well with regard to manners, as hiſtoric facts, 


are + inconliſtent with the Aſiatic authors irreconcileable with 
Mm * 


5 % * 0 * * * E 
88 e in tes and oſten impoſible- 
in nature. That as the late writers, Diodorus, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, : are often-in complete oppolition- to the earlier hiſtorians, 
and complain of the- repugnances with which they are every. - 
where perplexed, nothing can more ſtrongly point to a funda- 
| mental error. That modern chronologers, commentators and 
; compilers of ancient hiſtory, differ likewiſe greatly in opini- 
on: ſupporting frequently their Iyſterns by. points of a moſt 
doubtful complexion, and rejeRing others of a far more pro- 
bable appearance. That a reſemblance of names is oſten pre- 
ferred. to a conſiſtency in facts; that the inventions of ſuperſli- 
tion or the tions of poets are oſten viewed as real events, 
and the ſame critical accuracy \emploned 5 in fixing the early 
epochs of 1 imaginary” bemgs, as in reſolving the moſt rational 
truths of more authentic times. - That ſuch being the uncer- 
tain baſis of ancient ſtory, 20 materials ought to be deſpiſed. 
That the Perſian and Arabian hiſtorians are intitled to atten- 
tion in whatever regards their own countries, their relations 
| being grounded at leaſt on national belief, and national belief 


never originating without ſome foundation. 
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; I Aghadoe „ SOFT L wp 
2 Ardfert e en - OS 
3 Ardmore STO En LINE 
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8 Caſtledermot ' 5 
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90 13 Pyſart 3 
14 Ferbane | I 7 
15 Fertagh . 
16 Glendaloeeeͤen 
[7 RO Too = eng! 11 
18 Kilcullen | pe 
19 Kildare 15 
20 Kilkenny 5 
21 Kilmacdugh 
22 Kilree 
23 Kineigh 
24 Luſke 
25 Donaghmore 
26 Ball 
5 | 27 Melick 
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7 — 5 Drumboe TOES. 6 
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| 7 Drumcliff A ; 
$ Killala S809 14 4 +> 
9 Mahera 1870 14 | 13 
: 10 Monaſterboiſe' 2 
11 Newcaſtle near Fotort 
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5 0 $10) MANANAN, 2 ce tripſlated from 
10 1 3 
MANANAN beg, hight. "Rr We” 
Was he the firſt that ruled the land, 2 85 „ 


n 


A Paynim and a Sorcerer _ . 3 
He was as beſt I underſlang. 


IN; 
Not with his ſword or wi Ae 15 5 | » 
a That he his conqueſt could. maintain = 
But when an holtile fleet be ſaw, „ EE i 
He canted @ if to interyene. 1 N 15 3 Y 


"Around the val on every height, | 

| 11 he but placed a ſingle man, 3 
I bere by his Necromantick art, Js i 6 
by Appeareda 8 clan. 3 


- 
* 
—— 2 eee —2— —ä᷑ 


Thus from all enemies e ſecure, ig 
| And his dominions all i in peace, A 
He long maintained a regal ſway En TR 
Oer ſubjects fearleſs and at caſe. ; 0 2 


— — 0 <A SEE 


Their yearly tribute LE load „„ 
Of bent, or ruſhes, from the plain; G R 
From every quarter of the land, | : 


Brought in at midſummer, «mam | = 
E 4 N 1 > 1 j 3 1 


3 were ES to carry it t up, 
And lay i it down on famed Barrool, | 1 
Some were indulged below to ſtop, ... - 5 | 
At Manin's Court above Kemool. LY = 


„ ben 


Thus lived the inhabitants of man, 
Soo light their tribute and ſo „„ 
De void of trouble or of e care, „„ 
Or toil, to mar their happy reſt, 


* 
* 


But now Saint Patrick ſoon ar arrives, | 12 
Superior in every art. „ 

And oer the waves Mananan — = n Co 
With that vile crew that took his part. 5 > 
&c. &c. we: &c. EB 3 


bathed 


> „ „ 


With all ſubmiſſion to che very in genic ious 3 if Fingal, 
nothing feems more evident than that the perſonage characteri- 
zed by the King of the Mifts, (p. 4. ) and in the poem (p. 1 3.) 
muſt have been no other than this fabulous King of f the Iſle of 
Mann, and not any King of Sky or the Hebrides .as the com- 
piler ſuppoſes. Thus the province of Ulſter in Ireland, and 
the Weſtern part of Scotland, being made the domjnion of 
Fingal, nothing could be more 3 — than for the Bard to in- 
troduce Mann, an iſland ly ing in full view of both. (a2) There 
is a tradition that Mananann was ſon to the King of Ulſter, 
and brother ro Fergus the IId. King of Scotland, Placing him 
in the third century, in the ſame manner as the Bards bring 
Oſſian down to the time of Patrick; but theſe are all the in- 
ventions of idle Monks and Bards of modern times. The 
Kings of Mann were Kings of the whole or the greateſt part 
of the Hebrides, Sky and all, as appears from the ancient re- 
cords of Mann, where it is affirmed that the Repreſentatives 
or Keys (b) as they are called, were choſen 16 from the elders 
of Mann and eight from the other iſlands, ſo that the poet 
my call him either King of Mann or of che Hebrides. | 


(a) See Preface. : 
(b) Ce or Ke, Hib, ene Perſice Ke — 


The 


* G —— = 


be Manx poets are not behind their neighbours in compoſi- 
tions on Oſſian; they ſay he was the ſon of Om, (e) the great pro- 
phet of the ancient Perſians or Scythians, and their deſcendants 
the Triſh, Erſe and Manx, for they were three ſods of one native 
ſoil, as they are called by an ancient Iriſh poet, ſpeaking the 
ſame language, governed by the ſame laws, enjoying the ſame 
euſtoms, and poſſeſſing all the Brirannic Iſles, till diſunited 
and broken by invaſions from the North and from Gaul. The 
Manx poets have brought Mananann down to the time of Pa- 
trick not ſo with their Offian, unlike the Scotch and Iriſh 
Bards, they have preſerved the Pagan zra throughout. 
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Ubi multa pulchritudo, ibi multa deceptio ; 
Ubi multum lumen, multa exczcatio. 
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= Osſhin Mac o or the ſon of fon the God of Terror. See 
concluſion, ch. ix. in the Bindoflan collated with the Iriſh, . 
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Abnþan bs erſes the Sopthers Fail yarring, aint: 


anaanites 
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7"  "Geythian * L plats Wl Wes: 2405 


pt a — fc King of Pe ſin 5 5 Abe = 5 * 113-3803 11 
Adad, the fun, Lore. r Win wi e 556466; e Suggs 


Adam, Yr ences of the n name alga 15 15 . 4 
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2 Deities, of Chaldzan IO. V 


Agaidal the moon © TY OR 


— the Fligabalus of the ancient: db. 


— and Molochbal, Iriſh Deities 4414 
Aifrion, the Maſs, a Perſian and Chaldean word . 202 
Aiteach Cotti, Scythians why ſo called . 


the, copied from the Hiherno : Scytk1i - 488 
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|” —Airgiodlamhof ig hill Zerduſt the Firſt '- Page 160 


N D * X. 

Alban, fignification of the nam x, xxi 
Algarv, etym. of the name 306 
Alphabet cæleſtial of the Chaldæans, leet 5 544 
AG or ſignum x of the Iriſh; explains 14 Immor- | 


= calim of the Hebrews. (See Thau.) vit, 32¹ 
13 Mithræ in Ireland : 207, 211 
Anakim of Scripture, So. Scythi, 38 of che Iriſh 150 
Aodh-ſlaine of Ir. hiſt. Iſaac of S. 8S. „ 
Armeni, Aramæi, Scyrhians F „ 
Armenians, their fabulous hiſt. ſame as the nin xlix 
Arrarat, fo called from the Iriſh Aorth (a), a tip 5 xxxxũ 
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ADDITIONAL n 


(a) I think our Southern Scythian navigators have been miſ- 
taken for the Royal Shepherds, that made an ur into 
Egvp, as mentioned by Manetho.' 2 1 

The fragment is preſerved by Ts” 11 Sale PM — | 
„We had formerly, fays he, a King named Timeus ; in whoſe 
reign, I know not why, but it pleaſed ( G to viſit us with a 
blaſt of his diſpleaſure: when on a ſudden there came upon 

this cauntry a large body of obſcure. people from the Eaſt, 
and with great boldneſs invaded the land, and took it without 
oppoſiti ion. Their behaviour to the natives was very barbarous, 
for they ſlaughtered the men, and made flayes of their wives and 
children. The whole body of this people were called Hukſos 
or Ykſos, that is, Royal Shepherds; for the firſt ſyllable! in the 
ſacred diale& ſignifies a King, as the latter in the popular lan- 
guage ſignifies a ſhepherd. - Theſe two -compounded together 
conſtitute the word . "Theſe 1 are ſaid to have been 
Arabians.” | Mn | 


ws After 


1 Nt 5 E 


Artizoe-of Pliny, explained. 47 Page 436 
e ſtudy of, pane akne by ancient 
5 - 0 462, 464 
r ADI T Io AL "1 2 5 


* Aſter theſe came another ſet of people, who were ſojourn- 
ers in /Egypt in the reign of Amenophis. Theſe, ſays Manetho, 
_ choſe themſelves a leader; one who was a prieft of Heliopolis, 


and whoſe name was Oſarfph ; and after he had liſted himſelf 


with_this body of men, he changed his name to Moſes.”  , 
The firſt intruders, adds Manetho, at length conſtituted one 
of their body to be their King, whoſe name was Salatis. He 
built the city of: Abaris (a name that had ſome relation to the 
ancient theology of the nation) and placed in it a aer of two 
hundred and forty thouſand men.? 
Ike learned Bryant, in his oeh on N ancient Wer 
of Egypt, has clearly proved that theſe Royal Shepherds (as 
the . Greeks called them) were diſtinct from the Iſraelites and 
prior to them; and were alſo called Auritæ; a. name he thinks 
derived from M aur, fire, i. e. Fire-worſhippers. 

As to the firſt name, Huk/ſos, which Euſebius writes Hukouſſs, 
L think it plainly appears to have been Scythian, derived from 
the Iriſh Oc, or Oic, a prince, and Es, a thip: that is, our 
Southern Scythians who navigated the Ægyptian ſhips, and had 
ſettlements in Ægypt, (as the foregoing hiſtory has ſhewn) were 
called Ojc-Eſs, or Ship-commanders. - We have alſo ſhewn 
that Aorth in Iriſh is a ſhip, (Introd. p. xxxvii) and that Cadis (or 
the Ship-iſland; p. 58,) was called Erytha by the Greeks, from 
the Iriſh or Scythian Aort/-aoz, i. e. the Ship-iſland ; I conjeQure, 
they called themſelves in Ægypt Aorthi, that is Shipmen, Ma- 
riners, whence Aurite. Abaris was alſo a Scythian name, ſigni- 
yg the Father of Holineſs, or 4b father, and Jris religion, 

faith, : 


4 A'S 


11 N D EN 1 


Afrology} firſt taught by. the od Page 244 
Atlantes, Sotho 147 ifs 1h 4s . ee eee 
. Ta : VVV 

WP — \ 
e f EY. 992 | . i 33 
| | B 

Bajle and Clann, Triſh words, of Oriental origin 378 

F TT „ 39 

fes Abri AA e 70 

faith. Salat is a „ee word tie Fs Rater, "our Se 

2 rod or ſeeptre. 1 


To this let us add, that 40 4vrele In Ou on Ge fe chat of 


Arabia (p. 137); that they were ſettled there, according to an- 


cient hiſtory, When the Ifraelites paſſed the Red Sea, and alfo in 
Pihathiroth in Ægypt; theſe circumſtances coinciding with the 
etymology of the names Hukſos and Aurite, in my humble opt« 
nion ſtrengthen the conjecture that the Royal Shepherds of 
Egypt, fo called by the Greeks, were our Or or mariners, 
miſtaken by Manetho for Oc-oiſe, or Royal Shepherds, that is, 2 


Prince of Sheep; and ſuch a miſtake might readily occur by 


Manetho referring to the Scythian Language. Joſephus was not 
fatisfied with this explanation of Manetho, and deduces the name 
from an etymology more agreeable to his own opinion, ſuppoſing 
it ro fignify a Captive. The Ægyptian word Erfuri, mariners, 


| ſhipmen, might alſo have been written Auritæ by the Greeks: '* 


It is univerſally allowed that the Greeks have corrupted” and 
confounded the writings of Manetho, fo that we have good au- 
thority for deviating from them in the Etymologies of the names of 
this body of obſcure people who over-run a corner of Ægypt. 


And we are told that Manetho extracted his hiſtory from certain 


pillars in Egypt, vhereon inſcriptions had been made by Thoth, 


in Hieroglyphic characters: how far all this is to be depended 


on, the Reader may judge, from Mr. Richardfon s learned Dif- 
ſertation on Oriental — 


Bard, 


| I” N D * * 
dings of the name „ | Page 411 424 


of Britain, ſhoved out of office 57 the th Drui 42 
Bearla, etym.. of the word |. * 27 115]" 
Belgi, Bolgi, Fir-bolg, why fo called 3 
Bithynia, why ſo named if 8 
Bible, not to be found in Hebrew charaBters (b)- - I! 

Britain peopled before Gaul : Fen, 111 
— when firſt inhabited . 8 410 
— deriv. of the name . vii 

Britons, ignorant of the manuf. of ies, of ; 1 

; Bramins ſtudy the Chaldzan language OW 57, 222 

read Chaldaic books 3 To 2, XIII 


wage or e etym. of the name EXXx, 55 


” 
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(b) There are many Jews i in China. One of che city - 
Caifamfu, capital of Honan, told Father M. Ricci, at Pekin, that 
che city whence he came, contained twelve thouſand familic ies, 
That they had there preſerved the PexnTarTzvucn, written upon 


RO, which they held in great veneration. The Jew 1 in pro- 


nouncing ſome Hebrew words differed much from our man- 
ner. It were to be wiſhed Ricci, or ſome other Miſſionary, 
Rad been ſufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew, to have 
compared our copies of the Pentateuch. "Theſe 1 are cer- 
teply-defcendants* of the Ten Tribes, carried away into eapti- 


vity, and diſperſed over the Eaſt. F. Ricci ſhewed this Jew the 


Bible of Philip zd, Printed by. Plantin in the Chaldee charaQers, 
(uſed of late by the Jews) and the Jew knew the charaQers, 

but cond not read tem. May we not ſuppoſe theſe Jews ufs 
the old Hebrew letter, ſo long loſt to all the Hebrews. (Cee 
Puſch, Renaudet' + Remarks on Abu Zeid al Haſan's Voyage to 
China, p. 168. See alſo F. P. Bayeri, De Numis Hebr.- Sama- 
PTT | 5 
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Brigantes were — „ 

Breber, Shiloa or Show iah of Africa, curious eser 1032 
—— language collated with the Iriſh Ds (ROY IS 145 
— underſtood by the Welch 1046 

| uſe the Iriſh cry at funerals 75 112 

Bull, hy the conſtellation of Taurss 354 
Cadiz, VV 
— why ſo named . > ref 55 „ 
—— or Caras (c), the VVV 
Cadmus, a Scythian, the Niul of Iriſh ww. 263 
Cai (d), in Perſie, and Ke or Ce in Iriſh, a Prince or 

Magiſtrate 445, 187, 550 
Canaan, a merchant, in Heb. and Iriſh 335 37 
Caper Cheroth of Iriſh hiſt. Pihachiroth of Scripture — - + 
Caledonia, etym. of the name 3 33 Ot - hs 
Caſſiteres, why ſo called - _ „ 
Celtes, ſee Brigantes. - : | ee 
—= not Perſians 5 8 7 . 401 
— etym of the name — 7 : © „ 
Ceanin Cioniuda of the Irith ; facrifcium pal ports mu- e 
lieris oblatum 5 


e and 2 Chalders fo called. Gt wed Bo 


ADT Io AL Norss. 


(le) What does Caros King of Ships ? (Fingal, an ancient 
poem, p. 110.) Cares, ſays Macpherſon, was probably the 
uſurper Carauſius, who defeated Max. Herculius in ſeveral naval 
engagements, which gives 9 to his being called King of 
Hupe, in the poem. 
(d) Hence the Magiſtrates of the Ille of Mann are called | 
Keys. p. 550. 


Chadreanak, Iriſh gig Wake g „ Page 39 
Choir Gaur, Stone Henge, why fo called. „ „„ 
Charibdis, an Iriſh compound, etym. of , 


Chedarloamar of —— a r name 5 Ss! TOR 
Clann. See Baile. 1 b 
Coll, the Iriſh Mercury, Chaldee Koll 5 480 
Conſtellations, figures of, formed by ee e 1 - 
Cothi, Cuthi, why fo called e . 
Cuthzi, Perſians e FF 


Crom Leach of the Iriſh, an eaſtern monument 479 


eee Sep | e ee eee 2 


D. 


Daene of Iriſh hiſt a Chaldzan taught leters to the - 
Scythians 8 503 

—— Daghda-rath of 5 Bramins 5 . ib. 

Dance, ſacred, of the aneient Iriſh 475 


Deutronomy, C. xxxiv. 9, explained by the Iriſh langu. viii 


Diomruch, a Chaldee word. See Laibe Caille. 


Deities of the Pagan Iriſh, of oriental origin „ 481 | 
Dorites of Gaul, Scythians from Thanh... 
Drui, an Iriſh prieſt, Daru of the Perſians 198 
Druid, etym. of the name 3 416 
Iriſh, foretels coming of the Melih 4 
of England, of Iriſh origin 3 From © 
Do religion, that of the ancient Perſians :? 
— - — — exiſted before Britain was peopled 410 
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